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Conceptualising Nation and 
Nationality in South Asia 


T. K. Oommen 


There have been several attempts to conceptualise ‘nation’ and 
‘nationality’ in South Asia, given the multiplicity of cultural identities in 
the region. The present effort 1s not to review all such attempts but to 
locate the different modes of conceptualising nation and national identity 
and to understand their rationale. In this process the ambiguity, the 
ambivalence and the consequent inadequacy of these conceptualisations 
will hopefully be exposed. 


I 


The compulsion for conceptualising an Indian nation was largely the 
outcome of British colonial presence and its articulations. In the pre- 
independence period, the use of the term ‘nation’ for India was 
applicable to colonial India, which consisted of present-day India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh. The British were attuned to the European 
situation in which people belonging to one civilisation were not only 
divided on the basis of language, religion and denomination, but were 
also involved in protracted wars and continuous violence to establish 
nations and states. It should therefore surprise none that the colonial 
administrators did not view the Indian subcontinent as one nation. 
Strachey (1888: 5) wrote ‘ . . . there is not and never was an India. . . no 
Indian nation, no people of India.” In the same vein Seeley (1883: 255) 
commented: ‘India is .. . only a geographical expression like Europe or 
Africa. It does not make the territory of a nation and a language, but the 
territory of many nations and languages.’ Understandably, therefore the 
earlier efforts to conceptualise India were meant to counter this 
orientation, and gradually different modes of conceptualising emerged in 
response to unfolding realities. 

Broadly speaking, one can identify seven ways in which nation has been 
defined in the Indian subcontinent. These are: (1) ancient civilisational entity, 
(2) composite culture, (3) political entity, (4) religious entity, (5) geographical/ 
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territorial entity, with a specific cultural ethos, (6) a collection of 
linguistic entities, and (7) unity of great and little nations. The first three 
of these are specifically pre-partition conceptualisations. The fourth 
initiated the impulse of partition, achieved that objective, and has 
continued to provide a source of legitimacy. The fifth, sixth and seventh 
conceptualisations largely belong to the post-partition period. However, 
it is important to note that these conceptualisations did not always 
surface in the order in which they are listed; some of these co-existed and 
competed for legitimacy. 

The attempt to conceptualise India as an ancient civilisation gave 
emphasis to: the wholeness of India due to Its geography and its 
preponderantly Hindu culture. Radhakumud Mookerji (1914) had 
asserted the essential unity of India based on natural geography, an 
ancient pan-Indian Hindu culture, economic self-sufficiency and the 
inter-dependence of her constituent regions. Further, he had alluded to 
the ‘national’ consciousness, which had become a ‘settled habit of 
thought’ since ancient times. In the same vein, a quarter of a century 
later Beni Prasad (1941) referred to India’s ‘geographical wholeness’ and 
her‘... urge to political unification in defiance of vast distances and 
immense difficulties of transport and communication’. 

The reasons invoked to justify the essential unity of an Indian ‘nation’ 
indeed are disparate: natural geography, ancient Hindu culture, and the 
urge for political unification, among others. If geography had been the 
basis of constituting nations, there would have been only a handful of 
them in the world and quite a few would not. have emerged at all. The 
reference to Hindu culture as the element which provides the essential 
unity implies (a) that the time-referent is prior to Muslim and British 
intrusion/intervention, (b) and that the contributions of the Muslims and 
the British are completely ignored and/or they are treated as aliens, (c) 
that they indirectly ‘disturbed’ the unity of India that was provided by 
Hindu culture, and-(d) that religion is a necessary element in the 
conceptualisation of nation and national identity. The reference to the 
‘urge for political unification’ implies that a-nation is a united political 
entity, comprising cultural multiplicity. 

The points | want to make for the moment are the following. The two 
writers, Mookerji and Prasad, are. mistaking civilisations for nations 
although the former is a much-broader entity as compared to the latter. 
Generally speaking several nations and/or states co-exist within a 
civilisational region. Second, ‘natural geography’ or religion are both not 
necessary conditions for a nation to emerge and exist. Third, a nation is 
essentially a cultural entity and it is not natural for a nation to establish 
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its own state, as is widely believed. Such theories and experiences are 
European and do not fit the reality of South Asia. 

Those who describe India as a composite culture emphasize the 
fusion of Hinduism and Islam, as against the distinctiveness of Hindu 
culture. This fusion, a product of conflict and synthesis, although an 
ancient tendency, is believed to have intensified with the Muslim 
conquest. ‘As soon as the first waves of conquest, plunder and 
desecration had spent themselves, there began the operation of the forces, 
inherent in human nature, which interknit contacts into conational wholes 
and transform plurality into community’ (Benr Prasad 1941: 8). 
Tarachand (1963) graphically described the efforts of Kabir, the saint- 
poet, to fuse Hinduism and Islam; Humayun Kabir (1955) referred to 
Emperor Akbar’s effort at creating a syncretic religion as the first 
conscious attempt to establish a ‘secular state’. Nehru was more explicit: 
‘Akbar became the great representative of the old Indian ideal of a 
synthesis of differing elements and their fusion into a common 
nationality. He identified himself with India, and India took to him 
although he was a newcomer’ (Nehru 1961: 146, italics mine). 

The Muslim ‘conquest’ provides the cut-off point in Indian history to 
those describing India as a composite culture. In contrast, those who 
describe India as an ancient Hindu culture and civilisation consider the 
Aryans to be its original inhabitants, with the Aryan ‘advent’ marking the 
beginning of Indian history, in their view. For both, pre-Aryan culture 
either did not exist, or if it did, it was a ‘low culture’ contributing nothing 
to “Indian culture’. Thus, this conceptualisation ignores the pre- and 
non-Aryan peoples~the Dravidians, scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes—who together constitute nearly 50 per cent of the population of 
India. If Hinduism provides the essential content of Indian nationalism, 
as per the first of the seven modes of conceptualising India, then, 
according to the second mode it is the fusion of Hinduism and Islam that 
provides content to Indian nationalism. 

There are other difficulties and contradictions in the ‘synthetic’ view. 
If conflict and synthesis are inherent in human nature, as Beni Prasad, 
suggests, then it should happen everywhere and we cannot anchor Indian 
Specificity to that process. The transformation of plurality into 
community is an assumption and not a fact. The belief that Hinduism and 
Islam had fused, as Tarachand assumes, is not only contrary to facts but 
probably also denies the possibility of the two co-existing without fusing. 
Humayun Kabir’s notion of a secular state or Jawaharlal Nehru’s idea of 
‘nationality’ does not fit into any of the accepted conceptualisations. The 
use of the adjective ‘newcomer’ to refer to Akbar points to his being 
regarded as an outsider; it exposes the persisting tension between insiders 
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and outsiders and is contrary to the spirit of an evolving composite 
culture. 

Those who characterise the fundamental unity of the Indian ‘nation’ 
In-terms of composite culture invariably recall the examples of emperors 
like Chandragupta Maurya (a Hindu), Asoka (a Buddhist) and Akbar (a 
Muslim) as shining examples of statesmen who nurtured this idea. But it 
is often forgotten that in empires there are elites, subjects and slaves and 
therefore the adjective ‘composite’ connotes different layers of a 
hierarchy. In contrast, by definition the people-at-large constitute a 
nation, a community in which they share a common culture, 
notwithstanding class differences. Apart from this, one notices a glaring 
omission in regard to the contribution made by Jainism and Sikhism to 
the composite character of Indian culture. This omission ‘takes-for- 
granted’ religions of Indian origin other than Hinduism (Oommen 1990 
[a]: 43-66) and denies autonomy to them. Take the example of Buddhism 
which was the main proselytising religion of India and which was 
practically banished from India, instead of being retained, nurtured and 
assimilated into the composite whole. In retrospect it would seem that 
the very characterisation of Indian culture as composite was a political 
project intended to mollify both Hindus and Muslims and to avert the 
partition of India. Despite the nobility of intention, the project failed and 
in the process an erroneous conceptualisation, namely, the ‘two-nation 
theory’ got wide currency. Compositeness implies assimilation and 
fusion, and hence ts the very antithesis of pluralism, which instead is the 
celebration of diversity in order to facilitate the co-existence of cultures, 
in spite of their distinctiveness. 

The ‘synthetic’ view had tts predictable consequences; the Indian 
‘nation’ came to be viewed as a political entity; state and nation became 
interchangeable. In characterising the Indian ‘nation’ as a fusion of 
Hindu and Muslim cultures the reference was to a civilisational entity, a 
vast continent inhabited by one-fourth of humantty. Viewed in terms of 
the context in which the notion crystallised this is understandable. 
During the colonial era the nationalist expectancy was visualised 
primarily in political terms. The ‘nation’-to-be was conceived as a 
. community of would-be citizens; the thrust of the anti-colonial struggle 
was to transform subjects into citizens. But as the dismantling of 
colonialism became imminent, this disjuncture between state and nation 
should have been squarely recognised and an appropriate re-ortentation 
in conceptualisation should have been effected. But this was not to be. 
Consequently, in independent India state and nation became synonymous 
notions. 
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Even Indian Marxists, who conceptualise India as a multi-national 
state, do not maintain a clear distinction between state and.nation. For 
A.R. Desai a nation is an entity consisting of economic, political and 
cultural elements. He writes: 


The national culture exposes, or kindles emotions of indignation or 
hostility towards all forces that thwart the development of national 
society, such as feudal remnants of a pre-national historical period or 
foreign domination. It cries lyrically, . or through ratiocination, 
against all obstacles to the free material and cultural advance of the 
nation (1948: 27). 


Almost everything, from the development of agriculture, religious 
reforms to the emancipation of women is viewed as the expression of 
‘nationalism’ (see Desai 1948: 382-87). While the existence of 
nationalities, that is, linguistic collectivities, is recognised, some of them 
are seen as ‘dormant’, others ‘wakened’ and yet others moving from the 
dormant to the wakened stage (ibid.: 387-90). Such a characterisation of 
the Indian ‘nation’ and ‘nationality’ is problematic because it postulates a 
hierarchy among Indian nationalities. 

Although the ‘two-nation’ theory was the one to gain. wide currency, 
in fact three religious communities—Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs—had 
explicitly invoked religion as the basis of nation, although admittedly for 
different reasons. In 1940, M.A. Jinnah, the then president of the Muslim 
League observed: ‘The history of 1,200.years has failed to achieve unity 
and has witnessed, during the ages, India always divided into Hindu 
India and Muslim India’ (1960: 161). Basing himself. on this view. he 
asserted that Hindus and Muslims were two separate, nations and 
demanded a separate ‘homeland’ for the Muslim ‘nation’. The fact.that 
the majority of Indian Muslims were. converts from Hindu castes and 
tribes did not improve the standing of the neo-convert Muslims in the 
Hindu social structure. ie 


... a Muslim, when he is converted ... becomes an outcaste ... a 
-malecha (untouchable) and the Hindus cease to have anything to do 
with him socially, religiously and culturally or any other way... It is 
more than a thousand years that the bulk of the Muslims have lived 
in a different world, in a different society, in a different philosophy 
and a different faith (ibid. 1960: 230). 


Viewed in this perspective the movement for Pakistan was aimed at 
equality for Muslims in the subcontinent and indeed it overshot its target. 
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Those invoking Hinduism as the basis of the Indian nation were more 
explicit in their advocacy. The statements of Golwalkar were the clearest 
and sharpest in this regard. For him the basic divide was between 
believers in the religions of Indian origin—Hinduism, Jainism, 
Buddhism and Sikhism—and believers in religions that had originated 
outside India, like Islam, Christianity, Judaism, Zoroastrianism and the 
Baha’ faith. Those professing religions of Indian origin were insiders 
and nationals while all others were outsiders and aliens, expected to 
reconcile themselves to a subordinate position or agree to be assimilated. 


The non-Hindu people in Hindustan must learn to either adopt the 
Hindu culture and language, must learn to respect and hold in 
reverence Hindu religion, must entertain no idea but those of 
glorification of the Hindu race and culture . . . may stay in the 
country, wholly subordinated to the Hindu nation, claiming nothing, 
deserving no privileges not even citizens rights. In this country, 
Hindus alone are national, and Muslims and others, if not actually 
anti-national, are at least outside the body of the nation (Golwalkar 
1939: 55-56). 


There are several difficulties with this position. Let me list just three. 
First, there is no Hindu language; Hindus are drawn from several speech 
communities. Second, there is no Hindu race. Third, this position is 
utterly undemocratic. 

For both Jinnah and Golwaijkar national reconstruction meant 
reappropriation of an appropriate past. For the Hindus this meant ancient 
Indian culture and civilisation, with the Gupta Age being regarded as the 
golden age of India and Chandra Gupta Maurya as the ideal emperor. For 
the Muslims the golden age was the medieval period when they had been 
the rulers of India. Both the Hindus and the Muslims had to invent and 
construct tradition and history. However, it 1s clear that these remain 
mere inventions. Why? 

First, in such a conceptualisation of nation one of the religious 
collectivities gets rehabilitated at the ‘centre’ as the hegemonic 
collectivity, relegating others to the periphery and marginalising them. 
This surely represents an untenable exercise in a multi-religious 
democratic polity. Second, the beginning of ‘national’ history gets 
relocated following the entry of the hegemon: hence we may hear of the 
‘Aryan advent’ or ‘Muslim conquest’, as the case may be, conveniently 
forgetting that the same territory had been inhabited prior to the Aryan 
intrusion, and that prior to the Muslim invasion there had existed a 
sprawling civilisation in this region. Third, the untenability of this 
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conceptualisation is demonstrated by the fact that: (a) Pakistan could not 
be held together solely on the basis of common religious bonds and came 
to be divided into two within 25 years of its creation; (b) despite the 
biggest transfer of human population known in history—that is, during 
partition when nine million Hindus and Sikhs moved to India and six 
million Muslims moved to Pakistan—India continues to be the second 
biggest Muslim country in the world with more than the population of 
either Bangladesh or Pakistan; and (c) the Muslims who migrated from 
India—the Bihari Muslims who went to Bangladesh and those who 
settled in Pakistan as the Mohajirs—are not accepted as ‘nationals’ but 
treated as ‘outsiders’. 

The third religious collectivity in India that defines itself as a nation is 
the Sikhs. The demand for a separate Sikh ‘nation’ was first articulated 
in 1946, but a majority of the Sikhs preferred to stay with India. Sikh 
demands were not feasible because in the Indian Punjab, where they are 
concentrated, the Sikhs constituted a mere 33 per cent. In spite of the 
fact that the Hindu-Sikh interaction was intense and included inter- 
marriages, an essential wedge existed between them. The popular belief 
that the Hindu-Sikh divide ts recent, and is the handiwork of a handful of 
crafty politicians, militants and terrorists, is not exactly correct. 
Khushwant Singh, an acknowledged ‘secularist’, writes: “The only 
chance of survival of the Sikhs as a separate community is to create a 
state in which they form a compact group, where the teaching of 
Gurumukhi and the Sikh religion is compulsory, and where there is an 
atmosphere of respect for the traditions of their Khalsa forefathers’ 
(1966: 305; the reference to ‘a state’ is not to a sovereign state but to a 
province within a federal set up). 

The untenability of conceptualising India (which at the time included 
the Pakistan and Bangladesh of today) as a nation by invoking religion 
was understood only by a select few. Pursuantly, they sought to define 
nation essentially as the homeland of all religious communities who 
belonged to it. Thus Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya wrote in 1905: 


It is not the Hindus alone who now live in Hindustan, Hindustan is 
no longer exclusively their country. Just as Hindustan is the beloved 
birthplace of the Hindus, so it is of the Muslims too. Both-these 
communities now live here and will always live here . . .To establish 
real affection and brotherly love among these communities and all 
the communities of India—Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Parsi—is the 
greatest duty before us all (quoted in Pandey 1990: 212; italics 
mine). 
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According to this conceptualisation Hindus do not have the monopoly 
of.claiming Hindustan as their exclusive ‘beloved birthplace’ because 
non-Hindus too live here now. The unstated assumption is that Hindustan 
was essentially and originally the homeland of Hindus. But this raises 
several questions. First, what about the pre-Aryan people of India? Were 
they Hindus? Second, the fact that a majority of Indian Muslims and 
Christians are converts from lower castes and tribes would mean that 
they too are pre-Aryan people. Does one lose one’s nativity/nationality tf 
one changes one’s religion? If yes, does this apply also to those who 
embrace Buddhism, Jainism or Sikhism? Third, there is no distinction 
made between a migrant religious collectivity, which has maintained 
both. its cultural and physical purity (e.g. the Zoroastrians), and those 
who are converts from local groups. The point to be noted is that it is not 
territorial affinity: but religious affiliation that is taken as the critical 
marker in defining nationality even by Malviya. Consequently, the 
presumed rupture between people who profess religious faiths that have 
originated in India and those who are believers in ‘alien religions’ 
influences his definition of nation and nationality, as in most other cases. 

. Lala Lajpat Rai. articulated his idea of Indian nationhood without any 
ambiguity thus in .1920: ‘The Indian nation, such as it is or such as we 
intend to build, neither is nor will be exclusively Hindu, Muslim, Sikh or 
Christian. It will be each and all. That ts my goal of nationhood’ (quoted 
in Nagar 1977: 175). Accordingly, India is the homeland of a plurality 
of religious collectivities and. hence the Indian nation encapsulates all of 
them. Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi articulated it with greater clarity: 


If the Hindus believe that only Hindus should people India, they are 
-living in dreamland. The Hindus, the Mohammedans, the Parsis and 
.. the Christians who have made India their country are fellow 
- countrymen .... In no part of the world are one nationality and one 
religion 1 synonymous terms; nor has it ever been so in India (1938: 
49), . 


If religion is not a necessary element in nation formation, what are the 
essential attributes of a nation? All available facts and experiences 
suggest that the two most critical elements in nation: formation are 
territory and language. These could be ancestral or adopted. Adoption is 
a voluntary act. Thus if a people have a common homeland and if they 
adopt a common language they could become a nation. Such an effort 
was made and is being pursued in India. 

[It is instructive to recall the trajectory of this pursuit. First, Hindi was 
adopted as the ‘national’ language despite a virulent controversy over 
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this issue. As Ambedkar noted ‘... there was no article which proved 
more controversial than Article 115, which deals with the [Hindi] 
question. Hindi won its place as national language by one vote’ 
(1955:14). Second, Hindi was constructed as the national language by 
labelling several languages—Bhojpuri, Awadhi, Braj Bhasha, 
Chattisgarhi, Rajasthani, Maithili—as its dialects. Third, some of these 
languages/dialects are closer to other Indian languages (for example, 
linguists consider Maithili to be closer to Bengali than Hindi) and yet 
were aligned to Hindi to bolster up its numerical superiority. Even then, 
Hindt as defined officially is spoken by only 38 per cent of the people of 
India. Fourth, the procedure prescribed in Article 351 of the Constitution 
to develop Hindi as the national language smacks of deep cultural 
prejudice. Article 351 reads: 


It shall be the duty of the Union to promote the spread of the Hindi 
language, to develop it so that it may serve as a medium of 
expression for all elements of the composite culture of India and to 
secure its enrichment by assimilating without interfering with its 
genius, the forms, style and expressions, used in Hindustani and in 
the other languages of India specified in the Eighth Schedule, and by 
drawing, wherever necessary or desirable, for its vocabulary, 
primarily on Sanskrit and secondarily on other languages. 


Of the numerous problems raised by this article let me mention just 
two: (1) Hindustani: is not listed in the Eighth Schedule of the Indian 
Constitution; one cannot develop a non-existent language or a language 
to which no legal status is attached as the ‘national’ (read official) 
language of a country; (11) if Hindustani is the language to be developed 
as the national language, Persian may be as much, if not more, relevant 
than Sanskrit. Admittedly, we encounter the distinction between 
Sanskrit, a ‘native’ language, and Persian, an ‘alien’ language. In fact, 
the expression ‘composite culture’ used in the article stands in substance 
for cultural hegemony rather than synthesis. 

The Indian practice, however, clearly indicates that all major 
linguistic collectivities with a territorial base are deemed to be culturally 
distinct entities, that is, nations/nationalities. The Indian National 
Congress endorsed the idea of creating administrative units based on 
linguistic homogeneity as early as 1921. In 1928 the Nehru Report 
acknowledged the desirability of creating linguistic provinces. Although 
Prime Minister Nehru accepted the principle underlying linguistic 
provinces on 27 November 1947 in the Constituent Assembly, the 
mobilisation by linguistic collectivities was cognised as a threat to the 
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‘nation’ (that ts, to the state) and was labelled as chauvinist, parochial 
and anti-national. After this initial resistance and ambivalence, the States 
Reorganisation Commission was appointed in 1955. The commission did 
by and large uphold the principle of a language-based administrative 
reorganisation of India. As of today 18 languages are listed in the 
Constitution as national languages. This in effect is a vindication of the 
definition of nation as a linguistic collectivity with a territorial base. The 
Indian experience also demonstrates that if nations are conceded a certain 
level of politico-administrative autonomy within a federal set up they 
may not demand separate sovereign states; the co-terminality between 
nation and state is not axiomatic. In fact, most Indian nations have 
renounced the idea of having their own sovereign states. 

There is a tendency among some authors to refer to tribal and 
linguistic collectivities as sub-nations or ‘little’ nations. In this strand of 
thinking, the little nations and their nationalism are juxtaposed to the 
great Indian nation and its nationalism. Thus ‘great nationalism’ 
according to Guha emerged in the colonial context as the ideology of the 
pan-Indian big bourgeoisie which was eager to capture an appropriate 
share of the growing market in India. The bourgeoisie perceived an 
Indian state more conducive to meeting its aspirations and establishing 
the hegemony of Indian capitalism. On the other hand, the ‘little 
nationalism’ emerged as the ideology of the regional small bourgeoisie, 
the regional middle classes, who feared competition not only from the 
middle classes of other regions but also from the pan-Indian big 
bourgeoisie. Thus, the ideology of little nationalism is oriented to the 
exclusive control of regional markets by the respective middle classes 
(see, Guha 1979: 455-58; 1982: 2-12). 

N.K. Bose (1941: 188-94) discussed what he terms sub-national 
movements among tribes, which are according to him typically 
characteristic of economically backward communities in new nations, 
initiated by the emerging elite to subserve their interests and aspirations. 
Roy Burman (1971: 25-33; 1979: 101-22) goes a step further and 
distinguishes between proto-national and sub-national movements among 
tribes. Proto-national movements emerge when tribes experience a 
transformation from ‘tribalism’ to nationalism; it transcends tribalism. In 
contrast, sub-nationalism is initiated by an acculturated tribal elite to 
cope with the disparities of development. In sub-nationalism the ultimate 
sanction is the coercive power of the community; in proto-nationalism it 
is primarily the moral consensus of the community which is the motive 
force. AH the authors who refer to sub- or little nationalism endorse the 
view that India is a nation but what they mean by the word nationalism 
varies according to individual perceptions. For Guha, the battle between 
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the two nationalisms—great and little—is motivated by economic 
considerations. However, no nation or nationalism can emerge and exist 
exclusively on this basis. In contrast, proto-nationalism is trans-tribal 
whereas sub-nationalism is intra-tribal, both being anchored to the 
problematic of identity; the first in transcending and the second in 
reinforcing it. But there are several movements which are inter-tribal 
(e.g. the Jharkhand movement) and geared simultaneously to economic 
development, political autonomy and cultural identity. Bose’s contention 
that sub-nationalism is a characteristic feature of backward groups and a 
mere manifestation of manipulations by an elite is too rash an evaluation. 

The fact is that several nations are vivisected across South Asian 
states: the Tamils between India and Sri Lanka, the Bengalis between 
India and Bangladesh, the Nagas between India and Mynmar, the 
Punjabis and the Kashmiris between India and Pakistan. While these 
collectivities have a common nationality their citizenship differs. 
Similarly, subaltern peoples are divided and allocated across politico- 
administrative units within India. Just to cite two examples, the Bhils are 
divided between Gujarat, Rajasthan and Mahdya Pradesh; the Santals 
between Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal. Mobilisations by these 
collectivities for their political and cultural consolidation are national 
movements. But these attempts are designated as sub-national, proto- 
national or even anti-national because of the threat they pose to the state 
and/or government. Unless we transcend this state-centrism anchored to 
the notion of terminal loyalty, which instantly installs a hierarchy of 
loyalty, we will not achieve the required clarity. In reality there is no 
hierarchy of loyalty but only contexts of identity. 


i 


Having briefly reviewed the different modes of conceptualising the 
‘nation’ in South Asia, it ts necessary to indicate which of these 
conceptualisations are proximate, if not entirely isomorphic, with our 
social reality. While there has existed and perhaps there continues to 
exist a South Asian civilisation, the territory that this civilisation 
encapsulates now hosts several states. The frame of reference of those 
who refer to India as a civilisational entity is the Indian sub-continent. 
Admittedly, independent India constitutes only a part of this 
civilisational region. We cannot and should not substitute the part, even 
if it is a substantial and significant part, for the whole. 

The effort to equate South Asian civilisation with Hindu civilisation 
is unsustainable because it ignores the nativity of non-Hindu groups and 
underestimates their contribution to this civilisation. It may be noted here 
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that the biggest congregation of Muslims in the world is in South Asia. 
Independent India has the second biggest Muslim population in the 
world. Similarly, 75 per cent of Zoroastrians and a substantial proportion 
of Baha’ts in the world have adopted India as their homeland. The 
persisting tendency to stigmatise Islam and Christianity as products of 
conquest and colonisation is historically incorrect as both Islam and 
Christianity were present in India prior to the Islamic conquest and 
British colonisation. Further, the overwhelming majority of Muslims and 
Christians in India’ are converts from lower castes and tribes who are 
drawn from the pre-Aryan population. Admittedly then, South Asian 
civilisation cannot be equated with Hindu civilisation. 

Can it be that the followers of a multiplicity of religious faiths co- 
existing in India have given birth to a composite culture? The 
characterisation of Indian culture as a composite culture is only partially 
correct in that while the different religious collectivities of India do share 
a common layer of culture they also have certain elements of culture 
specific to them. The product of this sharing process is not a composite 
but a plural culture. The notion of composite culture smacks of a 
melting-pot syndrome and it ultimately implies assimilation into an 
imagined mainstream which in the final analysis is hegemonic in its 
thrust. In contrast, pluralism implies the very celebration of cultural 
diversity. . 

Following Ralph Linton-(1936) one may distinguish between cultural 
universals, specialities and alternatives. Cultural universals are common 
to the entire humanity. But within this universe one can speak of cultural 
specialities across civilisations and societies. All societies permit 
variations at the individual level in regard to dress, food, and style of life 
in general. Cultural alternatives indicate the individual variations in 
cultural practices within cultural specialities. If a sufficient number of 
individuals followed similar alternatives they came to constitute a 
cultural sub-group. 

Cultural specialities are identity markers of cultural groups— 
religious, linguistic, or tribal. Cultural specialities of religious groups are 
their beliefs and rituals. Rituals in turn are of two types: social and 
canonical. ‘Social rituals are shared by those who belong to the same 
linguistic community, that is, nation, irrespective of their religions. There 
is hardly any social ritual shared by the entire Indian population. That is, 
the cultural groups which adhere to the same social ritual are linguistic 
groups and not religious groups. The latter share only canonical rituals 
but with their co-religionists all over the world. It is of particular 
relevance’ here that the citizens of a polity too share a set of common 
rituals but these are political. rituals linked to the state, such as 
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Independence Day, Republic Day, and the like in the case of India. Due 
to the conflation of state and nation, political rituals are wrongly 
perceived as ‘national’. 

To invoke canonical rituals as the sole identity markers of religious 
groups, ignoring all other aspects of their’ life—social, economic, 
political—is to misrepresent social reality and to do violence to the 
cultural integrity of these groups. And yet this is precisely what religious 
nationalists are trying to do. This is deliberate, false and mischievous and 
should be questioned and exposed through sociological analyses. 

Cultural integration of a polity should be measured in terms of the 
intensity of cultural specialities of the communities which constitute it. 
The proportion of cultural speciality practised by religious communities 
in India is very limited and increasingly diminishing, particularly among 
the younger generation. In fact, cultural specialities across linguistic 
communities (i.e. nations) are more elaborate and persistent than those of 
religious communities in India. But the irony ts that religion-based 
cultural specialities are magnified and utilised to mark out some of the 
religious minorities. 

From the early part of this century till 1947 the salient variable for 
defining nation and nationality in South Asia was religion, an irrelevant 
variable. To link nation, which necessarily implies territory, with religion 
is clearly untenable. None of the followers of any of the world religions 
are confined to the territory in which their religion originated. The 
Jewish Diaspora and the consequent dissociation between religion and 
territory is too well known. The Zionist movement and the creation of 
Israel as the Jewish homeland is a response to genocide and persecution 
of the Jews. It is a response to an abnormal situation. Both Islam and 
Christianity, instead, are deeply entrenched, often in regions other than 
those of their origin. This is also true of one of the religions of Indian 
origin, that is, Buddhism. There are several Buddhist majority countries 
in the world, although in India, Buddhism’s original homeland, 
Buddhists are less than one per cent. Similarly, the Indian diaspora has 
transformed several countries—Mauritius, Surinam, Fiji—into Hindu 
majority countries. Clearly, the tendency to assume that a nation‘s 
territory ts the sacred land of the followers of a particular religion and to 
define the content of nationalism in terms of religion is factually 
incorrect and existentially incongruous. 

To conceptualise India as a ‘great nation’ composed of several ‘little’ 
nations or ‘sub-nations’ expresses both ambivalence and fear. The 
ambivalence is implicit in the recognition accorded to the specificity of 
little nations.or nationalities accompanied by an unwillingness to accept 
their specificity completely. This seems to be buttressed by an unstated 
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assumption that if these little nationalities are recognised as nations they 
would necessarily clamour for their exclusive sovereign states; a fear 
based on the European experience but not supported by South Asian 
history. 

This ambiguity and fear is generally evident in South Asia, 
particularly in India and Pakistan. As a consequence language and tribe 
have been accepted as the bases to constitute administrative units, 
thereby investing them with a degree of legitimacy. This in effect means 
that linguistic and/or tribal collectivities with a firm territorial base are 
recognised as ‘nations’. However, some of the linguistic collectivities 
and tribes which are viable nations are denied the possibility of 
maintaining their cultural identity because of state policy and the 
hegemonic tendencies of the bigger nations. 

The completion of this unfinished task, namely, according recognition 
to these neglected and marginalised subaltern nations will go a long way 
in accelerating the process of democratisation and promoting cultural 
pluralism. Such a step will not weaken, as is popularly believed, but 
strengthen and enrich South Asian states. Conceptualising nation as a 
cultural entity, according legitimacy to cultural nationalism and refusing 
to endorse the unsustainable doctrine that state and nation should always 
be co-terminus (see Oommen 1990 [b]: 163-182) are necessary 
prerequisites in this endeavour. 

All seven modes of conceptualising the nation that I have listed have 
receded into the background of late. Today national identity is widely but 
wrongly believed to be surfacing either during games of soccer or cricket 
played by state teams, when states engage in wars, when bombs are 
exploded or when cross border migrations occur. To locate expressions 
of national identity through the route of competition in sports and games 
is at best puerile. Such fierce expressions of loyalty also surface when 
competitions between several teams within the state and/or nation occur. 
Wars are waged between states and not nations. The explosion of nuclear 
devices are undertaken for reasons of state and are exercises in statecraft. 
Issues relating to interstate migration concern citizens entitlements and 
are not matters of national identity. That is, conflation of state and nation 
inevitably leads to the confusion between patriotism and nationalism. 

Contrary to what many think and theorise, the partition of British 
India did not create two ‘nations’, even if religion is accepted as the basis 
of nation formation. (There are more Muslims in India than in Pakistan 
or Bangladesh.) But partition did mutilate South Asian civilisation, and 
divided several nations—Bengal, Punjab, Nagaland. Indeed, partition 
created two states to begin with and a third one subsequently, out of 
which two invoke religion, explicitly or implicitly, for their legitimacy. 
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In the case of the third one, namely India, while the state explicitly 
disapproves this approach, some political parties attest it. That is why the 
aggressive display of religious symbols, invocation of gods or goddesses 
belonging to one or another religion, demolition or construction of places 
of worship, persecution of religious minorities and the glorification of 
the assassination of ‘the religious other’ have become accredited 
expressions of nationalism in South Asia today. These are clear 
indications of the route to ‘fascism’ and ‘fundamentalism’, which are 
negative and narcissistic constructions of the nation and repressive 
expressions of nationalism which will eventually destroy democracy and 
humanism. What we need is a positive and emancipatory construction of 
nation and national identity. 

The utility of a concept depends on its ability to come to grips with 
the empirical reality it intends to capture. A meaningful 
conceptualisation of nation and national identity in South Asia should 
combine several elements identified in the different modes of 
conceptualisations that I have listed. First, South Asia is home to a long 
and enduring civilisation, which was earlier referred to as the Indian 
civilisation. Second, this civilisational region now hosts several states 
and some of these states are divided into administrative units with a 
certain level of cultural specificity and political autonomy. Third, the 
states have jurisdiction over clearly demarcated territories; disputes, if 
there are, will have to be settled satisfactorily on the basis of principles. 
In turn, some of these states—India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka—should be 
viewed as collectives of linguistic groups, quite a few of which are large 
and firmly anchored to specific territories. The people of these linguistic 
collectivities cognise the territory to which they are attached as their 
ancestral homelands. That is, they are nations—products of fusion 
between territory and culture. Even though nations, most of them do not 
aspire to become sovereign states; they only insist on having a certain 
level of administrative and fiscal autonomy. In the final analysis, South 
Asian states should be viewed as collectives of nations co-existing within 
federal states. 

I find support for this mode of conceptualising in the articulations of a 
statesman and of a scholar. I quote extensively from both without 


apology: 


It is fascinating to find how the Bengalis, the Marathas, the 
Gujarathis, the Tamils, the Andhras, the Oriyas, the Assamese, the 
Canarese, the Malayalis, the Sindhis, the Punjabis, the Pathans, the 
Kashmiris, the Rajputs and the great central block comprising the 
Hindustani-speaking people, have retained their peculiar characteristics 
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for hundreds of years, have still more or less the same virtues and 
failings.of which old tradition or record tells us and yet have been 
throughout these ages: distinctly - Indian, with the same national 
heritage and the same set of moral and mental qualities Nene 1961: 
61). 


In me same vein Mukerji ere 268- a had written: 


Cultural symbiosis is the P Raie of India’s ninia 
reconstruction. It is to be clearly noticed in the specific culture 
patterns of the Arya Bhumi and the Anarya Pradesh of Bengal, 
Maharashtra and Tami! Nadu. We submit that these symbiotic 
patterns are the true significance of the terms ‘nationalities’ in India. 

Our nationalism in;the political sense may be the gift of industrial 

' capitalism . . . but the student of Indian history with the proper 
approach will find the meaning of one in every case in the 

coopera of cultural patterns: e 

A few comments are in order here. First the expression ‘India’ stands 
for South Asia in both these-articulations. Second, Nehru. confuses 
between caste collectivities (e.g. the Marathas, the Rajputs) and national 
collectivities (e.g. the Tamils, the Punjabis). Third, within independent 
India the difference between those linguistic collectivities without a 
specific homeland (e.g: Sindhis) and those which clearly identify a 
specific part of India as their homeland needs to be recognised; the 
former are ethnies and the latter are nations. Finally, Mukerji views 
nations as essentially cultural entities; that is, the linguistic and tribal 
collectivities of India are nations. While these nations have their cultural 
specificities they have a common: civilisational thrust and orientation 
which they share with the whole of South Asia: 

It should be underlined here that I clearly distinguish between 
citizenship and nationality. The former alludes to membership in a 
politico-legal entity, that is, the state and the entitlements thereof. The 
latter refers. to membership in a cultural entity, that is, nation, and the 
identity that it implies (Oommen:-1997). South Asia’s polities include 
different religious communities and a multiplicity of castes, none of 
which can legitimately lay an exclusive claim to the whole or specific 
parts of- the territory as: both these socio-cultural categories are 
territorially intermingled. The persisting effort to define some of these 
religious. communities as ‘outsiders’ to thé soil and others as ‘insiders’ is 
to perpetuate falsehood and distort history. Similarly, the tendency to 
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perpetuate the age-old discrimination and oppression based on caste and 
tribe is to undermine the cardinal principles of democratic citizenship. 


I 


I must conclude by indicating the domain assumptions and the rationale 
which inform the arguments presented. The assumptions are: (1) even in 
the most homogenous societies class distinctions would emerge and persist 
and are perhaps unavoidable. In contrast, discrimination, oppression and 
exploitation based on race, language, religion, gender, and so on, are 
avoidable; (2) the dignified co-existence of a plurality of nations within a 
federal state is possible and even desirable; (3) a democratic polity can be 
constituted only if the people participate in the decision-making process, 
for which their mother tongue should be fostered. In a multi-lingual state 
this can be achieved only by constituting language-based administrative 
units to effect substantial decentralisation of the decision-making process; 
(4) a nation does not necessarily aspire for a state of its own. 

Now for the rationale. Although a wide variety of factors provide the 
bases for constituting polities, the most frequent ones are race, religion and 
language, or often a combination of two or more factors. While races or 
physical types and geographical spaces were originally closely linked, 
conquests, colonisation and immigration have drastically changed the 
situation. Today, a large number of polities are multi-racial. Similarly, 
notwithstanding the fact that particular religions had their origin in specific 
parts of the world due to conquest, proselytisation and immigration, the 
original association between religion and territory has become trrelevant 
except as a symbolic association. 

Generally speaking, there is a close association between language and 
territory. When groups migrate and settle in new linguistic regions they 
may have to learn the language of the new habitat, whereas they need not 
change their religion and, of course, they cannot change their race. That is, 
the reshuffling of populations does not go counter to the need for 
developing a common language, an imperative for communication. This, 
however, does not imply that each linguistic group (nation) should have an 
exclusive sovereign state for itself. One can visualise several substanttal 
linguistic groups co-existing within the territory of a state. 

In the light of these considerations I suggest that when states are multi- 
national, they should consciously and systematically foster the policy of 
linguistic pluralism. This is the essential first step for avoiding the rupture 
between state and nation and the only sane option for multi-national states. 
This advocacy is in tune with the currently approved and widely accepted 
notion of cultural rights for groups and communities. 
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Note 


| l 

This paper constitutes the text of Professor T. K. Oommen’s Presidential Address at the 
XXV All-India Sociological Conference, held between 17-19 December 1998 at Aligarh 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 
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On Civil Society 
J. P. S. Uberoi 


God, Man and Nature 


The question of civil society can be approached from either of two 
opposed aspects, the question of culture and the question of power, on 
both of which sociology as well as social anthropology have something 
to say. One may approach the question first from the one side and then 
from the other in order to arrive at a better definition of the field in terms 
of the possible mediation as well as opposition of the two perspectives, 
although it may not amount to a synthesis. This definition will enable us 
to explain the history of civil society, its origin, meaning and effect in 
Europe as well as India, specially in the modern period. Finally, we shall 
propose an hypothesis to the effect that civil society, since it is often 
established on the life and death of the martyr rather than of the hero (or 
the victim), also requires new forms and concepts of pluralism, 
mediation of the one and the many, and of the common usage or custom 
of the people (vernacularism) to sustain it, whether in general amity or 
enmity, solidarity and recipracity, conformity or transgression. In this 
sense, civil society is here supposed a category of universal human 
society, or of historical civilisation as against pre-history, and not only a 
category of bourgeois society or of modern capitalism, for example, as in 
the tradition from Hegel to Habermas. 

From the one side, civil society is a natural and universal 
development of intermediary institutions between the priest and the 
prince or between the household and the state. If we divide the history of 
mankind into five periods, (a) pre-historic, (b) ancient, (c) medieval, (d) 
modern and (e) post-modern, one can say that the history of civil society 
begins only when the institution of the sacred or the divine kingship 
begins to dissolve into two differentiated institutions at the dawn of the 
ancient, or at the very latest the medieval, period out of the past. It was 
Frazer of Britain who placed the fascinating institution of the divine 
kingship, in which the king is also simultaneously the ‘chief priest of the 
state’, at the centre of social anthropology, where it threatens to remain even 
now. Its modern secular version continues to exercise an implicit baneful 
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influence, for example, on the sociology of totalitarianism and its 
varieties, Oriental despotism, Fascism and Communism. 

Frazer believed himself to have proved through the accumulation of 
a mass of evidence that the “combination of spiritual and temporal 
power, of which Graeco-Italian tradition preserved the memory, has 
actually existed in many places’. There was in fact a triple unity, the love 
of God, king and.country, but Frazer, who saw only the first two terms, 
did see that later in ‘some’ countries, ‘a partition is effected between the 
civil and the religious aspect.of the kingship, the temporal power being 
committed to one man. and the spiritual to another’. What he did not see 
is that only so would the love of country, the third party, come into its 
own and establish the institutions of civil society. 


This division of power between a sacred and a secular ruler is to be 

met with wherever the true Negro culture has been left unmolested, 

but where the Negro form of society has been disturbed, as in 

. Dahomey and Ashanti, there is a tendency to consolidate the two 
_ powers in a single [priestly] king. | j 


Thus by implication here the god-man of Christianity and the Oriental 
religions, instead of being the mediator in his life and, death between 
religion and politics or between the people and the gods, is reduced by 
Frazer to a mere monstrous diversion and dead end in the fational 
evolution of human civil society. This implication is at once both.the’ 
secret force and the fault of his great anthropological work; and it is Sal 
widely influential subconsciously. ' = i 


We have seen that in savage or. barbarous society there are often 

- found men to whom the superstition of their fellows ascribes a 
controlling influence over the general course of nature. Such men 

. are accordingly adored and treated as gods ... [and] they are kings as 
well as gods .... Their supposed divinity is the essential [cultural] fact 
with which we have to deal. In virtue of it they are a pledge and 
guarantee to their worshippers of the continuance and orderly 

. succession of those physical phenomena upon which mankind 
depends for subsistence. Naturally, therefore, the life and health of . 
such a god-man are matters of anxious concern to the people whose 
welfare and even existence are bound up with his; ‘naturally he is 
constrained by them to conform to such rules [of royal and priestly 
taboos and other magic] as the wit of early man has devised for 
averting the ills to which flesh is heir, including the last ill, death.... 
But while in the case of ordinary men the observance of the rules is 
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left to the choice of the individual, in the case of the god-man it is 
[socially] enforced under penalty of dismissal from his high station, 
or even of death. 


[Far from being a despot in such early kingdoms] the sovereign in 
them exists only for his subjects; his life is only valuable so long as 
he discharges the duties of his position by ordering the course of 
nature for his people's benefit (Frazer 1950: 122, 198, 203, 305, 326, 
41 4ff). 


Varieties of Mediation 


This was an approach from what we may call the problem of the 
solidarity of God, man and nature, the foundation of faith, morals and a 
way of life, and of its representation and embodiment in institutions and 
custom or culture. The opposite approach is from the problem of power, 
authority or hierarchy and sovereignty, and the concomitant legitimate 
use of force in a given society and its territory. This aspect of the 
question of civil society has been best formulated by Hobbes and his 
followers who argue that the human species could not have emerged out 
of its supposed pre-social state of nature, where life was generally 
‘solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short’, without the surrender of liberty 
by self and the other to the law and the sovereign, Leviathan or the state 
and its organs. This single sovereignty, whether set up by the ‘social 
contract’ or otherwise, ts indivisible in its power and scope; and it alone 
has brought mankind out of the primitive state of nature into the state of 
grace, where good order and progress are possible for all. ‘The state of 
nature is the state of men without government. In the state of nature, 
men's [equal] rights [to life and liberty] are perfect, and they have no 
duties’ (Jaffa 1968: 87). 

The remedy for the state of nature, according to Locke and Hobbes, 
is the state of civil society, which is the same as the state of grace and 
good government, although not in the sense of Oriental despotism. It is 
established by the social contract, the twin premises of which are (a) to 
suppose that the many are in fact/value one, and (b) to let a part stand for 
the whole and be its sovereign. This liberal democratic tradition thus 
places civil society, like the concept of the nation or of the state, 
somewhere between the concrete reality of the single individual and the 
abstract reality of the human species. Such appears to be also the 
impression formed of the institutions of democracy other than the state 
that de Tocqueville (1835-) discovered in America, most recently 
updated under the name of civility, for example, by Shils (1997). 
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After the two modern revolutions c. 1800 of industry in Britain and 
democracy in France, the concept of civil society as representative of the 
general will and the common good was equally frequently associated 
with social democratic thought and the movement for industrial 
democracy, economic federalism, the trade unions and occupational 
representation or functional corporatism and guild socialism. For 
example, Durkheim's lectures of around 1900 before he went to Paris, 
Professional ethics and civic morals, are not so much to the glory of the 
state, private property or the law of contract as to the glory of the 
independent professions which stand between the state and the market. 


So that our political malaise is due to the same cause as our social 
malaise: that is, to the lack of secondary cadres to interpose between 
the individual and the State. We have seen that these secondary 
groups are essential if the State is not to oppress the individual: they 
are also necessary if the State is to be sufficiently free of the 
individual. ... There ts therefore no reason to believe that it is this 
professional life that is destined to form the basis of our political 
structure ... [e.g.] the true electoral unit (Durkheim 1957: 96, 103). 


It was left to the Marxist tradition, however, to elaborate what is in 
effect a critique as well as a defence of civil society—-when it is not 
simply reduced to political economy or the market—as the arena of the 
class struggle, the project of hegemony and other conflicts, including the 
institutional conflict of the state and civil society itself. This last question 
has again come to the fore in order to help explain the fall of 
Communism in Russia and eastern Europe, c. 1990, where the 
institutions of civil society are believed to have been underdeveloped 
and/or had atrophied as compared to the Leviathan of the state. 

Ever since Hegel, who first attributed religion to the human heart as 
well as the state to the agency of reason, European writers, whether 
liberal or Marxist by persuasion, have not had one good word to say 
about the- relation of religion and civil society, with the single possible 
exception of Weber, although this has been a matter of the greatest 
practical concern throughout the modern period in Europe, America and 
Russia. The same absence is unfortunately true also of the concept of the 
nation as against the state, although it is clearly required as the empirical 
as well as the theoretical point of reference for that ‘whole’ society 
which includes family, civil society and the state or even simply the two 
powers of the prince and the priest. Although it is not the received view 
just now, both sentiments of religion and the nation may be important to 
support the life of institutions in a civil as against an uncivil society, for 
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example, as when post-war prime minister Attlee said that British labour 
and the welfare state owed more to Methodism than to Marxism. 
Similarly, in Gandhi's explanation, ‘Violent nationalism, ‘otherwise 
known as imperialism, is the curse. Non-violent nationalism .is a 
necessary condition of corporate or civilized life’ (Young . India, 
27.x1.1924), 

It is to his credit on the other hand that Hegel's Philosophy of right 
(1821) includes in relation to the study of civil society the world of work, 
business, public authority and civil law—as against military or 
ecclesiastical law—“but also morality, ethical life and world-history’. His 
English translator Knox has commented that what we watch in studying 
civil society is a process of mediation: I gain my ends first by your 
means. and then by means of a generalised organisation (e.g. the 
corporation). Hegel himself writes that ‘the whole sphere of civil society 
is the territory of mediation’, we may say ce the particular and the 
universal, self and other, and so on. 

Hegel explained the trinity of family, civil society and the state as 
arranged in chronological as well as logical order, but he was mindful of 
the difference. 


Civil society is the [stage or phase of] difference which intervenes 
between the family and the state, even if its formation follows later 
in time than that of the state. ... The creation of civil society is the 
achievement of the modern world. 


The organisation of civil society, the state and the modern world had of 
course its problems too: 


Against nature man can claim no right, but once society is 

established, poverty immediately takes the form of a wrong done to 

one class by another. The important question of how poverty is to be 

abolished is one of the most disturbing problems which agitate 
` modern society (Hegel 1967: 233, 266f, 277, 354). 


Definition by Opposition 


Though initially awi society was used with imprecision, the 
properties of the concept became clearer over time as a series of 
conceptual oppositions developed between what came to be seen as 
civil society and something else. [a] It was regarded as an attribute of 
‘polished? advanced nations as opposed to primitive and barbaric 
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societies as in Adam Ferguson's An essay on the history of civil 
society (1767). Later Hegel, in a similar vein, was to remark that 
earlier societies did not possess civil societies. [b] To the [social] 
contractarians, Hobbes and Locke, civil society was opposed to the 
state of nature. [c] To Hegel, civil society was distinct from either the 
household or the state. It is in Hegelian theory that the concept comes 
to acquire specific connotations, since to the theorist, civil society 
was a property of modern bourgeois societies. In German, civil 
society is burgerliche Gesellschaft, thus to Hegel as to Marx, civil 
society is bourgeois society. However, the identification is by no 
means merely a literal translation; it refers to a particular kind of 
society that comes into prominence with the birth of capitalism. [d] 
To Marx, civil society is an autonomous arena of economic 
exchanges which is dominated by the commodity principle, it is 
distinct from earlier forms where political and economic power were 
collapsed. [e] To Gramsci it came to symbolize a space where the 
state constructed a project of hegemony, it was a property of 
sophisticated opaque states as opposed to transparent and openly 
coercive states. ... I have argued that civil society is a sphere which is 
flanked by the domain of particularistic loyalties [religious, linguistic 
and ethnic or caste and tribe in India] and the state (Chandhoke 1995: 
113,251). 


This is the summary of a recent review of the concept of civil society 
by a political scientist, who is assuredly familiar with the aspect of 
power. She says nothing about the nation, but concludes that ‘civil 
society is the public sphere where individuals come together for various 
purposes both for their self-interest and for the reproduction of an entity 
called society.’ ‘Society consists of the entirety of social practices 
[customs] both public and private which mark a collectivity’, which we 
may surely call the national society (see also Oommen 1990 and 1990b). 
It is then possible to accept both her conclusions (a) that, ‘as a mediation 
level between the private and the public, civil society is the site of 
expressed politics’; and (b) that ‘the politics of civil society are polarized 
between those practices which affirm the project of the state [or of the 
family?], and those which contest it? (Chandhoke 1995: 72, 168f, 198). 

In the dialectical logic of Hegel on the other hand the three terms, 
family, civil society and the state, form a set in which they are opposed 
to each other and at the same time each of them is a ‘moment’ that 
mediates the opposition of the other two. So Hegel writes (a) that ‘as the 
family was the first, so the Corporation is the second ethical root of the 
state, the one planted in civil society’, like the voluntary association, 
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independent professions or the self-governing medieval craft guild; and 
also (b) that the state is the ‘true ground’ of both family and civil society, 
supporting the sanctity of the former and saving the latter from its own 
atomicity. Moreover, according to the dialectic, (c) there must be a 
further progressive transformation of the first term into the second and of 
the second into the third. 


The expansion of the family, as its transition into a new principle 
[from right to morality], is in the external world sometimes [a] its 
peaceful expansion until it becomes a people, i.e. a nation, which 
thus has a common natural origin, or sometimes [b] the federation of 
scattered groups of families under the influence of an overlord’s 
power or [c] as a result of a voluntary association produced by the tie 
of needs and the reciprocity of their satisfaction. 


Hegel's civil society might be the ’system of the ethical order’ but it 
must properly give way to the universal human or rather divine reason of 
‘the rational state’, ‘the march of God in the world’, ‘the power of reason 
actualizing itself as will’. In the words of his commentator Knox, 


Civil society is the sphere of the particular as opposed to the 
universal.... In other words it is the sphere of the concrete person... 
He differs from the subject in gradually coming to recognize himself 
as a member of society and to realize that to attain his own ends he 
must’ work in with others. Through working in with others, his 
particularity is mediated; he ceases to be a mere unit and eventually 
becomes so socially conscious, as a result of the educative force of 
the institutions of civil society, that he wills his own ends only in 
willing universal ends and so has passed beyond civil society into the 
state (Hegel 1967: 122f, 154, 279, 283f, 350, 353). 


Europe 


If. this civil society was the ‘child of the modern world’, even then it is 
the Christian society and its early modern reform that we may also have 
to consider and not only the bourgeois society of modern capitalism. By 
this definition, modern civil society was established or revived in Britain 
at any rate by the struggle of the Nonconformists, the new Christians, 
who together severed connection with the established Church of England 
when it accepted royal supremacy at the time of the Reformation. The 
Puritans and the dissenters, the Baptists, Independents, Presbyterians and 
Methodists, were all opposed to the union of the church and the state at 
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the national level as initiated by Henry VIII, which readily passed in the 
modern period into the sovereignty of the nation-state as against God, 
‘the absolute power on earth’ (Hegel 1967: 212, 356). The new 
Christians wanted what we may call salvation through religion-in-society 
instead, with pluralist freedom of conscience and worship for all. The 
project was wide, deep and strong enough to require its military defeat 
on the battlefield, leading to the fall of the short-lived Commonwealth, 
the restoration of the monarchy and then the Act of Uniformity, 1662. 
The subsequent Conventicle Acts of 1664 and 1670 were also designed 
to enforce public worship in England according to the officially 
standardised Book of common prayer and liturgy (1549-), and imposed 
severe penalties on all those citizens or subjects who met for other 
‘unauthorized’ congregational worship in voluntary associations of five 
or more. 

This was the picture of religion, civil society and the state in Britain 
at the height of what is known as the Scientific Revolution, c. 650, but 
the struggle had already begun when the Reformation and the 
Renaissance came together in western Europe, c. 1500. Nevertheless, 
another century and a half later, one can show that all the intellect of the 
Industria! Revolution, 1760 to 1840, was produced by the mechanical 
institutes and the so-called dissenting academies of the Nonconformists, 
that is, outside the two universities of England, Oxford and Cambridge, 
which had remained loyal to the church and the state in combination, and ` 
leaving aside what Cromwell had tried to start at Durham. The life and 
death struggle between the posited unity of the state and the church at the 
supreme national level versus the plurality of free religion-in-society as a 
principle of motion of history, which continues throughout the modern 
period in Europe and even in America and Russia, is made quite clear by 
the following dramatic scene, a narration from Foxe's book of martyrs. 
Incidentally the majority of English households have probably possessed 
copies of this popular book since it was first published four and a half 
centuries ago. Here then is the story of the martyrdom of John Lambert: 
the place is London and the time is 1538; ‘the authority and name of the 
bishop of Rome being utterly abolished’, the monasteries are being 
suppressed and dissolved; and Henry VIII is all set to represent the trinity 
of the state, the church and the nation or of God, king and country all in 
himself. 


Then came the king himself as judge of the [Eucharistic] 
controversy, with his body-guard clothed all in white. On his right 
hand sat the bishops, and behind them the celebrated lawyers, 
clothed in purple, according to the manner. On the left sat the peers 
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of the realm, justices, and other nobles in their order; behind whom 
were the gentlemen of the king's privy chamber. ... Being seated on 
his throne, he beheld Lambert with a stern countenance, and then 
turning himself to his counsellors, called forth Day, bishop of 
Chichester, and commanded him to declare to the people the cause of 
the. present assembly and judgment [called against heresy]. 

The oration being concluded, the king rose, and leaning upon a 
cushion of white cloth of tissue, turned himself toward Lambert with 
his brow bent and ... said, -- ‘Why standest thou still? Answer as 
touching the sacrament of the altar, -- whether dost thou say, that it is 
the body of Christ, or wilt deny it?’ l 

Lambert said -- ‘I answer with St. Augustine -- That it is the body 
of Christ, after a certain manner.’ Then the king said — ‘Answer me 
neither out of St. Augustine, neither by the authority of any other 
man; but tell me plainly, whether thou sayest it is the body of Christ 
or no? Then Lambert meekly replied -- ‘I deny it to be the body of 
Christ.’ The king on this said -- ‘Mark well, for now thou shalt be 
condemned even by Christ's own words: Hoc est corpus meum [This 
is my body]. He then commanded [the archbishop] Cranmer to 
refute his assertion; who, first making a short preface to the hearers, 
began his disputation with Lambert... 

Lambert answered, That there was no place of scripture wherein 
Christ doth at any time say, that he would change the bread into his 
body: and moreover, that there is no necessity why he should so do. 
But this is a figurative speech, every where used in the scripture, 
when as the name and appellation of the thing signified is attributed 
unto the sign. [In his earlier defence written to Henry, Lambert had 
said strictly in the style of Zwingli the Swiss reformer that Christ 
was only present in the spirit and that Hoc est corpus meum therefore 
meant only -- “This signifies my body.’] By which figure of speech, 
circumcision is called the Covenant -- the lamb the Passover, besides 
six hundred such instances. With great firmness he then said --. 
‘Now it remaineth to be marked, whether we shall judge all these 
after the [priestly or liturgical] words pronounced [to] be straightway 
changed into another nature [transubstantiation].’ 

At last when the day was passed, and torches began to be lighted, 
the king desiring to break up this pretended disputation, said to 
Lambert, ‘What sayest thou now after all these great labours which 
thou hast taken upon thee, and all the reasons and instructions of 

‘these learned men? Art thou not yet satisfied? Wilt thou live or die? 
What sayest thou? Thou hast yet free choice.’ Lambert answered, ‘I 
yield and submit myself wholly unto the will of your majesty.’ 
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‘Then,’ said the king, ‘commit thyself unto the hand of God, and not 
unto mine.” To which he piously replied -- ‘I commend my soul 
unto the hands of God, but my body | wholly yield and submit unto 
your clemency.’ Then said the king, ‘If you do commit yourself unto 
my judgment, you must die, for I will not be a patron unto heretics.’ 

Then sternly ... [was] here performed the condemnation of 
Lambert by no other ministers. than [Protestant] reformers 
themselves, namely, Taylor, Barnes, Cranmer and [the lord] 
Cromwell, who afterwards in apparent judgment [of Providence], all 
suffered the like for the gospel's sake. 

Upon the day appointed for this holy martyr of God to suffer, he 
was brought out of the prison at eight o'clock in the morning unto the 
house of the lord Cromwell, and ... sat down to breakfast with them, 
shewing no manner of sadness or fear. When breakfast was ended, 
he was carried straight to the place of execution at Smithfield. The 
manner of his death was dreadful; for after his legs were nearly 
consumed and burned, and that the wretched tormentors and enemies 

- of God had withdrawn the fire from him, then two who stood on 
each side with their halberds, pitched him, from side to side as far as 
the chain would reach; while he, lifting up such hands as he had, 
cried unto the people in these words: -- ‘None but Christ, none but 
Christ!’ He was soon after let down again from their halberds, fell 
into the fire, and there ended his life (Milner and Cobbin N.D./1883: 
350ff). 


India 


The nature and pursuit of the national civil society in power and culture 
can be put in the form of four propositions. (a) Civil society is truly the 
locus of God-realisation or self-realisation as well as of the common 
usage or custom of the people, and not only of tradition and authority or 
what is handed down. (b) It is the sovereign arbiter of custom as against 
the priest, custodian of tradition, and the prince, maker and executor of 
the state and its law. (c) Inspired in the modern world by new religion, 
secularism or pluralism, civil society alone has the inherent power to find 
a people's principle of history and so to change the common usage, the 
‘custom of the country’, as well as itself, as in the Gandhian view of self- 
rule and self-reform, the one being the condition of the other. (d) The 
prince and the priest, whenever the two rule together, either through a 
state-established religion or a religion-established state, are the enemies 
of civil society, its national autonomy, self-expression, political 
economy, customs and morality. 
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The struggle of civil society in India during the modern period runs 
parallel to the rise and recognition of the vernaculars and vernacularism 
everywhere in language, labour and culture; and it is the story of religion 
and politics proceeding from Kabir (1440-1518) to Mahatma Gandhi. Its 
political culmination, if we may call it that, is the movement for the 
linguistic reorganisation of the states of the Union after 1950, that is, as 
against the previous politico-administrative map of British Indian 
provinces and the states of the princes. Civil society was thus 
established in the Indian modernity by the ‘separation of powers’ of the 
priest and the prince, the Brahmin and the Rajput, followed by the 
introduction of a system of pluralism and vernacular democracy in the 
social space so opened for the nation and the people. 

Gandhi wrote down his gospel of truth and non-violence for this civil 
society in the form of a dialogue with people like Savarkar, advocate of 
the Hindu nation-state, on his sea voyage from London to South Africa 
in 1908. Savarkar scratched the outline of his contrary Hindutva on the 
walls of his prison cell in the Andamans a few years later, but had 
already as a student met and hated Gandhi in London. Savarkar wrote 
that the strength, cohesion and progress of India depended in the last 
resort upon the sense and sentiment of Hindutva or Hinduness, relegating 
questions of social reform and Hindu-Muslim unity to merely side issues. 
Whether or not he was the inspiration of terrorists and assassins, 
Savarkar brought all his talent and energy to focus on the project 
expressed by the slogan that he coined on his birthday in 1941, ‘Hinduize 
all politics and militarize Hindudom!’ He was widely recognised as a 
hero of the national freedom movement; and for him the Hindus alone 
constituted ‘the foundation, the bedrock, the reserved forces of the Indian 
state’ (1923: 119-28). 

Gandhi, on the other hand, who fed the movement in civil society, 
was the martyr of swaraj, self-rule or home-rule. Even in his civil 
disobedience he was the supreme witness to the causes of pluralism and 
social reform, Hindu-Muslim unity, the removal of Untouchability, and 
of swadeshi (home-grown) as the love of one's neighbour and of his or 
her labour, putting the truth of God and civil society above the state and 
the transfer of power as well as above the tradition of the priestly 
shastras. Gandhi wanted the pluralist ‘equality of all religions’ (1930) as 
the foundation of modern Indian society, nationality and culture, whether 
. politically organised as one independent state or as two (1947); and he 
consistently refused to subordinate means to ends or ends to means, 
either for himself and his own or for any other segment of humanity. 
Needless to say, his method and praxis of satyagraha, truth and non- 
violence, Savarkar rejected outright as sinful as well as suicidal. 
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In Gandhi's civil society the self would always look the other in the 
eye as its second self, and offer dialogue and non-violent conversation 
without fear of the possible consequences. For him the national freedom 
movement of swaraj meant essentially the self-reform and self-rule of 
civil society; and Ram Rajya was to bring the rule of salvation-in- 
society, a ‘kingdom of Heaven’ in politics viewed as self-management of 
the institutions of civil society rather than of the state. While telling the 
British as well as Tagore that ‘our non-cooperation is a retirement within 
ourselves’ (1921), he in fact produced out of tradition, or rather from the 
customs of the country, a modernity of India's own; and in order that 
India could come into its own in the world with a reformed tradition of 
pluralism and what | call vernacular democracy. In this way the path of 
national salvation in history was transformed from dharmayuddha, the 
classical just war of priests and princes, into the new satyagraha, the 
struggle for truth in any and every field by the methods of martyrdom, 
self-control and non-violence, whether it was for the achievement of 
independence, ending foreign domination and exploitation or for the 
regulation of relations among the different communities at home. 


Pluralism and Civil Society 


If it is to represent the principles of solidarity as well as reciprocity and 
not be only the arena of the struggle for power or profit, civil society 
must next address the problem of pluralism defined as the mediation of 
the one and the many and not only as a synonym for diversity. Indeed 
one may go futher and suggest that, apart from or along with the hardy 
perennials of domination and exploitation, death and destitution, 
affliction and alienation, the problem for the (post-modern) world today 
is perhaps the reconciliation of difference with equality in civil society. 
This surely cannot be achieved within a framework (a) of the permanent 
majority and the minority, hierarchy, superordination and subordination 
or the centre versus the periphery and the margin, or alternatively (b) of a 
falsely imagined unity brought about by uniformity, homogeneity and 
centralisation. In this sense the Gandhian ‘equality of all religions’ 
means that all of them are equally true and truly equal as well as equally 
humanly imperfect, and therefore each of them is capable of self-rule and 
self-reform (swaraj) in the common light of God's truth and non- 
violence. 

It is necessary to add that to this Gandhian attitude in religion there 
would correspond a true federalism in the state, even if imperfectly under 
the Mughals and the British, and real tolerance and purity in civil soctety, 
labour and the economy. This has been the modern Indian way of 
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knowing when to combine and when to separate a multi-religious nation, 
a modern pluralist society and a federal secular state. The secular state, 
for exe \le, is then ideally required by some to be the managing director 


woke \ civil society, but by others contrariwise as the pre-condition 

ay " ulfilment of religion- in-society, and this is a — and 
Rutt: ning of unity in variety. 

w explain the background of the Indian modernity on the 
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\f cultural pluralism. People in a multilingual 


te \of speaking in which they can maintain their 
C ll communicate with speakers of other 
la. . bilingual or multilingual. Languages are 
not all spheres of activity .... The patterns of 
use , R ngle] bilingual community are largeiy 
complementary. 


All languages are equal, but different languages have different roles 
in society, an ao: 4 erent positions in the education system .. 
That each on h a 3 ‘tiprocal] access to the other's variety (ea. g. 
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. Urdu wontity [for example] becomes more relevant only in-the 
context of Hindi rather than in the context of any other language.. 
Though the institutional affiliation of Urdu is with the Persian 
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literary tradition and that of Hindi with the Sanskrit literary tradition, 
Hindi and Urdu literature have been developed by the same 
' population in the same region -- Hindu and Muslim’ writers have 
contributed to both these varieties. As in various ‘other spheres of 
- creative arts, music, painting, dance and drama, so [also] in writing, 
there has been a remarkable -reciprocity....” Persian scholarship 
flourished alongside ‘the traditional Sanskrit scholarship for-a long 
time in the Northern courts... [and] for the first time in the history. of 
Indian languages, a common lingua franca [Hindustani] becomes the 
language of the court, administration, law and order, though spread 
[and varied] over a vast territory .... Linguistically, Urdu and Hindi 
are recent [alternative] standardisations of a medieval [or an early 
modern] lingua franca. 
Our linguistic issues are not the- multiplicity of languages, social 
- Variation and variéties, but of the gaps between the ‘colloquial [or the 
vernacular] and the [elite] literary standards a 1977: 3f, 37, 47, 
50, 56, 60). -> | 


The logic of national pluralism, therefore, makes the common usage 
of civil society prevail over or along with the authority of inherited 
tradition, and perhaps this. is‘ the normal and the proper condition of 
modernity. Multilingualism is thus inclined to keep its distribution of 
differences generally functional, contextual and domain-specific as well 
as group-specific, for example, in relation to the family, neighbourhood, 
bazar, formal education, including the laboratory, work, administration, 
worship and play, although there will be ‘also degrees of overlap and 
competition. Several independent studies. confirm that spoken and 
written languages live and develop, not by seeking purity or'insulation or 
officially-sponsored standardisation, but by free on-going contact, 
interaction and exchange with othér ec in- ‘a — setting, 
national and international. " 

The European writers who could be quoted on the’ subject, e:g. Levi- 
Strauss and-Lotman, have duly recognised: but two tendencies at-work in 
history and society, the centripetal and the centrifugal or homogeneity 
and heterogeneity, whereas the Indian experiment will show us a field of 
four possibilities to make up thé logic of pluralism.: The Europeans 
imagine any two things to be either (a) similar and together (equality or 
homogeneity) or (b) separate and different (inequality or heterogeneity). 
But this opposition completely ignores and excludes the’ other pair of 
possibilities that two things could be in the relation of ‘competition, 
equivalence or correspondence, that is (c) separate but similar, or-else of 
complementarity, that is (d) togethér but different; and:all four empirical 
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and theoretical relations can be shown simultaneously on two 
perpendicular axes of similarity/difference and togetherness, proximity 
or contiguity/separateness (Uberoi 1996: 106f). 

‘Such a system of national pluralism, for example, multilingualism or 
multiculturism, classical and/or vernacular, is constantly sustained, made 
effective and integrated by the simultaneous operation of two social 
tendencies or principles: (a) the distribution of differences into 
complementary, and not only competitive, domains and contexts of 
situation; and (b) the convergence of underlying structures, not only their 
divergence, through the free human act of communication. (For 
example, the Saurashtri dialect of Gujarati emigrants who settled in 
Tamil Nadu from c. 1500 onward ts Pandit's case in point. The 
similarities between Tamil and Gujarati can be seen as part of a larger 
framework of comparison of Dravidian and Indo-Aryan. There are 
certain significant differences also. In so far as Saurashtri shares these 
features with Tamil and not with Gujarati we are able to say that the 
linguistic structures of Tamil and Saurashtri are much more closely 
related to each other—indeed they are almost tdentical—-than either of them 
is to the original parent Gujarati.) 

The first principle is a kind of self-control on variation and 
differentiation within the system (synchrony), while the second is a self- 
control on variation or diversification between two or more systems in 
evolution (diachrony). We may therefore conclude that under the regime 
of pluralism all differences are negotiable in civil society because no one 
truth or reality falsifies another; and that the strategy and dialectics of 
negotiation, whether in harmony or conflict, amity or enmity, produce in 
effect neither homogeneity (or equality) nor heterogeneity (inequality) 
but a new non-dualist axis of mediation, that is, of equality with 
difference. 


The Concept of Custom 


We may finally ask what is meant by the ‘custom of the country’ 
whether or not its ‘country’ is a separate territory: (a) as the unit and 
foundation of what we have termed vernacular democracy, and (b) in 
relation to the emergence of human history and civil somen out of the 
primeval state of nature. 

The recent review by an historian, Kelley 1990, offers perhaps the 
best documented summary of the concept of custom. In the form of 
second nature (altera natura) it has run through all departments of 
European life and thought, and the idea of culture as second nature 
underlies the history of modern social science. Beginning with the 
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ancient Greek distinction between nature (physis) and man-made rules, 
law and conventions (nomos), one approach has continued the tradition 
from ‘custom is king’ (Pindar) to Bagehot’s dictum in explaining 
Britain's constitution as both forming and formed by the fcake of custom’ 
(1867). Custom, in the sense. of consensus and usage, was the ruler 
(magister) of human speech and so of human life in terms both collective - 
(the common usage) and individual (the sense of habit). - 

During the Christian middle ages of Europe, the church as well as the 
state took a dim view of custom (consuetudo). Apologists for the 
supreme legislative authority of the state urged that making law was the 
exclusive monopoloy of the sovereign and it always superseded custom 
(which was already not included among the sources of classical Roman 
law); but some French and Italian jurists argued in the interest of civil 
society that on the contrary ‘custom abolishes law’. The terms of this 
debate referred to natural law or man's universal reason, on the one hand, 
and to the law of nations (custom), on the other hand, this latter -being the 
office of the people. The fathers of the Christian church, Augustine and 
Jerome, laying down the canonical foundation, rejected custom as being 
the corruption rather than the generation of human nature and of human 
law, thus regarding it as alienated from the sacred or the divine and the 
ecclesiastical law. Isidore of Seville had conceded only that ‘custom is a 
sort of general law [jus] established by manners [mores], which ts taken 
as-a legal rule [/ex] when legal rules [statute law and/or the canon law] 
are lacking’. The more generous view of the jurists, however, was that 
‘the power of custom is three-fold: it is the founder of law, the interpreter 
of law and the abrogator. of law’ (Paulus); custom therefore represents. 
the will of the people and it also rules their conduct. 

‘In early modern Europe, the movement of the Renaissance and the 
practising jurists, as Kelley says, took the fatter view that in short ‘custom, not 
natural instinct or universal reason, was the ruling force in civil society’ 
(Connan), thus reinvoking the Greek nomos basileus, custom is king. The 
simultaneous evolution of the common law in England and the droit commun 
in France was wholly a matter of custom versus both state ‘absolutism and the 
Roman church; and ‘use’, as Hamlet said at the time, ‘almost can change the 
stamp of nature’. The official or the magisterial Reformation of Luther and 
Calvin, however, continued to insist that our second nature was even more 
corrupted than the first (after the Fall of man). Luther often repeated ‘the 
gospel to the effect that Christ the lord had identified himself as being the truth 
and not as habit or custom (John 14: 6). The Puritans and the dissenters of the 
radical Reformation, as we have already discussed above, nevertheless stood 
up for a plural civil society in the form of freedom of conscience and worship 
in the history of the Protestant martyrs. 
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Habit and custom, individual and collective, were also dissolving in 
philosophy under the attacks of rationalism on the one side and of 
naturalism on the other, although Michaux still argued that ‘customs are 
the true monuments of the nations of Europe, and the creation of these 
nations as a body’. ‘We emerged into a social and political order’, not by 
the Leviathan of the social contract, ‘but rather as revealed in our 
customs’, as we shall also conclude. 

‘At the point of maturation of modernity, the French revolution of 
1789 onwards attempted to deal a death blow to the concept of custom, 
replacing it some fifteen years later with the Civil code, the work of the 
state and its citizens. But it continued to lead a posthumous life in 
modern social science, including linguistics and psychology as well as 
sociology and anthropology, not to mention also in the politics of culture, 
nationality and identity until today. At the same time, on the other side of 
the Channel, the Industrial Revolution had split the unity of custom as 
the representation of the common usage and collective consciousness as 
well as conscience into a duality, the rule of technical reason versus 
merely tradition, habit or what is handed down, which duality Kelley 
does not discuss (1990: 85-100). | 


Society without the State 


The question of the order of power or the power of order in the sense of 
the first emergence of order out of anarchy~at the cost of setting up a 
system of sovereignty with a single authority and hierarchy, 
centralisation and stratification—has been settled by the mediation of a 
state of ‘ordered anarchy’ articulated by a system of alternate oppositions 
and solidarities ruled by custom versus the state of nature where 
prevailed the war of each against all. This is the seminal result of the 
theoretical and empirical work of the British school of political 
anthropology beginning in 1940 with African political systems edited by 
Fortes and Evans-Pritchard up to the synthesis of Politics, law and ritual 
in tribal society by Gluckman in Britain (1965) soon to be followed by 
Balandier’s Political anthropology in France (1970). Its chief 
contribution to theory is that, against the supposed ‘social contract’ of 
Hobbes and his followers which envisaged a community or many 
communities living together under the empire of one law and 
sovereignty, which was supposed to be indivisible, it shows that the 
many may continue to practise their home-rule within a “community of 
sovereignties’ (pluralism), if the expression is allowed, which is the 
positive aspect of ordered anarchy relevant to both war and peace, for 
example, in the theory of international relations. 
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In many tribal societies without the state (or the church) there is 
found a simultaneous distribution of sovereignty and territory under the 
common law and general rule of ‘balanced opposition’ or segmentary 
systems of self-help, solidarity and reciprocity. The whole population, 
which may number tens of thousands or lakhs if not millions, and its 
territory are divided into two or more homologous sub-divisions, local 
communities or segments at a number of descending/ascending levels, 
such that the two systems are parallel and coordinated at each level. The 
ordering of segments is often socially reckoned on a pyramidal and 
unitary genealogy of generations of ancestors, in the male or more 
unusually in the female line, each of whom is identified with and 
invoked by the corresponding local community of a territorial section or 
sub-section. All Jocal communities at each and every level of 
segmentation are reckoned as structurally equal (homologous), like two 
or more teams in a game of sport, and possess a degree of corporateness, 
such that internal conflict or dispute will be subject to mediation, 
arbitration and conciliation in the first as well as the last instance—as 
against the supposed tribal law of an eye for an ‘eye and a tooth for a 
tooth’. : 

The series of untlineal descent groups that are homologous and are in 
a system of solidarity and opposition are also, by the rule of exogamy, 
interrelated by marriage, forming a network of affinal alliances as well as 
of matrilateral links called complementary filiation, which acts as a 
further brake on public delict and the spread of disorder. This does not 
apply of course to the Arabs whose lineages are non-exogamous and 
without cross-cutting ties, but their lineage system ts nevertheless 
coordinated with their territorial system to form the segmentary political 
system. Apart from these two principles, descent/ kinship and territory, 
there are usually found also decentralised but uniform systems of age- 
sets or of rituals, including systems of the ceremonial exchange of gifts 
like the kula of Melanesia, which require or assume alternate competition 
and cooperation among the local communities at each level of 
segmentation, that s, by their situational aggregation/segregation. It is not 
necessary that such varied sub-systems within a tribal society should all 
correspond to each other, point by point, but there must exist some 
method of their correlation in order to call it one society and polity, 
though being without central government, the state or a single chief. 

By the situational aggregation/segregation jointly called 
segmentation is meant primarily the social process of ‘balanced 
opposition’ of one tribe against its neighbouring tribes; of one primary 
section of a tribe against its other primary sections; of one secondary 
section against other secondary sections of the same primary section; and 
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of one tertiary section against other tertiary sections within the same 
secondary section, this nesting political series necessarily stopping 
before the single family household and its territory. 

The principle of relativity permeates segmentary systems almost by 
definition, so that the political meaning and effect of any event depends 
upon its context of situation. For example, the single offence of homicide 
or a dispute over land may lead respectively (a) to a kind of war when it 
occurs between men of two independent tribes; (b) to a raid of reprisal 
between the remote agnatic cousins of two primary sections of the one 
tribe; (c) to a long feud of reciprocal serial killings between the nearer 
agnatic cousins of two secondary sections; (d) to a quickly-settled 
vengeance or payment of blood-money when it occurs between two 
adjacent tertiary sections. (e) Within the small and close group of a 
single tertiary section it is a heinous crime and inexpiable sin for a 
brother to kill a brother, and there is no remedy. Such an event would be 
simply denied or blamed on their (assumed) different mothers; and 
patricide, if it is at all conceivable, would end in the self-administered 
punishment of suicide or a guilty exile. 

Such principles of comparative politics, including the claim of civil 
society to its sacred or profane territory, have been revealed by the study 
of segmentary stateless societies, and they are not replaced but only 
somewhat muted by the emergence later of government and 
administration, nations, states and empires in history. Meanwhile the 
concept of custom and the common usage, including its consciousness as 
well as conscience or its sense and sensibility, remains the hallmark and 
the mainstay of human civil society or of civility, as indeed of its 
language and territory. The concept of the nation existing in a system of 
nations can be then redefined as that civil society whose sense of 
collective subjectivity and responsibility has determined to resolve 
within itself, with or without the state and its organs, the questions and 
problems of inequality as well as difference, of stratification as well as 
segmentation, which are common to the human species. 


Bibliographical Note 


The references cited here are not comprehensive but minimal, selective, comparative, 
theoretical and ideological. The Indian references are limited to only new themes and 
approaches. 

Although there is found no article or index entry under the heading of civil 
society, several key terms, definitions and articles relevant to issues of civil society can 
be readily located in a previous standard work of reference, International 
encyclopaedia of the social sciences, but they will need to be updated, interrelated and 
critically applied. Jaffa 1968 on the concept of natural rights is a case in point. On the 
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other hand, Hegel 1967, first published by the Clarendon Press in 1952 translated from 
the German of 1821 which also bore the alternative title Natural law and political 
science, is the single definitive classic text, difficult but essential, on the morals and 
ethics of the state and civil society, if not also of the family. 

Frazer 1950, first published in 1922, is by far the most influential study of 
politico-religious kingship, its associated personal charisma and magic, which left no 
room for a civil society. 

Balandier 1970 is an excellent comparative review, critical and original, of the 
English and French sources. It bears on the continuities and discontinuities of politics 
and civil society in emerging from pre-history into history. Gluckman 1965, Politics, 
law and ritual in tribal society, as its title indicates, is a synthesis of the three 
dimensions of social anthropological theories of the state and conflict or strife in civil 
society, well-illustrated with detailed ethnographic examples. Fortes and Evans- 
Pritchard 1940 comprises eight monographic studies with two comparative chapters by 
Radcliffe-Brown and the editors that established the sociological theory of segmentary 
systems based on descent/kinship and territory, and so on, which could form the 
principles of civil society even without the state and the church. 

Kelley 1990 is an excellent review of the literary sources of classical or ancient, 
medieval and early modern periods in Europe. It complements from an_ historical 
civilisation with church and state the anthropological perspective on law, custom and 
society. Milner and Cobbin’s edition of Foxe’s book of martyrs is sub-titled ‘a 
complete and accurate account of the lives, sufferings and triumphant deaths of the 
primitive and Protestant martyrs, in all parts of the world’. It is a popular book of 
modern Britain that explains best how Christian witness, self-sacrifice and conscience 
make, open and reopen a free space between the state and the (established) church. 

First published 1835-, de Tocqueville 1945 is American liberal democracy's best 
defence, with intermediary institutions between the citizen and the state standing in for 
civil society. In the same tradition, Shils 1997 has nine selected essays on American 
liberalism, tradition and civil society, informed by sound (if conservative) sociological 
sense. On the other hand, Durkheim 1957 comprises lectures given at Bordeaux, 
1890-1900, and in Paris, 1904, 1912, and so on, on the state, the individual and modern 
institutions of civil society and the economy in the tradition of social democracy. ` 

Chandhoke 1995 is a review from political science, specially good for ready 
reference on: the Hegel, Marx and Gramsci tradition. Pandit 1977, Language in a 
plural society, is an important definition of modern Indian pluralism from a 
sociolinguistic point of view. Oommen 1990a, and 1990b on social movements of 
protest and change, show a consistent defence of pluralism and civil society (nation) 
with good Indian empirical reference and unusual theoretical ene to all three 
terms (nation, state, society). 

‘Savarkar 1923 is evidently the only book so far produced by the ideology of 
Hindu nationalism (cf Gandhi's Hind swaraj). It shows with apparent approval 
concerns of the state prevailing over those of civil society. Uberoi 1996 to the contrary 
evidences the martyrology of Shiah Islam, Sikhism and Gandhism in defence of the 
concern of salvation-in-society as being above the state as well as the authority of 
tradition as a principle of motion of history and civil society. 
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Note 


This paper is an edited version of the text of the valedictory address delivered by 
Professor J.P.S. Uberoi at the XXV All-India Sociological Conference, Aligarh Muslim 
University, Aligarh, 19 December 1998. 
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State and Civil Society: Reframing the 
Question in the Indian Context 


Vikash N. Pandey 


In our nightmares and consciences, the complex truths of the past are at risk of 
being sorted and pressed into the simplifying imperatives of the present. The 
act of ‘looking’ is partly ‘pre-interpreted’ through a range of intense personal 
and collective present meanings.... Other stories are less told and less well 
remembered because they jar in-one way or another with current sensibilities 
or perceived truths. In this sense, we fail to use the past as a resource as fully 
as we could. Our memory is fractured. 

—-A. Harrington 


Introduction 


State and civil society are being widely debated in contemporary times. 
Yet, due to an uncritical employment of these concepts, the critique of the 
state and the celebration of civil society and culture (tradition in one sense 
and liberalism in the other) has acquired enormous influence in anti- 
modernist and resurgent market-friendly articulations. This paper attempts 
to (a) re-visit the backwaters of these concepts, and their place in different 
theoretical traditions; and (b) scrutinise the fallacious understanding of the 
relationship between state and society as mutually hostile, and its 
consequent polarising effects. It will be argued that such a dualism results 
in a retrogressive romanticisation-of tradition/culture and civil society. 

It is, perhaps, no accident that such political discourses are also co- 
terminus with the current eclipsing of an egalitarian thrust and the 
phenomenal resurgence of fundamentalism, and of ethnic religious and 
racial violence in all parts of the globe. Insurmountable human tragedies are 
taking place in the name of ‘identity’ salvation, and these are being 
counterposed to the violence of the modern state (making no distinction 
between government and state). On the one hand there is uncritical praise 
for the capitalist liberal state (posited as the only modern and democratic 
form possible or desirable) which forecloses any alternative formulation of 
democracy or an egalitarian polity. On the other we find a savage criticism 
of modernity counterposed by an equally non-reflexive praise of 
tradition/culture as opposed to the state. In such a view the ‘modern’ state is 
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conceived as universalised and homogenising, acting against culture/ 
tradition and, thereby, the people. The pre-modern traditional polity is 
posited as the real democratic polity, thereby calling for privileging the 
culturally based social collectivities against the modern and anti-people, 
state-regulated ones as the only genuine future left before us. In this 
political discourse, the appeal for anti-modern social collectivities is, 
paradoxically, built on the liberal strategy of separating state from society. 
In short, a larger platform is covered by the dualism of culture/society vs. 
state, and tradition vs. modern. In opposition to their view this paper 
argues that state and/or society are intertwined concepts denoting a 
dynamic discourse, each affecting and getting affected by the other, and 
neither of them being socially frozen identities/entities. 

In the first section of this paper the existing paradigms and what their 
formulations on the inter-linkages between state and civil society consist of 
are reviewed. The following section pays particular attention to the debate 
within India. In the Indian context, our main focus is on the culturalist 
critique of the modern Indian state and celebration of civil society/tradition. 
Therein, we offer a critique to expose the common fallacy culturalists share 
with the liberal-democratic framework. Overall, this paper intends to deal 
with the polemical intents of the neo-liberal celebration of globalisation and 
with the cultural cry of tradition against modern (that is, the weakening of 
the state against the proposed world as a free market or civil society), 
precisely in order to capitulate the relationship between the state and civil 
society, as attempted in the concluding section. 


State vs. Society 


Leading modern societies claim to have a constitutional and democratic 
state, based on the rule of law which stems from the balance between the 
legislature and the executive. These bodies of governance are supposed to 
be accountable to: the will of the people as expressed through electoral 
forms of political participation. As these governing institutions derive their 
power from the people, they are subject to the control of the people. This 
ensures, at least formally, that there is no monopoly of power in the hands 
of a single class or group and democratic nghts are guaranteed to all 
members of society. Thus, under such an arrangement, the modern state is 
an expression of popular rule. 

Based on this fundamental assumption about the ‘formal’ nature of the 
liberal-democratic state, it is argued that such a polity is essentially plural, 
cutting across social classes. Power is dispersed among groups, institutions 
and organisations. Inequalities do exist but being non-cumulative, they are 
negotiated and modified through democratic struggles and bargaining 
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among various economic. and socio-political interests. When we add issues 
such as language, gender, race, religion, ethnicity, and the like ‘... there is a 
dispersal of powerful individuals and groups throughout society and in so 
far as this heterogeneous system of checks and balances is subject to any 
unified control, it is a control established through the political system and 
accountable to the people through the ballot box’ (Jessop 1991: 173). 

Thus, such states serve to (a) mediate among competing interests, and 
(b) even acting, sometimes, against the interests of ‘capital’, maintain the 
public and national interests in opposition to sectional and international 
interests. These entities cannot afford to be partisan because it would 
result in an erosion of their legitimacy. This applies equally to all kinds 
of sectional interests such as regional, linguistic, sexual, racial, cultural. 
In this sense, if a state becomes partisan, it is because of the inadequacies 
in democratic accountability. Therefore, to maintain the neutral, 
balancing and mediating role of the state, it is necessary that democratic 
accountability in the political system is advanced. This democratic 
accountability lies in the expansion of ‘civil society’, a reduction in the 
role of the state (and collateral bureaucratic power). By mediating the 
role of the state under the supervision of civil society, democratic 
actualisation of plural groups can be furthered within the boundaries of a 
state. 

It is argued that whenever the state expands and becomes strong 
(reducing or crushing civil society), its repressive and authoritarian 
tendencies become overwhelming. Gellner gives the example: ‘Civil 
society (in the USSR) had been crushed and atomised by Bolshevik 
centralism, by the fusion of all hierarchy and organisation into a single 
nomenclature’ (1991: 133). Gellner goes on to describe the restoration of 
capitalism, religious revivalism, ethnic conflicts and re-emergence of neo- 
fascism in Russia as ‘a painful revival of civil society’ (ibid). Though with a 
different vocabulary, some Indian scholars have found a similar process 
behind the contemporary assertion of plural groups and civil society in the 
shape of religious revivalism, ethnic and such other mobilisations against 
the Indian state. We shall talk about this in greater detail in the next section. 

This whole edifice of a democratic polity is erected on the fundamental 
dualism of the state and civil society. This is based on two core 
assumptions: (a) that civil society, being essentially plural in character, is 
inherently democratic, non-repressive; and (b) that the state 1s essentially a 
repressive institution. 

After separating the two a reconciliation is attempted by suggesting that 
to maintain the democratic nature of our polity, it is necessary that the state 
be minimal and put under the active control of civil society. Only then 
could the harmony between individual-civil/society-state be achieved.. 
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Superficially ironical but fundamentally supplementary, the liberal 
construct as well as . the culturalist critique of the state are premised on its 
supposed autonomy. The state is oppressive because it can weaken or 
negate the forces with divergent preferences/interests and thus reduce the 
plurality because of its universalising thrust. In-other words, it is suggested 
that ‘... states and people may formulate and pursue goals that are not 
simply reflective of the demands or interests of social groups, classes or ` 
society’ (Skocpol 1985: 20-21). 


Critique 
Let us look at the achievements of the modern state with its democratic 
polity, which distinguishes it from the pre-modern and even classical liberal 
state. The purpose behind this stock-taking is three-fold: (1) the 
strength/claims will guide constructive criticism that there are inherent 
limitations to this approach. These limitations call for alternative 
conceptualisation of the state-society relationship for a better ‘future’; (2) it 
will also guard against reductionist tendencies in the orthodox critique of 
the state and enable an alternative conceptualisation based on recent 
contributions of critical theories; and (3) it will also provide (by putting 
together a critique of the liberal foundations of the state-society dualism and 
from-the lessons of the dissenting voices within Marxist thinking) a critique 
of neo-liberalism, a culturalist rejection of the modern state and a 
celebration of tradition and of ‘nations’ based on culture. (Sometimes, the 
name given to this institutionalisation is civilisation-nation/state.) In other 
words, it would help in exposing the liberal heritages within the culturalist 
construct of the polity based on state-society dualism. 
First, the achievements of the liberal-democratic states: 


1). At least in the later half of the 20th century, opportunities for 
political participation have got extended to larger sections of the 
population, and a tendency of rejecting ‘formal’ monopoly of 
power in the hands of dominant social groups, that is, i 
has been noted. 

2) Within each liberal-democratic state, constitutional guarantees are 
available in terms of formal freedom and’ equally for all the 
citizens. 


Put together, the legitimacy of the state accrues through ‘welfare’ 
intervention in mitigating substantial inequalities and extending popular 
participation in the electoral verdict. But, then, it raises doubts about the 
proposal for a ‘minimal-state’. In fact, the greatest challenge faced by the 
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leftist mobilisations in these states has been the modifications in the 
classical liberal agenda whereby the state played an active role in ‘re- 
distribution’ rather than allowing free and brutal play of market. 

Moreover, the question remains: does formal freedom and equality 
ensure substantial freedom and equality to every social group? Is democracy 
a notion restricted to formal equal opportunity to vote? If there is unequal 
distribution of resources (for example, education, capital and other means of 
production), there are necessarily unequal opportunities and bargaining 
capacities. For instance, how far do the elected assemblies/parliament 
reflect, in substantial terms, the concerns of unorganised labour or rural 
population of drought-prone regions? In recent decades, irrespective of 
political parties coming to power, facilitation of market forces has become 
the dominant governmental policy to be pursued in the Indian sub-continent. 
In this sense, capital has come to retain important control over the state, 
moving from a hesitant, indirect one during the ‘welfare era’ to an 
aggressive, almost unchallenged, direct one since the liberalisation drive. 

Contrary to the claims of the liberals, resources and rights are not 
equally shared by each social group; moreover, their distribution also 
depends on the differential location of social groups and forces (both 
nationally and internationally). In this sense, plurality per se cannot 
ensure a democratic state or polity. It might simply be a contested 
process for regional, religious, ethnic, linguistic and other basis of 
electoral support and yet hide social discrimination and inequality by 
forwarding the illusion of expanding ‘civil society’ against the state. In 
this sense, a struggle against a particular state is not necessarily identical 
with the struggle for democracy, self-determination, an egalitarian 
society or in the favour of marginalised group. It might ‘simply mean 
‘growing ideological antipathy to democracy’ in the fundamentalist 
sense: celebration of traditional culture or facilitating the capitalist 
(multinational and domestic both) hegemony against the recurrent 
economic crisis faced by the state (Jessop 1991:18). 

In short, a weak state does not mean a strong civil society. The 
implication is that the state is subject to social structural features and, 
therefore, state and civil society are not distinct and frozen entities. They 
are dynamically linked together in terms of a state-society couplet rather 
than being oppositional and mutually exclusive categories. 


Interrogating Civil Society 
The cornerstone of the liberal and culturalist critique of the state is their 


advocacy of the expansion and privileging of civil society. Implied in this is 
the assumption about civil society as non-stratified and homogeneous (in 
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specific cultural terms, civilisational unity as a natural sphere of human 
existence in contrast to the modernist fabrication of nation-state). In this 
section we will look into the historical emergence of the notion of civil 
society to point out (a) how the notion of civil society as a separate (and 
against the state) category itself is part of the liberal paradigm; and 
therefore (b) how the celebration of civil society by the culturalists shares 
the liberal programmatic of pushing the egalitarian reformulation of society 
into the background. 

Historically, the notion of civil society re-surfaced during the 18th 
century. The dualism of state and society and contemporaneously civil 
society, emerged for the first time, along with the decline of the feudal 
polity and the emergence of the middle classes. Thus, under Locke’s Social 
contract, individuals surrendered all their powers and rights to the 
collectivity of ‘civil society’ and ‘state’ in return for the protection of their 
property. By the mid-19th century, ‘civil society’ implied formal (limited) 
legal equality, the protection of property and constitutionalism. The 
liberalism (articulated by-Adam, Ferguson, Voltaire, Priestly and Bentham) 
posited civil society as a ‘self-regulated society’ against the state (Williams 
1976). It ‘... laid the foundation ... to ex-nominate capitalist social 
organisation: economic man and minimal state; so that during the twentieth 
century it culminated into a critique of welfarism—as the road to serfdom- 
by Hayek and—“end of history” by Fukuyama’ (Upadhyaya 1992: 91). So, 
*,.. wider the range of activities covered by the market ... fewer the issues on 
which government is necessary, the greater is the likelihood of getting 
agreement while maintaining free society ...’ (Friedman 1963: 24). 

In this invocation of the ‘invisible hand’ of the market, democracy also 
got equated with abstract legalism. However, a critique of this notion of 
‘civil society’ and democracy was put forward simultaneously by 
Rousseau: 


the origin of society and law, which bound new fetters on the poor, and 
gave new powers to the rich; which irretrievably destroyed national 
liberty, eternally fixed the law of property and inequality, converted 
clever usurpations into unalterable right, and, for the advantages of a 
new ambitious individuals, subjected all mankind to perpetual labour, 
slavery and wretchedness... (Colletti 1978: 165). . 


The most severe criticism of this dualism of civil society vs. state, however, 
came from Marx: 


... neither legal relations nor forms of state could be grasped, whether 
by themselves or on the basis of a so-called general development of the 
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human mind, but on the contrary they have their origin in material 
conditions of existence, the totality of which Hegal, following example 
of Englishmen and Frenchmen of the eighteenth century, embraces 
with the term ‘civil society’; that the anatomy of this civil society has to 
be sought in political economy...(1975: n.a.) 


Civil society, thereby, cannot be seen as autonomous from the socio- 
economic and political processes and also from the state. By ignoring the 
dynamic intertwining of state and society, the liberals and culturalists both 
forget that state and society are interdependent and that they interpenetrate 
in a multitude of different ways (Block 1987). 


Celebrating Culture/Tradition in India 


Having outlined the.critique of the dualism of the state vs. civil society, we 
will now discuss the debate as imported in the Indian context and 
concurrently try to expose its underlying weaknesses of idealism and 
fundamentalism. 

The required departure from the statist notion of ‘India’, as it is claimed, 
lies in the recognition that, (a) the secular modern-state of India universalises 
and homogenises in the name of unity. Privileging state over people, it 
denies the social space to plurality of traditions, religion, language, and the 
like. Thus, the agenda of the state is inherently modern, repressive; and 
(b) alternatively, India is a cultural notion imbibing multiplicity and is a 
civilisational unity rather than a modern state. 

To set the tone for this critique of the Indian state, the emergence of 
capitalism (which is taken as another name for modernity) is seen as the 
collateral of the state. The capitalist process requires homogenisation for 
which it posits two simultaneous processes: (a) the centralisation of 
economic and political powers in the institution of the state; and (b) 
homogenisation and standardisation of culture to be formed as nation under 
the supervision of the state and thus the consolidation of the nation-state. In 
this sense it is a repeat of what had been the Western experience (Anderson 
1983). 

Against this interpretation, the contemporary Indian subcontinent 
dissents. With the resurgence of the nation-question all over the world and 
the crises at home (for example, in Punjab, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Uttarakhand, Jharkhand, Gorkhaland and the northeastern region) there is a 
renewed vigour with which the notion of the Indian state as a product of 
Western/modern statist repression of the diversity is being openly 
challenged. The.move is based on one assumption, that India is a 
civilisational unity rather than a ‘nation-state’ (Kumar 1989: 39). So, 
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We need to remember that the essential identity of India is cultural, not 
political or economic. It is one civilization that has withstood various 
vicissitudes and still endured, largely because of its basic identity: being 


cultural. It never had a political centre except very recently ei 
1989: 81) , St = 


Pre-modern, non-nation-state civilisational forms of unity were ‘based on 
the plural cultural ethos. The modern, state tries to remove this plurality any 
HOS EEES inbuilt in noe culture.* Nandi writes: 


It is from non-modern India, ‘from the iadan and: principles or 
religious tolerance encoded in everyday life associated. with different 
faiths of India, that. one will have to seek clues to the renewal of Indian 
political culture. The traditional ways of life have over the centuries 
developed internal principles of tolerance and these’ principles: must 
play a part in contemporary politics... religious communities, in 
traditional societies have known to live with each other (1988: 188). : 


Taking one step further, it is argued that 


(1) the Hindu religion, in its traditional form, was a non-proselytising 
system against the various proselytising religions of the world 
namely Islam and Christianity. Therefore, it. created federal 
Hindu cultural organisations and was democratic, tolerant and 
plural; and 

(2) this pure (ideal). Hinduism sona thereby, survive. throughout the 
ages, through immutable ties of caste and ethnic identities of its 
members. Unlike Islam and Christianity, which seek total and 
absolute suppression of other beliefs to survive, federal Hindu 
cultural organisation as Brahmins, Shudras etc., does not impose 
universal community of Hindus. Age-old ‘Indian’ tradition was 
socially and culturally democratic (Kothari. 1970:'253). 


So, Sivakumars’ claim that in pre-modern India there was a moral 
universe of local pluralism based on the organic solidarity of caste society: 


There are three important implications of dharmam as a central 
norm in the ideological universe: (1) moral obligations and entitlements 
associated with dharmam, constituted a powerful basis for 
redistribution of wealth; (2) in the process, the moral universe 
constituted a strong basis for the cohesiveness and solidarity of social 
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groups; (3) the compulsive force of the norm of dharmam, acted as a 
- strong counter to concentration of wealth and power (1996: 362-63).° 


‘Thus, pre-modern was heterogeneous and yet, harmonic. If there were 
conflicts, oppressions or wars they were sporadic, calamities or peripheral. 
The whole social fabric was universal in the sense that it tied the dispersed 
sites into the cosmic order of local pluralism (Indian culture). The 
inauguration of modern-Western universalisation-homogenisation negated 
this heterogeneous plural universe. The old moral order was erased and in 
its place was implanted the modern Indian state. This is the root of the 
cultural loss. . : 

The modern state is repressive because by its nature it tries to create a 
single ‘political entity out of this civilisational unity. Due to the 
suppression of. pre-modern India, where various communities co-existed 
without an attempt to impose a uniform culture of a state, what we are 
witnessing today is, therefore, a ‘clash of cultures’ against a 
‘homogenising Indian state’. The invocation of those endangered 
traditions imprinted in religious and other cultural identities constitute 
the people’s struggle for expansion of civil society against the hegemony 
of the state. So, we must reduce the nation-state and extend civil society 
to regain cultural unity. 

It is further argued that ‘much of the fanaticism and violence associated 
with religion come today from a sense of defeat of the believers, from their 
feelings of impotence and from their free-floating anger and self-hatred 
while facing a world which is secular and desacralised’ (Nandi 1988: 185). 
As tradition was a symbol of human dignity and authenticity, it is under 
attack “because people are under attack’ (ibid. 1984: 2081) through the 
state, essentially a modern- Western project.° 

This argument, as it seems to me, celebrates caste, religion and ethnicity 
as the essential elements of democracy and the state is identified as the root 
of intolerance and communalism in modern India (ibid). 


Critique 


Now, we will take up a critique of the culturalist critique of the modern 
state and its celebration of tradition-culture. It will be argued that there are 
problems in terms of (a) conceptual slippage, (b) substantial details, and, 
put together, (c) a similarity between the fundamentalist assumptions and 
liberalised prescriptions rooted in the basic fallacy of dualism. 

The most disturbing aspect of the formulation of Hindu tradition as a 
‘harmonious and democratic whole’ against the homogenising modern state 
is a complete negation of the social processes in India. Being totally blind to 
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the social stratification and to ethnic/religious and communal strife along 
with repressions and violence in Indian history (Thapar 1987; Pandita 
1995), the claims of democratic roots of Hindu culture vis-à-vis Islamic and 
Christian cultures are grossly a-historical and a-sociological. Precisely 
because of this, it is bound to fail in demonstrating the democratic content 
in the asymmetrical social relations. It completely ignores the anti- 
democratic and authoritarian potentials of such articulations (dismissing 
other cultures as proselytising systems), a common strategy of 
fundamentalisms of all variety.’ 

Then again, there is confusion between variety and pluralism. Simple 
variety without its political institutionalisation in terms of equal civic space, 
does not guarantee a body-politic of pluralism and democracy. As argues 
Kaviraj, Indian pluralism, in this sense is, ‘simply a registration of 
variation. Indian animal or plant life also shows great pluralism. We do not 
however call-it pluralist in the terms of democratic tolerance .or even its 
preparation .... Several contiguous and mutually independent autocracies 
do not represent democratic culture’ (1989: 5-6). 

In specific details, diversity in the Hindu tradition/social order has been 
based on social hierarchy and discrimination. This stratification is premised 
on inegalitarian social relations (most nakedly evident in caste and gender 
ideologies and practices). In pre-modern times, social organisation was 
devoid of even formal equality, in addition to being based on substantial 
inequality. In India, the caste system meant unequal rights and therefore the 
so-called ‘civilisational unity’ of ‘traditional India’ was erected on 
discrimination and inequality between and within social groups. Even at the 
formal level, harmonious co-existence and democratic plurality in pre- 
modern India is a-historical romanticisation at best and a lie at worst. 
Conflating the democratisation process in the democratic state with 
modernist oppression and homogenisation is uncritical. history and 
sociology and even (more importantly) dangerous. Simply because, 
‘(traditional Indian culture (too) was deeply aristocratic, repressive and 
massively violent towards the oppressed’ (ibid: 6). At the same time, 
mobilisation and struggle against such oppressive social relations have 
been, to a great extent, part of the democratic process in India. In short, it 1s 
fallacious to posit the polarity of tradition/democracy vs. modern/ 
authoritarian, cultural plurality vs. modern statist homogenisation, and so 
forth. 

Furthermore, to submerge all shades of pre-modern human existence 
and relations as ‘traditional’ itself is a homogenising practice. By giving a 
universal meaning to the term traditional for-all kinds of pre-modern social 
relations it is ‘....difficult to understand which specific social practice is 
meant—pre-feudal, feudal, medieval, colonial, or any of the numerous 
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discrete forms of feudal society? One underestimates the repressive and 
conservative creativity of the Indian tradition by giving 1n this misleading 
monolithic form’(Kaviraj 1989: 4). In fact, there is no single cultural mark 
that was common to all historical social processes in the Indian sub- 
continent. “For good or ill, such cultural markers can only rest on 
“exclusivist” racial, tribal or religious claims’ (Vanaik 1992: 5). In. this 
sense, India cannot be a single cultural category. 

Such articulations are only demands for other nation-state(s) against a 
state based on the particular homogenising ‘national’ identity markers. 
As such they do not necessarily reduce the space of the state. On the 
contrary, they facilitate non-secular (religious and other primordial forms 
of imaginary unities) ‘exclusion’ to evoke the divisions between different 
social blocs and increase the tensions between them (for example, 
Hindutva nationalism, Sikh nationalism, among others). 


To the extent such cultural exclusion serves to ‘symbolically’ unify the 
internally diverse communities (Hindu/Sikh/Muslims), the culturalist 
hope is on the similar terrain, that of fundamentalists: ‘unity’ to 
substantially diminish the questions of class, gender inequalities and a 
social mobilization for egalitarian socio-political relations’. In effect, 
the culturalists and fundamentalists oppose such egalitarian processes 
in the name of enhancing a separate and distinctive tradition/culture. 
The Anti-secularism (and celebration of such identities) by refusing to 
outlaw the ‘politics of religious identity’ as a strategic goals helps to 
extend and consolidate legitimacy (of communal politics) (ibid: 28). 


Uncritical celebrations of tradition/culture ends up being anti-pluralism as it 
forgets in the process that (a) states are never a single cultural category; and 
(b) local cultures and their. political practices themselves undergo change in 
a dynamic socio-economic and political context. 

In fact, the critique of the state based on a cultural notion of ‘India’, 
itself betrays the over-indulgence with the state and the liberalist device of 
separating modern-tradition and state-society. This critique is possible only 
on the polarised entities of homogeneous tradition-modern and culture- 
state, which are posited against each other, one being privileged over the 
other. It fails to move beyond liberal dualism and acknowledge the dynamic 
discourse between the two. 

Let us‘look into one concrete instance of such creation of false images. 
According to Nandi, Gandhi was a ‘traditionalist because he was opposed 
to “state” for its secular roots (and not only because of its particular 
concrete manifestation as colonial state)’ (Nandi 1987: 129; 1989: 1-3). The 
question is: if Gandhi was a traditionalist then why did he participate in the 
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emergence of India as a modern state? Second, if Gandhi was a 
‘traditionalist’, he would have joined Nandi in romanticising sati as 
symbolic of ‘self-sacrifice’ against modernity’s tyranny (Nandi 1987). On 
the contrary, Gandhi wrote in Young India (1931) that the origin of sati is 
not in the spirit of sacrifice but in ‘superstition, ignorance and blind egotism 
of man’——‘a statement of modernism par excellence’ (Upadhyaya 1992: 
26). 

Sati is just one instance. Such discourse not only shares the prescriptions 
of liberalism but also the presumptions of fundamentalism. In concrete 
terms, such an agenda provides alternate languages by which social 
inequalities (hierarchies of wealth and power or class, caste and gender) get 
legitimised. Such a discourse constantly tries to evade the question of 
substantial inequality in civil society. Little attention is paid to the 
inegalitarian and oppressive structural elements and their live inter-linkages 
with (a) the unequal opportunities for different social strata and the resultant 
conflicts; and (b) the regional and sub-continental power pyramid 
sustaining and, in turn, sustained by the local power asymmetries. In other 
words, in pre-modern India, (a) al! the communities/social groups did not 
have equal rights, and (b) the cultural fabric of the ‘Indian Civilisation’ was 
woven around caste, class and gender discrimination. Overall, the pre- 
modern (tradition) was devoid of even formal equality, in addition to being 
based on substantial inequalities. 

Paradoxically, this invented cultural nationalism is itself a form of 
cultural management and accusation ironically placed at the door of the 
modern state (Bhabha 1994: 208). Such boundary formations of cultural 
unities necessarily involve a process of homogenisation through abstraction 
of the socio-cultural spaces. These are, in fact, attempts to (a) carve 
‘national’ cultures out of the fragmented civil society; and (b) establish a 
state where the particular versions of cultural unity and exclusiveness are 
superimposed over the inequality and internal contradictions within such 
socio-cultural existences. 

Indian experiences are rich enough to argue that (1) such an invention 
of cultural unities does not mean an emancipation from socio-political 
and cultural oppression; and (2) by creating such unities all the members 
of such ‘nationalities’ do not acquire equal access to power. Bhabha’s 
criticism of the closures and ethnocentrism inherent in such culturalist 
pedagogical neo-medievalism against the cultural ‘loss’ (ibid) applies, 
equally, to Hindutva nationalism and similar cultural-unity based 
articulations of Indian ‘civilisation’ and tradition. 


The manner in which differences in cultural systems are stressed, both 
by Sikh and Islamic fundamentalism, shows that, while opposing 
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homogenisation into the dominant cultural systems of ‘Hindu 
Indianness’, they, in turn, wish to set up other 'homogenisations, 
homogenisations based on Sikh or Islamic religion-cultural systems. In 
this respect they are no different from the proponents of “Hindu 
Indianness’. And it is because the objective is, during and after the 
liberation struggle, to set up new homogenisations that we may say that 
they are forms of bourgeois nationalism... Inevitably then such 
bourgeois nations... will, as they gain state power, oppress their own 
minorities. ... the national question..., in general,.does not end with 

- overcoming one level of national oppression, that of the minorities still 
remains. Further, as seen in the episode of the Muslim Women's Bill, 
special forms of oppression might be allowed within the ...community. 
Anything may be allowed, other than an actual sharing of political and 
economic power ... (Nathan 1990: 21). 


Such strategies are based on the rhetorical proclamation of concepts such 
as democracy, individual freedom, human rights and civil society, 
without locating their societal content and historical context. Thus the 
critique of the state are never applied to the concepts of 
traditional/cultural and liberal miarket-freedom. This one-sided 
debunking of the state in the name of self-determination and human 
rights actually clears the way for recent upsurge of capitalism by 
removing the equality discourse. Probably, this evasion is because of the 
distaste culturalists share with liberalism of the view that egalitarian 
social relations are inbuilt requisites for local self rule. One tends to 
suspect that it is stmply a gesture of washing one’s hands off the realities 
of social inequalities and allow contemporary oppressions to take over in 
the name of culture and civil society. As writes Chatterjee: 


A considerable part of transnational activities today take place in the 
domain of non-state institutions under the sign of the modemisation of 
civil social formations. These are the activities of a transnational public 
sphere whose moral claims derive from the assumed existence of a 
domain of universal civil society. Many United Nations agencies, non- 
governmental organisations, peace-keeping missions, human rights 
groups, women's organisations, free speech activists, operate in this 
moral terrain. As such, they act as an external check on the sovereign 
powers of the nation-state and occupy the critical moral position of a 
global civil society.... This is the standpoint that produces the most 
aggressive charges... (against) the nation-state... many transnational 
activities and movements pursuing demands for social and cultural 
rights of individuals or groups seek to open up and institutionalise 
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precisely such a sphere of global intervention, framed by a universalist 
notion of rights and grounded in a global civil society (1997:33). 


In effect, this romanticisation of civil society and tradition/culture is 
essentially against equality and not against modernity (of capitalist/liberal 
variety) or non-democratic forms of a particular state. This makes the 
alternative politics, that is, the democratic social fabric based on equality 
subordinate to the market economy. For example, in post-USSR Europe, 
relations of domination and inequality are projected as a triumph of 
democracy, freedom and an expansion of civil society. 


Beyond Dualism 


Marx had cautioned us against ‘the chief defect of all hitherto existing 
materialism’ for their tendency to project ‘the external object, reality, the 
sensible world... in the form of an object’. Instead the world is projected by 
Marx ‘as concrete human activity, as practice’ and ‘the interpretation of 
subjectivities 1s a practical-critical activity’ (1975: 412-22). 

Seen from this perspective, we have to conceptualise the state-society 
relationship as dynamically intertwined, mutually affecting and changing, 
as against being treated as mutually exclusive, separated into object-subject, 
material-cultural, tradition-modern, and so on. It calls our attention to at 
least two aspects of the state and its inter-linkages with the societal 
processes: 


1. The state as a form or institutional ensemble. 
2. The state as substance, that is, social relations. . 


Put together we must look into the concrete processes by which the state 
and society are affecting each other. Thus, a particular and specific 
configuration of social forces evokes a certain form of state and in turn gets 
affected. It implies that the social bases of the state are heterogeneous and 
there are contestations in the material manifestations of the state apparatus, 
' policies and programmes. These contradictions and conflicts imply varying 
degree of support/approval/ rejection/dissent of various social groups to the 
state.” | | 

This means that state is a social process, involving structural properties 
of social relations as emergent and not fixed. For a critical intervention in 
the process we need to grasp the complex dialectic between structures and 
agencies, social felations and the institutional ensembles. As a dynamic 
interaction of a form-determined social terrain and its material forces, 
subjects as well as the structural constraints and possibilities a particular 
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state (at given pint of time and space) is ‘structurally mediated “interactive” 
instance’ (Jessop 1991: 103). Conceptualising the state this ways implies 
that: 


l. The state is an asymmetric structural ensemble with no pre- 
given form. 
2, The interaction among an asymmetric institutional ensemble 


and groups means that the state is not fixed or static in time 
and space but is constantly reconstituted. 

3: The state is not separate and autonomous from civil society. It 
is an emergent form and substance impacting the social 
relations. ‘Sates never achieve complete separation from 
society and their precise boundaries are usually in doubt’ 
(ibid: 342). The same applies to the civil society. Thus, both 
always involve contradictions and contestations among 
political actors, classes, gender, ethnic-religious-regional 
interests, and the like. Thereby, both are always in dynamic 
discourse between structure and agencies, cultural and 
material. 


Thus, contrary to the claims of civil society being internally coherent, 
organisationally pure and operationally fixed ‘systems’, state and civil 
society are emergent, contradictory and hybrid. To understand the state as 
process (‘in making’) we must reject the ‘metaphysics of. presence’? which 
has been the basic fallacy of liberalist and culturalist. conceptualisation. 
Instead, it is to be seen as an emergent correspondence among different 
discursive articulations, societal elements and structures. By name state- 
society is a couplet denoting structuration."” 

To conclude, there seems to be a contemporary consensus amongst 
liberals and culturalists that state and democracy are inversely proportional. 
Therefore, democracy must increase as the state decreases. Social theories 
of liberalism have (mis)appropriated the term democracy to legitimise 
social inequalities under the banner of civil society. Of late, culturalists 
have joined the band-wagon of anti-statism (or trans-nationalism as the 
more respectable term for globalisation and multinational corporatism), 
arguing for the extension of civil society and tradition against state and 
modernity. -In contradistinction, through a re-look at the complex 
relationship between structural process and political organisation, we have 
tried to argue that there is no necessary equation between decline of the 
state and rise of democracy. Second, democracy is linked with the question 
of social equality. We must continue to speak against the subjugating traces 
of the civil society along with the state. In the context of developing 
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societies (and the Russian example of the decline of the ‘socialist’ world) 
there seems to be a stronger apprehension of an equation between 
inequalities, fundamentalism, and greater human subjugation, on the one 
hand, and the celebration of free market and civil society, on the other. A 
silence against oppressive features of civil society is, in many ways, 
participation in the violence inflicted in the name of cultural recovery: 

a 5 ( . 

. the lack of response is a silence that perpetuates the violence .... The 
study of social suffering must contain a study of a society’s silence 
toward it (or, say, the degree of its incapacity to acknowledge it), and 
that the study of that suffering ‘and that silence must contain an 
awareness of its own dangers in mimicking the social silence that 
perpetuates the suffering (Cavell 1998: 94-95). 


The problem, therefore, is not, of liberating the civil society from the state as 
such because both of them are not exclusive to each other. We must move 
beyond this dualism of state vs. society to grasp the dynamic process as 
both being intertwined together. 


Notes 


I am thankful to P.N ‘Mukherjee, Chandan Sengupta and Neena Singh for their comments 
and suggestions on the “earlier draft of this paper However, the usual disclaimer applies. 
1. Iam skipping the antiquity and notion of civil society in thinkers like’ Aristotle as it 
differs substantially from the notion of civil society in’ use since the 18th century. 
For a detailed discussion on this see, Williams 1976; Chandhoke 1995; Upadhyaya 
1992. l 
2. Gramsci, extending this reading to the cultural realm, rejected the artificial separation of 
civil society from state, and similarly individual from society (Gramsci 1971: 206-76). 
3. Here Indian. culturalism and anti-statism show the potential (but, nevertheless, 
_ hesitant) tendency to share the post-modernist celebration of disorder, seen as deeply 
located in civil society. 
4. Against this over-sympathetic role ascribed’ to religion (and' especially Hindu 
'* + religion in the Indian context); I wish to only quote Dumm: ‘To argue....that religion 
= is not intrinsically conservative requires that one examines only the explicit pieties 
embraced by religions and not the ancillary role that religions play in support of 
reactive powers through the renunciation they impose upon believers .and the 
` incitements they provoke against those who live outside or on the margins of their 
communities (Dumm 1996: 134). 
5. < Sivakumars’ go on to claim that during’ the‘ colonial era we were faced. with the 
monotheist British state and the church of England vs. Pantheist Hinduism, where 
‘the former was. exclusive in its outlook and hence propagated itself through 
proselytisation, while the latter was ever inclusive and propagated itself through 
constant addition to its corpus of mythology; and finally, the former had no social 
theory, the latter operated through the paradigm of Varna’ (p. 370). A Brahminical 
arrogance about ‘barbaric others’? Are not we -just a few steps away from 
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fundamentalist claims? Otherwise, what is the compulsion to uncritically glorify the 
pre-colonial asymmetries in order to critique modernity? Don’t we have an option? 

6. Therefore, Sati is read as a defense of Indian women against the modern state (Nandi 
1987, 1988). For a critique of Nandi, see Quadeer and Hasan (1987), Patel and 
Kumar (1988). 

7. Ironically (and knowing Nandi and Kothari's politics, one can be sure that their anti- 
fundamentalist stand is quite vocal) with different routes and prescriptions, culturalism 
and the cultural nationalism (of the saffron variety at least) are one in celebrating 
religious identity based notions of India and the approval of Hinduism. 

8. This is in contrast to the conceptualisation of state as being an essentially unitary 
institution, thereby fundamentally capitalist or modern in nature. This is also different 
from a plural concept of liberal-democratic framework because it recognises the 
asymmetric terrain which does not allow equal relations in substantial terms, 

9. Rejecting the search for universal properties of an ‘entity’, as being ‘metaphysics of 
presence’, Derrida (1980) explores the difference as constitutive of existence in 
general. 

10. Structuration implies ‘no proper or constitutive limits to the production of meaning 
in and around the multiple codes’ (Norris and Benjamin 1989: 164) 
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Nation-State and Open Systems of 
Stratification: Making Room for the 
‘Politics of Commitment’ 


Dipankar Gupta 


The age of nationalism was also the age when ancien regimes the world 
over began crumbling under the weight of their accumulated years. Old 
systems of stratification, which were closed and ascriptive in character, 
gave way to more open systems of social differentiation. Birth began to 
be replaced by achievement as a marker of social distinction. This 
impetus to break down closed stratificatory systems also dissolved 
localised juridical systems and solidarities. In many quarters it led to the 
fear that the basis of morality had been seriously undermined (Nisbet 
1970: 16-23)). Urban slums, crime and a growing impatience with 
customs and manners of the Old World, made this apprehension very 
real. 


Nation-state and open stratification: Contradictory logics 
It was not always noticed, given the social clamour that capitalism had 
introduced, that something new was replacing the old. An open system of 
Stratification came with its own core values and ethical norms. These 
allowed a new kind of economic organisation to gradually consolidate 
itself. Neither absolutism, nor the feudal system it lived off, was in any 
deep sympathy with capitalist forces, or with the classes that appeared to 
promote them. As Karl Marx vividly recorded in the Manifesto of the 
communist party, old loyalties to preacher, teacher and feudal lord, were 
now being replaced by the sheer power of money. Money dissolved all 
these ties that had endured for centuries and replaced them instead with 
the ideology of freedom. Marx, however, saw this freedom as essentially 
double edged. It allowed workers to freely choose occupations or 
employers, but, by the same token, they could also be freely fired. Even 
so Marx could not, and did not, ignore the positive effects of capitalism, 
the great strides it had taken, and was taking, on the historical stage. 
What has not been adequately theorised is why the impetus that 
dissolved old solidarities and parochial ties did not go far enough? Why 
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did localised solidarities and affiliations give way to a territorial one 
based on emotions evoked by the nation-state? There is little doubt that. 
the nation-state came into being to bring about another closure of sorts. 
Surely, this cannot be reconciled with the logic that overwhelmed ancien 
regimes, and closed stratificatory systems. Even the bitterest critic of 
capitalism will agree that capitalism recognises no national boundaries. 
This was the basis of Lenin’s argument that capitalism was potentially 
‘imperialist’ (Lenin 1969), while others, from Andre Gunder Frank 
(1971) to Samir Amin (1974), delve deep into this attribute to bolster 
their argument that capitalism 1s truly a world system. 

It is difficult then to overlook the contradiction between capitalism 
not recognising boundaries, and the fact that capitalism and nationalism 
have been historic coevals all over the globe. Karl Marx too sensed this 
contradiction, but found a way out of it by claiming that the workers had 
no nation and that they constituted an international class. This obviously 
left behind the impression that the nation-state was typically a capitalist 
obsession. With the hindsight of history we can now be more categorical 
in our assessment that the nation-state was not just a capitalist cabal. A 
multitude of classes, from the bourgeoisie to the proletariat, from 
intellectuals to clerics and professionals, have in different combinations, 
been ardent advocates of nationalism, and of the nation-state. In the 
Greek struggle for independence (1821-30) the entire people, from the 
sheepherder to the bandit heroes, rose together. Besides the Greek 
paradigm case, historians have recorded a variety of instances when 
lesser landowners, or gentry, middle and lower middle classes, 
professional intellectuals, as well as the administrative strata, were 
fervent nationalist partisans (for example, Hobsbawm 1988a: 165-67). In 
Ireland, nationalism came in the wake of several rounds of agrarian 
revolt; in Hungary, Poland and Norway, the multi-class alliance that 
worked to overthrow foreign rule, almost naturally, turned to nationalism 
to shore up their gains. As Gramsci perceptively observed: ‘In reality, the 
internal relations of any nation are the result of a combination which is 
“‘original’’ and (in a certain sense) unique’ (1971: 240). 

While it is indeed a good idea that the working class should be an 
international class, the sad truth is that as long as left wing activism did 
not cleave to nationalist sentiments, it remained a peripheral political 
option. China, Russia and Cuba were spurred by heavy doses of 
nationalism, even though in each instance token gestures were made to 
internationalism. On the other hand, socialists of pre-war England, or 
communists of pre-Independence India, were unable to effectively 
mobilise the proletariat in their respective countries, as they were both 
bound by Soviet Union style internationalism. Consequently, left 
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champions like Sidney and Beatrice Webb, who found in nationalism 
everything that was distasteful, failed to inspire the workers on whose 
behalf they fought so valiantly and selflessly. 


The unfettered intellectual 

The nation-state, as it came mto being, was owned by all classes. It is 
true, however, that the educated classes, or intellectuals, probably played 
a relatively dominant role. In a sense Hans Kohn, the great scholar of 
nationalism, was right when he said that ‘it was the poet, the philologist, 
and the historian who created nationalities’ (quoted in Rich 1977: 46). 
This is why in the first stage of nationalism there is a general tendency to 
collect and recover folklore’s and historical anecdotes to build national 
pride. This itself is interesting. The literate classes, as Max Weber once 
pointed out, are the most pre-occupied with such nationalist urges. 
Indeed, why should this be the case? Intellectuals have traditionally been 
handmaidens of the ruling class (Gramsci 1971: 7), but were now 
seemingly striking out on their own. Objectively they represented a host 
of classes that were eager and restless to break away from the restraints 
of the old, natural, economy. The intellectuals could play a leadership 
role in this regard for even in tradition they represented an ideal that an 
average peasant looked up to. This was not an unrealisable ideal as it was 
not outside the realm of possibilities for a peasant to become a priest, 
lawyer, teacher, notary, or doctor (ibid: 14). This is probably why 
intellectuals could straddle the pre-capitalist and capitalist phases, and 
were thus best suited to be the ideologues of nationalism. 

Structurally too the intellectuals were well placed for their new role 
as ideologues of nationalism. As intellectuals they were not as intimately 
tied to modes of economic production and dominance as most other 
classes were. Their relative freedom from the natural economy of 
feudalism provided them with a window to look outside the parish, the 
manor and the zamindari. Doubtless there were many who still clung to 
the Old World and lamented its loss, but many more were moving over. 
The new breed won because it had, to put it baldly, history on its side. 

The espousal of nationalist cause was what separated the old from the 
new intellectuals. These new intellectuals often came from the ranks of 
the old and were not specifically ideologues of capitalism. In fact, many 
may well have been quite opposed to it. While they may not have been 
inspired by capitalism, they certainly saw the limits of pre-capitalist 
social relations very clearly. This judgement was possible because 
capitalism had already started eroding the bastions of the feudal order. 
As capitalism objectively requires greater space for its operation, a kind 
of twinning took place between nationalist ideology and economic 
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rationality. It is not a coincidence really that intellectuals all over Europe 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, from Bishop Berkeley, to Immanuel Kant 
to Jean-Jacques Rousseau, were exhorting their country people to uphold 
the civic virtues of nationalism. | 
It was around these educated classes that a new morality was forming 
(Nisbet 1970:23; see also Gramsci 1971:334-5). The importance that the 
educated classes received at this stage was quite disproportionate to their 
numbers. In 1842 French state lycees had just 19,000 enrolments. In all 
of France only 70,000 children were in secondary schools. To take 
another example, around'1850, in all of Russia there were only 20,000 
secoridary pupils (Hobsbawm 1988a: 167). The’ influence’ that the 
educated people were able to exércise would have béen impossible if 
capitalism had not given freedom (notwithstanding its double edge) a 
new expression, and a promise, that could. be grasped at all levels of the 
social hierarchy. These intellectuals successfully elevated grand national 
sentiments over all the pre-existing local ties without which the nation- 
state would have beén impossible to conceive. 
The fact that intellectuals played such an important role i is itself an 
indication that there was nothing logical about the boundaries that made 
up nation-states. These lineaments were not outcomes of ‘structural logic 
or primordial pressure. “When Italy was unified in 1860, it is said that just 
about two and a half per cent of the population spoke Italian. In 1860 
Massimo d’Azeglio programmatically pronounced: ‘We have made Italy; 
now we must make the Italians’ (Hobsbawm 1988b: 110). Metternich too 
called Italy a ‘mere geographical expression’ (ibid). Neither did the fact. 
that the Irish already spoke English, or that Norwegian was close to 
Danish, and that the Finns also spoke Swedish with equal fluéncy, take. 
away. from ‘the: stridency of their respective nationalisms. It was, 
therefore, not as if a primordial ethnic core was calling out to be 
recognised as “a nation on which the state was later grafted. The 
conception of the ‘nation’ itself is an artifact, without anything natural 
about it. This then leads us to ask a supplementary to the first question: 
Why did intellectuals fight ‘for establishing nation-states and not press 
instead for recognising the universalistic potential ot open stratificatory 
systems?" | | 
Two views on nation-state: Irreducible ethnos and capitalist engine 
In order to be able‘to answer such questions with some efficacy it is 
necessary to` “quickly consider the prevalent views regarding thè 
formation of nation-states. ‘Broadly speaking there are two established 
positions on this subject: It is not as if they are always: held in an 
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exclusive way. Even so there is a general tendency to emphasize either 
one or the other. 

According to one view, a nation-state 1s born out of the tremendous 
surge.of passion that is located in the irreducible ethnos of a people. This 
position has several proponents and has many avatars. According to this 
school of thought, every nation-state has a primordial and pre-given 
cultural core that authentically realises itself in the form of a nation-state. 
This primordial core is sometimes expressed in terms of language, and 
on other occasions, in religious sectarianism, but most often, as a 
combination of the two. 

There is a certain commonsensical allure to this view. It seems to 
match what people actually say about themselves and what motivates 
them to bond together as territorial compatriots. From blood soaked 
ethnic cleansers to soldiers in battle fatigue to humble farmers, this view 
is echoed often enough. Its lambent brilliance notwithstanding, the fact 
however remains that if this sentiment is such a strong stirring then how 
was it kept still for so many centuries only to be woken up some two 
hundred years ago. The ‘sleeping beauty’ character that this point of 
view seems to espouse makes it particularly fallible on analytical 
grounds (see Hall 1993:4). Its reliance on an irreducible, and 
incorruptible cultural essence and its inability to take on board the 
historical specifics of nation-state formation makes it vulnerable under 
sociological scrutiny. 

The second view on nation-states has both structuralist and 
voluntaristic components. The common theme, however, is that the 
emergence of capitalism undermined local economies: by its sheer 
organisational and structural supremacy. This forced parochial solidarities 
to yield and make way for nation-state sentiments to take their place. The 
structuralist version would go on to argue that this nation-state denouement 
is an tneluctable aspect of the growing power of capitalism. To this the 
voluntarists would add that national sentiment and territorial boundaries 
are essentially outcomes of compromises and machinations between 
leading capitalists in different parts of the world. 

This position too has many advocates. It certainly scores over the 
earlier cultural argument in the sense that it takes into account the 
historical specifics of nation-states and locates their origin and their 
recency in the rise of capitalism. It can effectively answer the question: 
why are nation-states modern day phenomena? 

The capitalist engine argument however finds it difficult to 
adequately respond to the question as to why nation-state boundaries 
need to be drawn at all. Why should there not be a universal capitalist 
world without nation-state distinctions? The proponents of the captialist 
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engine argument, particularly the voluntarists among them, would riposte 
by saying that the leading capitalist factions find it in their interest to 
partition the world. In particular, the dependency theorists would argue 
that it is in the interest of capitalists in both the forward and backward 
sectors (the core metropolitan areas and the peripheral hinterlands, 
respectively), to come to an alliance. Such a tie in would keep the 
developing regions in perpetual dependence on the developed sectors of 
the world. In this alliance, capitalists in both areas do very well. It is only 
the workers in the peripheral outposts of capitalism that are the worst off. 
While this seems persuasive enough, it still does not explain what led to 
the initial demarcation of nation-states from which a series of 
dependencies could be worked out. 

Even if geography is now economics, the structuralist and the 
voluntarist exponents of the capitalist engine argument must answer 
where the passions accompanying nation-state formations come from? 
Both in the developed and in the developing worlds the sentiment behind 
nation-state formations cannot be limited to capitalists. Nor can we 
satisfactorily explain the rise of nationalist feelings by taking recourse to 
notions of capitalist conspiracy. Proletarians, capitalists, farmers, and 
intellectuals all become nationalist partisans, though, as we noted earlier, 
intellectuals constitute the most vocal section. In the height of their 
collective zeal they are willing to kill, and on some occasions, even die, 
for the nation-state. One of the unfortunate aspects of a conspiracy theory 
is that it insults the intelligence of those who are supposed to be victims 
of machinations and plots hatched at more elevated social levels. 

The structuralist endorsement of the capitalist engine argument ends 
up by requiring the voluntarist to shore up its flanks. What began by 
relying purely on the logic of structures had to accommodate the 
voluntarism of conspiracy in order to put up a semblance of defence 
against sociological scrutiny. 


Closed and open stratification: Power vs. authority 

This then is the all-important and critical issue. Why did not the 
breakdown of closed systems of stratification and the emergence of open 
classes not charge down full steam ahead without countenancing any 
kind of territorial loyalty? Sure enough, in the localised loyalties of the 
past, the relationships were face to face, or at a remove that could still be 
summoned by familiarity of connection. These ties, as has often been 
averred in sociological literature, were multiplex and communitarian, at 
least up to a point. The modern bonds of nation-state solidarity are on the 
other hand largely imagined (but not imaginary). The problem then is 
why is it necessary to imagine such a community when localised closed 
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systems of hierarchy were under attack by an open system inaugurated 
by capitalism? Where is it in capitalism, with its open class structure, that 
nation-states are made essential? 

To answer such questions it is necessary to step back from the din of 
history and from the ideological noise that both the essential ethnos and 
the capitalist engine points of view make. We should instead look 
elsewhere and seek at least a partial solution to the conundrum from 
within the theories of social stratification. In this connection, it is not 
even necessary to burrow deep into the arcane segments of stratification 
theory, but merely to take a close look at some of its well known 
postulates and push them along a little further than is usually done. 

Let us, as a first step, recall the distinction between open and closed 
systems of stratification. Along with this distinction let us also align the 
analytical differences between continuous hierarchies and discrete 
classes. In closed systems of stratification, any actually existing and 
operating hierarchy is primarily an expression of political power and not 
ideological acquiescence. It is quite another matter that domination is 
frequently couched in the language of patriarchy, caste or religion. While 
the dominated may have acquiesced to the broad principles of such 
ideologies, ıt was in their actual empirical embodiment that disputes 
arose. This 1s because these ideologies were invariably ascriptive in 
nature and foreclosed options for those who did not belong to the 
favoured community of the day. 

Therefore, to be born a non-Rajput in a Rajput stronghold implied a 
host of disadvantages. To be born a Protestant in Catholic France 
entailed other kinds of severe disabilities. Such examples can be 
multiplied ad infinitum from medieval history the world over. Under 
these circumstances it 1s quite natural that those who have been kept out 
On ascriptive grounds should chafe at the indignities heaped on them. 
This is why when domination is based on purely ascriptive grounds, 
there are no agreed reasons as to why the dominated should ideologically 
accept their domination. They might still believe that ascription is 
important but they would dispute their subjugation on that account. The 
subordinate peoples may still believe in caste and religion but dispute 
their position in the current structure of domination. Therefore, even 
though the stated ideology of the medieval ruling classes was put out in 
the name of patriarchy, religion or caste, it was actually brutal 
instruments of physical coercion that kept the others down. 

In feudal estates, for example, various strata interacted on the basis of 
ground rules that were guaranteed by sheer political power. It is for this 
reason there was no great intellectual challenge to discuss the actual 
sources of legitimacy in a feudal state. Power became authority without 
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any major transformation. In contrast, the theories of the capitalist state 
are much more problematically positioned. This is because in capitalist 
societies the transition from power to authority is mediated by popular 
acquiescence.: This demarcates power from authority at both analytical 
and empirical planes. A -moment’s reflection will reveal that in closed 
systems of stratification the problem of distinguishing power from 
authority was not quite germane. If such distinctions were made, they 
were premised on the successful use of physical force and not moral 
pressure. This is why from Weber to Marx to Parsons, it is the 
establishment, modalities, and exercise of authority in capitalist/ 
democratic societies that are the most challenging - 

- In. pre-modern India there :have been. many instances of peace 
between communities and strata that lasted for. centuries. In no case, 
however, was this relative tranquility easily bought. Peace followed war 
only if the vanquished agreed to live by the terms set-in place by the 
victors. After 150 years of strife the Turks finally subjugated Bengal. 
From then on peace ensued but on terms set by the Turkish court. In a 
Hindu kingdom beef eating or cow slaughter would hardly be 
entertained, and likewise in a Muslim -principality the mazhar of a 
mosque should never be dwarfed by a shivalaya (Pandey 1990:134). 


The principle of repulsion and identity formation 

As power largely decided the nature of hierarchy, identities and deeply 
held loyalties were of the kind that were mutually exclusive when not 
actually hostile to one another. If caste is an extreme form of ‘closed’ 
system of stratification, to slightly paraphrase Weber, then Celestine 
Bougle’s argument that jatis are mutually repulsive expresses this 
category hostility best (Bougle 1991:64-73). As strata in a closed system 
of stratification mutually repel, or are hostile to, one another, any. 
hierarchy that is expressed in.a workable form must necessarily 
subordinate these tensions through the medium of power. 

The eventual hierarchies: arrived at are nearly always internally 
fragile. This is why they need to be externally imposed. The principle of 
repulsion and the character of mutual exclusivity remain through all this: 
It is not as if closed systems of stratification cannot experience mobility. 
History is replete with instances when they did. The crucial fact is that 
while closed stratificatory systems experienced mobility, they never did 
allow for it. Which is why every time a hierarchy had to be established in 
a manifest and workable form, it needed to be reinforced by physical 
power and by naked instruments of coercion, Closed systems relied on 
coercion and not acquiescence and this 1s what separates them from open 
systems of stratification. 
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The- fact that strata in closed systems of stratification are mutually 
repulsed by one another tells us why such systems. are characterised by 
discrete classes. These discrete classes are brought. in line by power to 
give the semblance of-a continuos hierarchy. As I have tried to 
demonstrate in the past, caste is an ideal example of how discrete units 
are forced into submission along a hierarchical grid, - giving the 
superficial impression that’ a continuous gradation is at work both 
empirically -and logically. Logically, there are great problems in 
establishing such a slope as the units are not just. mutually. repelled, but 
are also incommensurate with one another. Any empirical imposition of 
` a-hierarchy ts then a matter of externalities and not of internal cohesion. 


Open stratificatory systems and the politics of responsibility 
In contrast to closed systems of stratification, the open system is 
characterised by a continuous hierarchy. In a continuous hierarchy the 
different strata are not. mutually repelled by one another, but actually 
cohere together because-they are arranged on a scale that measures more 
or less of a certain variable. The cohesion in such a continuous hierarchy 
„arises from the fact that it-is. organised around a single variable, or a 
cluster of variables (for example, of the SES index type), which is shared 
in common down the different: strata but in varying quantities. A 
continuous hierarchy is then characterised by two features. The first is 
that it is. this variation of a common variable that makes for a continuous 
hierarchy. The second feature is that there is a general admission of 
consensus that the hierarchy indeed -is correct. This. admission does not 
mean that one is always happy with the position one occupies in ‘the 
hierarchy, -but this is not because the hierarchy is considered to be 
idiosyncratically constructed. Short people, or-poor people, may resent 
the position they occupy in the hierarchy of height or wealth, 
respectively, but they accept the validity of the scale itself. A short 
person cannot claim to be tall, nor a poor person rich without sounding 
absurd. In a closed system of stratification (for example, caste) the 
hterarchy of purity is hotly disputed. Different castes have divergent 
hierarchies that are. not commensurate with one another. This is what 
fuels caste wars. Distinctions based on race again are incommensurable 
and cannot be arranged in a hierarchy. Likewise, deprivations imposed 
on minority religions and.. language groups are premised again on 
incommensurabilities. In all these cases the pone of repulsion ts 
constantly at work.. 

On the other hand,. the hierarchy of class,.or of authority, are 
manifestations of open. systems of stratification. Such hierarchies obey. 
the two features of open systems of stratification mentioned above. In 
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modern classes there is a logical and systemic tie that binds the foreman 
in a factory to the worker and to the executives. Hierarchies of this sort 
allow for mobility and do not just experience it. This is because the strata 
in a continuous hierarchy share a variable in common, and are therefore 
not governed by the principle of repulsion. Hierarchy in such cases is not 
idiosyncratically, or incommensurably, realised. This is why a worker 
could aspire to be a foreman, a foreman a manager, and.so on. In the case 
of discrete classes, a Scandinavian would not want to be English, a 
Marathi would be unwilling to be a Bengali, a Kshatriya would balk at 
the idea of being a Brahman. 

In cases of caste mobility too, Izhavas do not become Nambudris 
when they rise in social esteem, they just occupy positions of privilege 
that were the preserve of certain other castes in the past. Unlike discrete 
classes, in a continuous hierarchy there is overall acquiescence that the 
common variable is indeed legitimately distributed across different 
levels, or-tiers. The workers, foremen and managers all belong to the 
same power hierarchy. There may be disagreements over how a certain 
personnel performs the allotted role, but the position itself is not 
disputed. This is why it is logically and empirically possible for those in 
a continuous hierarchy to move both up and down. 

An important consequence flows from this. In these open systems of 
stratification it is not quite as easy to build identities at any one level, as 
each level is labile and prone to changes. It is not as if those who occupy 
a certain slot in the continuous hierarchy are aesthetically or primordially 
attached to that position alone, as is the case with discrete classes. The 
open character of a continuous hierarchy does not allow for such strong 
feelings of sentimental attachment. The principle of repulsion, after all, 
does not quite operate here. This is ultimately the reason that sustains 
what Weber had called the politics of responsibility (Weber 1946). For 
politics of commitment to emerge, there must be strong identities. In 
open systems of stratification, strong identities are discouraged, simply 
because the situation is inherently mobile. In closed stratificatory 
societies, on the other hand there is greater scope for identity politics as 
movement from one stratum to another is not allowed, and this is also 
because the strata mutually repulse one another. 

In the politics of responsibility, the focus of attention is on the 
exigencies of experience and not so much on. commitment to a pre-given 
ideological or value position. One immediately realises that the terrain of 
open systems is not suited for commitment politics. For this kind of 
politics to sustain. itself, barriers and distinctions have to be erected 
which are of the kind that do not allow transposability and mobility from 
one to the other. Capitalism, which broke down localised loyalties and 
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juridical authority, thus seems ideally equipped to establish open systems 
of stratification. Marx too acknowledged capitalism’s historical 
contribution on this score. 


Capitalism in search of commitment 

The emergence of capitalism was not buoyed by popular drives to be 
worker, foreman or manager, as much as by the possibility of freeing 
oneself from the fetters of localised and closed pre-capitalist constraints 
(see Fanon 1967:119) There were no clear identities then that the 
partisans of capitalism could cling on to in their efforts to supercede pre- 
capitalist forms of social order and production. The forces resisting the 
forward march of capitalism, on the other hand, had the advantage of 
pulling out all the identities that closed systems of stratification and the 
principle of repulsion allowed. Identities based on sect, caste, estate, and 
feudal loyalties were pressed into service to contest, and sometimes 
successfully block, the demand for freedom and individual rights that 
capitalism generated. 

As the protagonists of the open system were bereft of the earlier 
exclusivist identities that the closed systems readily made available, they 
cast about in search of a new one (Rich 1977: 44-5). It was not as if 
feudalism obligingly withdrew. In the long struggle ahead capitalism 
needed the politics of commitment to sustain it in its epochal battle 
against feudalism and absolutism. Economic rationality was not good 
enough when the battle lines were drawn on the streets. To generate this 
commitment, neither locality, nor caste, nor feudal estate could be 
summoned, as none of these allows the opening of space necessary for 
capitalism to gain ground. Capitalism, after all, cannot function in 
localised spaces as feudalism can (see O’Connor 1970:103). 

Keeping in mind this distinction between open and closed systems of 
stratification (and along with it the distinction between discrete classes 
and continuous hierarchies), let us enquire why is it that capitalism which 
brought in open systems of stratification, was forced to erect discrete 
classes at the level of nation-state? Where was the need for politics of 
responsibility to yield ground and allow politics of commitment to 
flourish as it did in the many passionate mobilisations on behalf of 
nation-states? As Ernest Renan once said, all nation-states are built on a 
grief (Renan 1990). So the identity of belonging to a nation-state exists 
because there are other nation-states to which one does not belong, and 
which may, on occasions, be the source of that grief (for e.g., India and 
Pakistan, America and Iraq, England and France) 

Thus far we have argued from within the precincts of stratification 
theory. It is about time that we brought in the exigencies of nation-state 
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formation to be able to somewhat answer the question why capitalism 
had to erect national boundaries when its internal logic is that of 
universalism? | 

Capitalism does not emerge noiselessly from the wombs of feudalism. 
Two differing economic forms must battle it out for there is so much at 
stake on both sides. It is this pressure to overwhelm pre-capitalist 
systems that drives capitalism to seek, for purely objective reasons, a 
politics of commitment. As capitalism sponsors a continuous hierarchy, 
it is unable to internally fuel a politics of commitment. As we mentioned 
earlier, a politics of commitment emerges when identities are informed 
on the principle of repulsion. This is why the forces of capitalism must 
necessarily takes recourse to creating a supra-local allegiance based on 
territorial attachment to the nation-state. This give its continuous 
hierarchies more space to realise themselves, and at the same time 
fashions an exclusivist identity based on the principle of repulsion. From 
this identity then, a politics of commitment can be more realistically 
commandeered. From now on members of a nation-state are on guard 
against those who belong to other territories and other nation-states. The 
principle of repulsion has thus worked itself in without over constraining 
the logic of a | 


Arbitrary territory, exclusivist identity 

What the territorial lineaments will be is difficult to forecast in advance. 
Much depends on contingent historical conditions that set the terrain for 
the battle between pre-capitalist and capitalist impulses. Sometimes it 
can be the format left behind by colonialism, on other occasions it can be 
empires, or it can be contiguity, or even natural geographical factors. 
Quite often, the exigencies and demands of the struggle for the 
éstablishment of capitalism contingently set up territories. Several 
nation-states came out of the erstwhile Hapsburg Empire. Sometimes 
language, at other times religion, gave these nationalism their emotional 
appeal. Even when it was ostensibly language, as we discussed earlier, 
the bond had to be made: it was not already there. Partisanship to the 
German nation did not prevent the Mecklenbergers from speaking a 
dialect that was closer to Dutch than it was to German (Hobsbawm 
1988b: 108). 

As nation-state loyalty, however arrived at, was now the only basis 
for a kind of exclusivist membership, territory became sacralised for the 
first time. When empires existed it is likely that the emperors and the 
ruling classes had a certain attachment towards a political domain. This 
was ‘certainly untrue of the subordinate classes. It is said when 
Napoleon’s army marched into Russia the peasants' welcomed him 
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hoping for a kinder dispensation from that which they enjoyed under the 
Czar. But when Hitler’s army marched into Russia every Russian 
became a patriot and recited Pushkin to keep their spirits alive. The 
contributions of the Russian soldiers cannot be understood in any other 
way than in terms of loyalty to the nation-state and its territories. 

As the territorial boundaries of nation-states are not logically marked 
but are contingently created, they are bound to change over time. If 
nation-states change, or if their territories undergo modifications, there is 
no reason to believe that the earlier boundaries were inauthentic and only 
the latter ones are true expressions of nation-state sentiments. Now that 
the erstwhile nation-states of Yugoslavia and USSR have disintegrated 
and given way to the formation of other nation-states, this does not mean 
that the earlier nation-states were based on a lie. If that had been the case 
Russian soldiers would not have fought as valiantly as they did to send 
back Hitler and deliver the death blow to Nazism and firm up the Soviet 
state. Nation-states are ultimately constructions, and in many cases (even 
in such instances as Italy and France), very self-consciously so. But it is 
from these constructions alone that an exclusivist identity based on 
territory can be derived. This is what helped capitalism to sustain its 
protracted struggle against feudalism which drew its ideological energies 
from localised and closed systems of stratification. | 


Conclusion: Citizenship, stratification and the nation-state 

The concept of citizenship is therefore critical for nation-states to 
survive. It is through citizenship that nation-states aspire to undermine 
previous solidarities with mutually exclusive categories. that breed on the 
principle of repulsion. At any rate, citizenship, consistently advocated 
and adhered to, takes away the efficacy of these earlier ties and confines 
them to the private sphere. In fact, contrary to Niklas Luhman’s view, I 
think society emerges as a living reality only with the breakdown of 
medieval institutions. In earlier times one’s identity was linked 
parochially to phenomena like caste, clan and neighbourhood. The whole 
was indeed less than the sum total of its parts (Luhmann 1982:238, 257). 
Nobody really cared what happened outside the range of one’s 
immediate and proximate experiences. This explains why it was possible 
to retain the old village economy in India, more or less unperturbed by 
different waves of invasion, over hundreds of years. 

The distinction between open and closed systems of stratification, and 
the structural pressures on capitalism to inaugurate a fresh exclusivist 
identity, help further to understand why citizenship 1s always at odds 
with prior forms of memberships. Excessive attachment to caste, clan, 
religion and language is now considered ‘divisive’ in character. In earlier 
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years a person was recommended highly for subscribing to such values. 
Yet today, because of the ascendance of nation-state sentiments, earlier 
exclusivist identities are disparaged. It is not as If the nation-state itself 
does not propound separation and exclusion, but it cannot tolerate others 
doing the same. This is because through partisanship to the nation-state a 
supra-local] community is created, and this is why other more localised 
loyalties have necessarily to be disparaged and undermined. As we said 
earlier the nation-state brought forth a larger supra-local community 
identity that powered capitalism with the politics of commitment. 
Without this kind of ideological charge capitalism would have found it 
difficult to assume the position of dominance it enjoys today. 

The linkage between politics of commitment with exclusivist 
identities nursed on mutual repulsion, and the politics of responsibility 
based on open stratification systems, which are premised on continuous 
hierarchies, helps us to analytically strengthen both studies on 
stratification and of those on social movements. It also helps us to 
appreciate why certain kinds of solidarities are historically favoured at 
certain junctures, while others are not. 

The arrival of ‘new social movements’ in contemporary society is 
further illustration of the fact that the politics of commitment is losing 
out on their efficacy and appeal. New social movements are not about 
displacing entrenched classes, or the hated ‘others’, as much as seeking 
further accomodation within a system that is resilient and open to 
mobility from within. It is in the sphere of nation-state loyalties that the 
politics of commitment is most strident today. What has 
embourgeoisified the trade union movement was not so much labour 
aristocracy but the ability of capitalism to realistically present an open 
system of stratification with an appreciable degree of social mobility. 
This does not mean that classes and class exploitation does not exist. It 
only means that being a member of a certain class need not always be 
determined by accident of birth. 
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Language, Region and National Identity 


M. N. Karna 


My intention in this paper is to explore the nature and role of some key 
forces, which have shaped and fashioned the patterns of state and nation 
in the developing world. To illustrate my thesis I have primarily drawn 
on examples from India with which I am more familiar. But most of the 
arguments may also apply mutatis mutandis to other South Asian 
countries. I have attempted to address this subject within the broader 
disciplinary perspective of sociology but with an historical approach to 
the topic. However, in no way do I seek to focus on'all the essential 
aspects considered crucial for constituting the nation. Given the objective 
of the present exercise, I consider closely only issues of language and 
region in the context of a national question. 


I 


Nation and nationalism have become an integral part of the people’s psyche 
today. However, our understanding of nation and nationalism is still 
amorphous and blurred because of the confusion created by the 
interchangeable use of the terms nation, state and territory. In fact, these three 
major dimensions—the nation as a collective identity, the state as an expression 
of political sovereignty, and territory as a geographical area—have to be 
properly delineated to grasp the coincidence between nation and state. 

The historiography of nationalism unequivocally suggests the ancient 
origins of a nation state. The past traditions of a nation have been articulated in 
terms of history, culture, language, folklore, territory or religion to 
demonstrate its antiquity and continuity. In these historical interpretations the 
nation subsumed the state. Hegel’s famous definition, ‘nations may have had 
a long history before they finally reach their ‘destination that of forming 
themselves into states’ (cited by Gellner 1983:48) became the basis for all 
subsequent analyses. A similar formulation appeared in the writings of Ernst 
Geliner (ibid: 55): ‘It is nationalism which engenders nations, and not the 
other way round.’ These points were particularly highlighted taking into 
account the developments in Europe during the mid-19th and early 20th 
centuries. 
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Elie Kedourie (1960: 1) stated as early as 1960 that ‘Nationalism is a 
doctrine invented in Europe at the beginning of the nineteenth century.’ 
However, having realised the socio-political consequences of aggressive 
European nationalism some revision took place in the very 
conceptualisation of nationalism. The disastrous wars and their 
international fallout forced the analysts to see nationalism not as a 
positive and inevitable fact but as a ‘negative ideological creation’. 

Another perspective on nationalism emerged through the writings of 
East European historians, who treated struggles for national 
independence as fights against imperial autocracy. Nationalism was 
understood as an embodiment of the forces of progress and betterment. 
Contemporaneously, in French historical analysis a distinction was made 
between national movement and nationalism. While national movement 
was considered to be the legitimate expression of popular sentiment, 
nationalism was defined as a narrower ideology. Such a distinction was 
however not noticed in English language historiography, where national 
movements and nationalism are part of the same formation. Thus, 
nationalism is perceived as an ideology of unusual force, an instrument 
of political manipulation. 

Although the central theoretical position of these discussions has been 
somewhat different, all of them accept the historicity of national 
sentiment and identity. The growth and development of national identity 
as a potent political force determined by specificities of contexts and 
conditions are regulated and guided by the social processes. It is 
through the social process that the ideology of nationalism was spread, 
the composition of its bases determined and the functioning of its 
cultural symbols handled. 

Geneaologically speaking, the national question did not form the core 
of early Marxist writings. While Marx and Engels talked in general about 
the national struggles of the Irish and the Poles and commented on the 
national demands of the other East European Slav nationalities, it was for 
other major Marxist theorists like Kautsky, Luxemberg and Lenin to 
dwell upon the national question and its political importance. Lenin 
treated nationalism as a real social issue and endorsed the principle of 
national self-determination. But nothing specific can possibly be derived 
from his voluminous writings on the sources of national discontent (see, 
specifically, Lenin 1964a, 1964b, 1964c). However, the most enduring 
Soviet-Marxist treatment of the national question was provided by Stalin 
in 1913, which pointed to the numerous social contexts in which national 
conflicts might be defined. ‘The urban petty bourgeoisie of an oppressed 
nation could be set against the bourgeoisie of a dominant nation (as in 
the case of the Czech-German conflict), rural bourgeoisie might be set 
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against landlords (as in the Ukrainian-Polish conflict in Galicia), or an 
entire “national” bourgeoisie might be in conflict with a ruling nobility 
as in the case of the Poles, Lithuanians and Ukrainians in Russia’ (Stalin 
1953). 

Contemporary Marxist writings on the theme have heavily relied 
upon the classical Marxist-Leninist approach, particularly Lenin’s major 
theoretical work on imperialism but some amount of freshness is 
noticeable in their articulation and coherence. The paradigms developed 
in these studies are essentially evolutionist and in the context of the 
Marxist stages of social and economic development, they have identified 
successive stages in the modern nations in their bourgeois and socialist 
forms. Most have focused on the early stages of national evolution but 
without highlighting the patterns and mechanics of formation of nations. 
The development of nationalism in Central Europe in relation to its 
evolutionary stages is especially analysed in the work of the Pole, 
Chlebowezyk (1980) and the Yugoslav, Zwitter. The Czech historian 
Miloslav Hroch (1985) has been more influential in the comparative 
study of national movements. By taking cases of smaller nationalities of 
Europe in his major work, Hroch examines the sequence of events as 
national movements develop and analyses the social background of 
nationalist activists. He illustrates his model with reference to the Czech, 
Lithuanian, Eastonian, Finnish, Norwegian, Flemish and Slovak national 
movements. 

More recently, the relationship between European powers and their 
present or former colonies has been interpreted in terms of core- 
pertphery theory. By drawing attention to the conflicting interests of 
different groups within the periphery and their relations with the 
metropolitan centre, Johan Galtung (1971) shows the tension. between the 
two in terms of an imbalance due to a differential location of economic, 
political and cultural power. The internal colonialism perspective thus 
suggests that centre and periphery need not be separated by a great 
distance but they might be located within the area of the same state. 
Hechter’s (1975) investigation into the process of nationality formation 
in the United Kingdom is a substantive work here in terms of its 
influence on the study of nationalism. It has been argued that like many - 
other states, the UK is characterised by a powerful, culturally distinct 
core which exercises monopolistic control over commerce, credit and 
political life. The people in peripheral areas are just left with the option 
of joining the core. Under such circumstances, a peripheral nationalist 
movement emerges, particularly when the extent of economic inequality 
between core and periphery increases and communications between the 
two are intensified. Hechter (1985) thus defines nationalism as a popular 
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protest against oppression and elaborates his model with additional ideas 
of the cultural division of labour and rational choice theory. 

In recent non-Marxist approaches to` nationalism more 
methodological rigour is found because the conceptual schemes adopted 
by them reflect more analytical power as they have been developed 
within the framework of general theories of society. Another 
development here shows the critical role of the relationship between 
nationalism and ethnicity. Smith recognises that there is no direct link 
between ethnies and modern nations. He defines ethnies ‘as named 
human populations with shared ancestry myths, histories and cultures, 
having an association with a specific territory and sense of solidarity’ 
(1986:32). Modern nations possess in addition to the characteristics of 
ethnies identified above, legal, political and economic unity. However, in 
a more recent work Smith (1991) has analysed many transformations of 
modernity, which are required to turn an ethnie into a nation. The 
objective reality of a past ethnie does matter for modern nations. In the 
absence of the ‘myth-symbol complexes’ which generate and express 
ethnic identity, Smith suggests modern nationalism would be rootless 
and arbitrary. Another influential work in this field is of Michael Banton 
(1983) who has devised a useful rational model of ethnic group 
formation and consolidation. 

Some theorists, on the other hand, focus their attention primarily on a 
political perspective and relate growth of nationalism to economic and 
social development. Deutsch’s theory of social communications asserts 
that the existence of a socially mobilised population within a distinctive 
ethnic group is a precondition for the development of nationalism among 
its members (Deutsch 1961, 1966). The balance in a state system is 
disturbed if social mobilisation grows faster than assimilation to the 
dominant culture. The section of population which is socially mobilised 
but not assimilated into the dominant culture is most likely to turn its 
` back on the dominant culture and on the political system which supports 
it. Ultimately, the mobilised section of the population will start 
developing its.own culture and will also move towards a political domain 
marking the beginning of a nationalist movement in the unassimilated 
peripheral community. If the rate of assimilation is equal to or greater 
than the pace of mobilisation, the process of nationality formation does 
not threaten the integrity of the state; but if the rate of assimilation is 
slower than that of mobilisation, an alternative nationality is likely to 
develop. Deutsch has taken up cases of Finland, Bohemia, India and 
Scotland to illustrate his model. 

The political perspective finds a central place in the work of Paul 
Brass. He presents a distinctive theory concerning the origins of ethnic 
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identity and modern nationalism (1974, 1976, 1980, 1991). Using a more 
explicit political framework and focussing on the elites rather than on the 
masses, Brass bases his formulation on two main arguments: one, that 
ethnicity and nationalism are not ‘givens’ but are social and political 
constructions, and, two that ethnicity and nationalism are modern 
phenomena ‘inseparably connected’ with the working of the modern 
centralising state. The nature and specificities of interactions between the 
leadership of centralising states and elites from non-dominant ethnic 
groups located in the peripheries of those states have been examined to 
develop the theory of elite competition. He has drawn examples mainly 
from India, Eastern Europe and the erstwhile Soviet Union to illuminate 
the various patterns, of ethnic mobilisation and nation formation. 

Anderson’s analysis of the origin and growth of nationalism has been 
the most influential in the last few years in generating new theoretical 
ideas on nationalism. He shows that nations were not the determinate 
products of given sociological conditions such as language or race or 
religion; they had been ‘imagined’ into existence everywhere in the 
world (Anderson 1983). He has described some of the major institutional 
forms through which this ‘imagined community’ came to acquire 
concrete shape. The critical role of institutions of what he calls ‘print 
capitalism’ have especially been taken up to illustrate the arguments. 
Moreover, he demonstrates that the historical experiences of nationalism 
in Western Europe, the Americas and in Russia had provided models to 
all subsequent nationalisms in Asia and Africa, out of which nationalist 
elites selected the ones they liked. 

The. above appraisal of the selective approaches analysing nation, 
nationalism and national identity can conclude with a summary of some 
of the essential issues discussed above: 


1. Nationalism is an ideological phenomenon, a matter of ideas and 
concepts, adhered to by certain groups and communities. The 
fundamental issue to be addressed here is not that of the real nation 
or national identity which lies behind the concept of nationalism 
employed in political practice, but that of the formation, articulation 
and propagation of the concepts themselves. 

2. Nationalist ideologies are formulated in order to gain and retain 
hegemony. They are not ‘givens’ but are constructed and expressed 
in. political terms. Accordingly, national movements have been 
studied as manifestations of political power in which social, 
economic and cultural aspects are considered as explanatory factors. 

3. Some theorists consider nation as a natural unit that has always 
existed albeit for long in a passive and dormant state. Nationalism 
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for this reason is a reflection of primordial identities like the family, 
inherently superior to other loyalties. | 

4. National identity is an abstract concept that subsumes.the collective 
expression of a subjective individual sense of belonging to a socio- 
political unit: the nation state. It is a cultural construct, not a fixed 
objective reality but an ongoing and changeable process, dependent 
on and deriving from social relations and hence not exclusive of 
other identities. 

5. Nationalism in its identification of a people with the territorial nation 
state is a historically modern phenomenon. It may!be seen as a 
response to the consequences of modernisation. Modernisation 
disrupts social life, causes role differentiation, creates new and 
different modes of communication flows and transforms the political 
system. Thus, at the origins of nationalism is modernisation, which 
consists of the processes of social mobilisation, cultural 
standardisation and growing political participation. 

6. A series of elements are identified, constructed and placed together to 
constitute the nation. Some such decisive elements recognised so far 
are common territory, common origin, common historical 
experiences, common language, common religion and morals, and 
common customs. These objective characteristics cannot possibly be 
juxtaposed but can only be understood in terms of complimentarity 
or interdependence. : 


These issues have undoubtedly made the narratives of nation and 
nationalism more comprehensible as they concentrate on the processes of 
construction of ideologies of nationalism, the conditions which facilitated 
their spread and the social mechanisms through which they operated. 
However, equally important is their failure to illuminate why national 
sentiment, or the pride that an individual takes in belonging to a nation has 
become such a pervasive reality despite his disappointment with or 
hostility to the state apparatus of the nation. ) 


I 


One of the major elements in nationality formation is linguistic 
allegiance. The interface between linguistic identity and national 
consciousness is obvious because ordinarily one cannot locate a historic 
nation which is not associated with a linguistic marker. In this sense, 
language is the demiurge of nationalism and it acts also as a vehicle of 
expansion. 
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It is believed that each nation is a linguistic entity. The situation in 
Europe coincided with this presumption as native speakers of French, 
German and Italian were a Frenchman, German or Italian. It was 
emphasized that ‘Mankind instinctively takes language as the badge of 
nationality” (Freeman 1879). But such a principle applied only to the 
reality existing in monolingual nations which covered substantial areas 
of Europe. However, even in this region, there were apparent exceptions 
like the Swiss and Belgian nations. Not only that but English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French and German languages all crossed national 
boundaries. The common pattern was thus the reality of linguistic 
diversity. 

The merits of linguistic uniformity for the development of national 
identity have been succinctly expressed by Rupert Emerson in the 
following statement: 


Leaving aside the fascinating 1f unanswerable query as to the extent of 
which each particular language both mirrors and fashions unique 
patterns of thought and thus reflects and molds a distinctive national 
soul it is evident that language is the primary instrument of social 
communication (1970: 133). 


The speakers of the same language develop a common bond and share 
a ‘common store of social memories’. Language establishes a link with 
the ‘glorious past’. No society likes to snap this link as it is taken to be 
great and grand. it is particularly so with the people who do not feel so 
great about their present. It is because of this that ‘the mother tongue 
became almost sacred, the mysterious vehicle of all national endeavors’ 
(Jaszi 1929: 262, also cited by Fishman 1973). It is further emphasized 
that: 


in its mother tongue every people honors itself; in the treasury of its 
speech is contained the charter of its cultural history. For the 
“peoples without history, history and language were two sides of the 
same coin. The vernacular was not merely the highroad to history,” it 
was itself the voice of years that are gone’ (ibid). 


Joshua Fishman expressed this view most succinctly: 
...the essence of a nationality is its spirit, its individuality, its soul. 


This soul is not only reflected and protected by the mother tongue but, 
in a sense, the mother tongue is itself an aspect of the soul, a part of 
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the soul, if not the soul made manes (1973: 153, emphasis in 
original). Se a a 
' | 

However, the idea that language signifies nationality and nationality 
signifies language is modern. Language does not automatically become the 
basis for making political distinctions. When language acquires 
institutional importance in some major domains of nationality—law, polity 
and economy-—it may assume political significance. Thus, the link between 
language and nationality cannot be taken as natural or God-given, based 
exclusively on people’s faith and belief. Sapir amply clanifies this point by 
stating that ‘a particular language tends to become the fitting expression - 
a self-conscious nationality?’ but ‘such a group will construct for itself... 
race to which is to be attributed the mystic power of creating a ee 
and a culture as twin expressions of its psychic peculiarities’ (1942: 660). 
Actually ‘the link is man-made but ascribed to supernatural forces in order 
to hallow it? (ibid). >- l 

The entire relationship between language and nationality has become 
more complex and demanding with the coming of modern nationalism. 
What was initially taken as a natural link has now turned into an 
espoused cause. With the increasing importance of the mass media, the 
standardisation of language became a necessity because ideas of the 
people were now expressed through newspapers, periodicals and 
pamphlets. Similarly, the expansion of the modern organised courts 
made the choice of language a matter of more popular; concern. The 
extension of market relations and the development of mass education 
further boosted the interest in the use of specific languages. Thus, 
language gains relevance not only as a repository of national culture: and 
reminiscences, as a storehouse of myths but also as a matter of political, 
economic, legal and educational interest. 

But here a fundamental question arises. How signifi cant is language 
as a component of nationality? How does it fare when placed in 
association with other decisive components such as territory, origin, 
religion, historical experiences, customs and morals? Analysing this 
question Fishman says: ‘The ideological pinnacle of language 
nationalism is not reached until language ts clearly pictured as more 
crucial than the other symbols and expressions of panonaliy 
(1973:163). 

The primacy of the nationality-language tie-up in pre-nationalist days 
was essentially in terms of its greater collective significance but in 
subsequent phases it turned out to be just a symbol with which only the 
elite and intellectuals were concerned. In other words, language became 
merely a representation or an emblem in the nationalist phase which was 
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put to use by nationalist activists to accomplish their goals. For this reason, the 
supremacy of language from the perspective of nationalist ideology can be 
attributed only by comparing it with other collective symbols. 

Some commentators argue that language is more important than territory 
for defining nation. For, language provides the most immediate link among 
people and helps to establish well-defined boundaries. In fact, the boundaries 
between languages are clearer and lasting. It was this issue that prompted 
Davies to state ‘A people without a language of its own is only half a nation. A 
nation should guard its language more than its territories~‘tis a surer barrier, a 
more important frontier than fortress or river’ (1945:71). Almost a similar 
stand is taken when it is -asserted that language is more abiding than the 
institutions of government. The linguistic identity of a nation may remain 
intact even if its state boundaries are lost. A state may be geographically or 
politically divided but its language does not break its promise. A nation 
remains intact if it maintains its distinctive linguistic traditions. 

Likewise when language ts placed face-to-face with religion in the context 
of nationality, the primacy of the former is distinctly discernible. The historical 
experiences of 19th century Europe, the cradle of modern nationalism, 
apparently suggest that the rise of nationalism coincided with a decline in the 
hold of religion. The advent of modernism weakened the grip of religion. Of 
course, the scenario substantially changed in the subsequent phases, 
particularly in the ex-colonial countries where it was inconceivable that 
nations could emerge without being profoundly influenced by religious issues. 
However, even in this period ‘only an arbitrary line of coincidence links 
religion and nation’. Several instances of contemporary nationalisms show 
that the ‘unity of language is more durable for survival and permanence than 
the unity of religion’. In language one has a secular symbol whereas religion 1s 
often an embarrassment for the modern man. The issues of linkages between 
language and nation and the primacy of the former in terms of other elements 
of nationality formation have been discussed so far to provide the background 
for analysing the problem in the context of the South Asian region which I 
shall do now. But before that, it remains to be noted that the idea of a single 
national language is a product of European historical experience. It does not 
essentially hold good for a large number of nation-states in other parts of the 
world, Asia included, where the reality is linguistic diversity rather than 
linguistic uniformity. 


ill 


People’s attachment and love for their own language is not new but the 
mobilisation of linguistic loyalty for political purposes is a recent 
phenomenon. The invention and growth of printing technology, the spread of 
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education, particularly among the lower strata of society, and the 
increasing participation of the people in mass politics obviously 
facilitated the use of language for the politics of nationalism. While the 
question of a national language assumed a central place very early in 
different European regions, the idea of linguistic nationalism gained in 
salience in multilingual states of Asia and Africa in the wake of the 
Second World War. Most of these countries were either in the phase of 
attaining success in their anti-colonial struggles or had already achieved 
freedom from colonial rule. Language was a critical issue in the national 
struggles of these new states as it acted as a symbol of identity and 
distinction which in turn provided access to their own cultural tradition. 
However, these newly liberated nations were multilingual in a majority 
of cases. But one common feature ascertainable in these developing 
nationalisms was the role of languages introduced by the colonial 
masters on the one hand and conscious standardisation of the major 
vernacular languages on the other. Under such circumstances, several 
patterns of language diversity have emerged in these nation states. 

First, a variety of closely related languages co-exist, one of which 
may acquire the position of a major link language (Das Gupta 1970). The 
situation in Indonesia corresponds to this pattern. Second, there may be a 
variety of unrelated languages but none of them can claim a long literary 
tradition. One witnesses this situation in many parts of tropical Africa. 
Another pattern, may be where several languages, all with some degree of 
literary tradition co-exist but no one can claim a distinct dominance over 
others. Such a situation is found in India, Pakistan, Srilanka, Malaysia 
and so on. While in the first pattern there is ordinarily no possibility of 
Intense antagonism on the language issue, in the other two situations 
political rivalry on this issue is bound to be generated in the absence of 
dominance by a single language. The concurrent claims of several 
languages for national status may even lead to boisterous fights 
endangering the very existence of the nation. Language is thus not only a 
primary element in nationality formation but remains a significant issue 
even in the process of nation building. 

India is a nation sharply divided along linguistic lines. A large 
number of linguistic regions have begun to compete with each other to 
impair the sense of national identity. Stalin’s remark in 1925 that while 
India was spoken of as a single whole there could be little doubt that ‘in 
the event of a revolutionary upheaval in India may hitherto unknown 
nationalities, each with its own language and its own distinctive culture, 
will emerge on the scene’ has proved prophetic. 

The demand for a reorganisation of provinces on a linguistic basis has 
a linkage with the struggle for Indian independence. The Indian National 
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Congress had ever since 1921 started supporting ‘the idea of the creation 
in British India of administrative units based on linguistic homogeneity’. 
As early as 1928 the Nehru Report talked about the desirability of 
creating linguistic provinces and this principle was subsequently 
included in the election manifesto of the Congress. Immediately after 
independence on 27 November 1947 Prime Minister Nehru, on behalf of 
the government of India accepted in the Constituent Assembly the 
principle underlying the demand for linguistic provinces. It was against 
this background that two commissions—one the Linguistic Provinces 
Commission appointed by the Constituent Assembly in 1948, and the 
other States Reorganisation Commission in 1955—-were appointed to go 
into all relevant matters concerning the formation of linguistic states. 

The idea of linguistic states rested primarily on the premise that these 
linguistic groups are sub-nations and as such they are contracting parties 
to the Constitution from which the Federation and the Centre derive their 
existence and power (Indian Institute of Public Administration 1968b: 
443). However, this question raised not only an intense debate but 
attracted sharp reactions from various corners of the country. It brought 
out two sharply conflicting views with regard to the formation of these 
linguistic states. The cases for and against the formation of the linguistic 
states were advanced. Several violent agitations and protests were 
launched to gain recognition for one’s respective language. Its serious 
political consequences were also highlighted. The Linguistic Provinces 
Commission wrote: 


An autonomous linguistic province ... means an autonomous 
linguistic state and an autonomous state means ... that its territories 
are inviolate. And if in a linguistic province the majority language 
group comes to regard the territory of the entire province as 
exclusively its own, the time cannot be far distant when it will come 
to regard the minority living in that province and people living 
outside it as not their own. And once that stage is reached, it will only 
be a question of time for that sub-nation to consider itself a full nation 
(IIPA 1968a: 474). 


The nature of dangers involved in new separatisms based on 
politically consolidated linguistic communities was further highlighted 
by the members of the commission in these words : 


This inquiry in some ways has been an eye opener to us. The work of 
sixty years of the Indian National Congress was standing before us 
face to face with centuries-old India of narrow loyalties, petty 
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jealousies, and ignorant prejudice engaged in a mortal conflict, and 
we were simply horrified to see how thin was the ice upon which we 
were skating. Some of the ablest men in the country came before us 
and confidently and emphatically stated that language in this country 
stood for and represented the culture, tradition, race, history, 
individuality and finally, a sub-nation, that the government of a 
linguistic group could not be safely left in the hands of a multi-lingual 
group; and that each linguistic group must have a territory of its own 
and that its territory was inviolate and could not be shared by any 
other linguistic group (ibid: 479-80). 


The subsequent developments reinforced further the primacy of 
language as a national question. The language issue did not subside even 
after the reorganisation of states on the basis of linguistic regions. The 
consensus on official language arrived at within the Constituent Assembly 
and the adoption of the Official Languages Act in 1965 could not conclude 
this debate. Several new issues were added to the vexed problem inherited 
from the past. 

As Indian nationalism has been deeply wedded to the question of 
regional languages, India’s independence and the formation of linguistic 
states released certain social forces which culminated in the growing 
assertion of the unrecognised local contact languages for recognition of 
their rights. This further fostered a consciousness and an assertion of 
linguistic regionalism, the roots of which were already there in India’s 
history and culture. Ray’s contention that ‘India’s history and culture 
have always oscillated between an ideal of pan-Indianness and that of 
regional self-assertion’ (1968: 6) appropriately captures the -socio- 
political situation prevailing in the country today. Indian consciousness 1s 
co-existing, despite the multilingual situation, with another corporate 
consciousness at the regional linguistic level. 

Given the complexity of multilingualism, it was not very easy to deal 
with several emerging issues involved in the language question in post- 
independence India. Some of the unresolved subjects included questions 
of national language, official language(s) of the union and the states, link 
language between the state and the union and among the states, not to 
speak of the question of language of education, the medium of 
instruction and the languages to be taught at the school level. 

While the reorganisation of states ‘sought a balance between the 
advantages flowing from federal units based on linguistically 
homogeneous peoples and the particularism and discrimination likely to 
be fostered by such units’, bestowing national status on all the major 
regional languages through their inclusion in Schedule Eight of the 
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Constitution achieved some measure of amity on the language front. Of 
course, several other languages spoken by large sections of the people in 
certain regions, used as media of instruction at the secondary level and 
recognised by the Sahitya Academi for purposes of national awards, 
have still not gained the honour and prestige of being designated as 
national languages. The recent inclusion of Konkani, Manipuri and 
Nepali in the Eighth Schedule has further stepped up the demand for the 
inclusion of Dogri, Maithili and Rajasthani languages, which are already 
recognised by the Sahitya Academi. 

Nonetheless, the most intense debate has been on the issue of the 
official language of the union and the states. This problem has broadly 
been solved at the level of the states, but it is only partially resolved at 
the national level. Initially, as is well known, it had aroused one of the 
keenest controversies in the Constituent Assembly and produced so 
much heat and debate that it was felt necessary to keep it out of direct 
discussion in the assembly. The central debate was confined to the issue 
of English versus Hindi. Colonial rule had established the hegemony of 
English by adopting it for official correspondence and as the medium of 
instruction in higher education, which also provided a medium of 
communication for the Indian intelligentsia throughout the country. It 
was thus widely accepted that English served as a force for national unity 
and for developing national consciousness as well as for administrative 
convenience. 

The linguistic divide had another dimension as well. The major 
regional languages used in different regions of the country are classified 
into two broad categories-the Sanskrit-based languages, important 
among them being Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati and Marathi, and the 
Dravidian languages, that is, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam. 
. Although Sanskrit had influenced and contributed towards the 
development of most of the Indian languages, nonetheless each of these 
languages has its distinct character with its own script and grammar but 
in the absence of a pan-Indian unity, a common language could never 
become the goal. 

Given these circumstances, Hindi, being the major language in 
several states, emerged as a strong contender for acquiring the status of 
official language. Besides, an enormous section of speakers of 
Hindi/Hindustant received substantial patronage by the leaders of the 
freedom struggle including Gandhi and Nehru. It was contended that 
English could under no circumstances be the national language of India 
and it had to be replaced by Hindustani. Gandhi wrote ‘Our love of the 
English language tn preference to our own mother-tongue has caused a 
deep chasm between the educated and the politically-minded classes and 
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the masses.’ The state of affairs in the Hindi belt was also perplexing and 
confused. The language issue in northern India had taken a communal turn 
from the early decades: of the 19th century in the shape of the Hindi-Urdu 
controversy. In the Moghul period, Persian was the court language but 
with the fall of the empire, Persian was replaced by Urdu. Thus, in spite of 
several essential common features in Hindi and Urdu, both these languages 
began to signify something different from each other, particularly from the 
second half of the 19th century. The separatist tendency in language got a 
further boost when Hindi and Urdu were identified with the two major 
religious groups , the Hindu and the Muslim, which actually had no base in 
the prevailing reality, 

Reverting to the wrangling over the official language it may be pointed 
out that the sharp differences of opinion which were expressed at the time 
of the framing of India’s Constitution revealed the extent of violent 
sentiments this issue had engendered. The protagonists of Hindi led by 
Seth Govind Das demanded that the Constitution should specifically 
provide for Hindi in the Devanagiri script as the official language of the 
country. Feelings on this issue were so strong that Govind Das once made 
an impatient remark: 


| want to tell my brethren from Madras that if after 25 years of efforts 
on the part of Mahatma Gandhi they have not been able to understand 
Hindustani, the blame lies at their door. It is beyond our patience to 
bear that because some of our brethren from Madras do not understand 
Hindustani, English should reign supreme in a Constituent Assembly 
which is said to be a sovereign body and which has assembled to frame 
a constitution for a free India (IPA 1968b: 783-84). 


The opinion of non-Hindi speaking areas was that while they were not 
antagonistic to Hindi, they would resent what appeared to them to constitute 
the imposition of one language over the whole country and over vast 
numbers of people who were not acquainted with the language. The most 
vigorous exponent of this view was T. T. Krishnamachari who termed it as 
‘language imperialism’ and forcefully argued that the Hindi tssue, pressed 
too far, might result in a secessionist movement. Without demur he said: 


I would convey a. warning on behalf of the people of the South for the 
reason that there are already elements in South India who want 
separation and it is up to us to tax the maximum strength we have to 
keep those elements down, and my honourable friends in the U.P. 
do not help us in any way by flogging their idea of ‘Hindi imperialism’ 
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to the maximum extent possible. It is up to my friends in the U.P. to 
have a whole India, it is up to them to have a ‘Hindi India’. The 
choice is theirs and they can incorporate it in this Constitution; and if 
we are left out, well, we will only curse our luck and hope for better 
times to come (IIPA 1968b: 788-89). 


However, subsequent development suggest that a consensus was 
arrived at on the issue of recognising Hindi in Devanagiri script as the 
official language of the union and English as the associate language until 
all states agree to the exclusive adoption of Hindi. Likewise, the problem 
of link-language for intra-state and between state and union now does not 
pose a serious threat to unity because a workable system has already 
been evolved for this purpose. Similarly, with regard to the language of 
education there is almost universal agreement on the use of the mother 
tongue as the medium of instruction at the primary level and the Three- 
Language Formula at the secondary level. Some distortions have no 
doubt taken place in the actual implementation of the Three-Language 
Formula but they have not caused any bitter dispute among the various 
states. All told, it may be asserted that despite the far-reaching 
implications of the language issue, India has been able to balance the 
conflicting forces unleased by the political mobilisations for language. 

Nonetheless, separatism based on politically consolidated linguistic 
communities will not wither away because culture-based regionalism 
centring on language communities represents values more easily 
intelligible to the average Indian than Indian nationalism. That is so 
because when a vast majority of people will achieve literacy and 
education in their local languages, the consequence may well be the rise 
of a sense of local provincial identity which may not necessarily coincide 
with national identity. 


IV 


Apart from language, region is another important variable relevant to the 
idea of nation. A region is a geographical unit characterised by a 
particular biological cycle and an ecological equilibrium. A natural 
region acquires its boundaries and area by the expanse of a valley or a 
watershed. Life in the valley ts made possible by the ever-replenished 
flow of water, which activates land fertility and the complex functions of 
the ecological cycle (Glikson 1955). Man built his society and culture in 
river valleys which served as their natural foundation. Ever renewed 
fertility of soil, water and easy communication among communities 
settled along the river were guaranteed by such a landscape. This 
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fundamental basis of civilisation remains important up to this day. The 
network of socio-economic relations had expanded over those natural 
geographical regions. Nonetheless, the content and form of the socio- 
economic organism was determined by the quantity, quality and location 
of the region’s natural resources and the size of the population living in 
it. Thus, two broad facets of region were identified—the physical and the 
social; the first has existed since the beginning of time, the second has 
acquired its shape through thousands of years of human history. The 
socio-economic region fulfilled the natural tendency of man to settle in 
groups and to form. local nuclei of settlements, which in their turn 
strongly enhanced social.and regional coherence and centralised regional 
life around focal points of settlement (ibid: 50). 

A region is located between a community and a nation-state. 
Although the geographical distinctiveness is a significant determinant of 
a region, its entity does not always possess formal physical boundaries. 
The latter may be identified in cultural, linguistic, ieconomic and 
administrative terms. However, these specific domains may coincide in 
some.cases and may not in some others. For example, cultural and 
linguistic confines may transcend the political and. administrative 
boundaries. The Hindi-region in India provides a ready reference in this 
regard. Thus regions may lack formal boundaries identifiable in physical 
terms. That is why some analysts consider ‘region as a mental 
construction’ (Hartshrone 1939: 253), ‘a reservoir of energy’ whose 
‘origin lies in the nature but whose development depends on man’ (ibid,). 

Closely related to the concept of region is the idea of regionalism. 
The latter has been conveniently used to explicate the tendency of 
various regions of a country to assign primacy to the region as a value in 
comparison to the country as a whole. This tendency may be concretely 
expressed in terms of language, culture, economy or polity. Accordingly, 
regionalism represents the regional idea in action as an ideology or as a 
movement. But more often it is used in the political sense'to describe the 
nature of mobilisation of people of a certain region to: ventilate their 
grievances. Paul Brass, for instance, defines regionalism in the Indian 
context as: | 

... patterns of politics in the states that are best explained primarily in 

terms of conflicts and issue that arise within the states rather than in 

the national political arena and that deviate in easily discernible ways, 
such as in political party formations and voting patterns, from national 
-trends (1991: 161). 3 ! 
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However, this term, of late, has acquired notoriety in India and is used 
in a pejorative sense. It is perceived negatively and taken as a danger to 
the territorial integrity of the country. But to my understanding, 
regionalism or regional movement is not always a challenge to the 
survival of a nation-state. History shows us that states have not only 
existed but also progressed faster with numerous regional identities. The 
people of different ethno-linguistic groups located in various regions 
have lived together harmoniously in a nation-state and strengthened each 
other with mutual advantage. Thus, regionalism per se is neither a risk 
factor nor a hazard to the integrity of states. However, it needs to be 
emphasized that regionalism may grow into a formidable challenge to the 
nation-state if the latter fails to accommodate the legitimate aspirations 
of various regions. In a situation of multi-regional national identities 
there are several regions which are not only relatively small in size but 
possess distinct cultural, linguistic particularisms. Conversely, there may 
exist a sizeable majority, which is politically and socially dominant. 
Under such a structural condition, it is possible that even justifiable 
rights of smaller identities are neglected and ignored. Their demands and 
genuine grievances are overlooked more often under the pressure of the 
dominant majority. As such, smaller communities remain under constant 
threat of deprivation and discrimination. There ts a constant fear for the 
loss of culture, language, tradition and even religion among the smaller 
groups. The notion of ‘mainstream’ is expounded by the dominant group 
to pressurise the smaller identities to assimilate with the larger whole. 
Historical evidences and justifications are invented to show linkages 
among various regions and ethnic groups on the one hand and the 
dominant groups on the other. 

An impression has gained ground of late that there exists in India a 
dominant national group identified as a Hindu-Hindi community apart 
from a number of other smaller linguistic, cultural and religious groups. 
The dominant national group comprising the Hindi-speaking states of 
north and central India is acknowledged as the largest single block of 
states with Hindu-Hindi as a major concern. From the point of view of 
political, economic and administrative interests the Hindu-Hindi region 
does not essentially present a homogeneous block, but as long as 
language and religion continue to be the essence of national politics, the 
linguistic and religious affinities of such a large block of states tend to 
give an impression that the Hindu-Hindi area constitutes the 
‘mainstream’ and represents the heartland of India. Whether such a 
notion of dominant national identity coincides with ground level reality 
requires further examination but frequent charges of ‘northern 
domination’ and ‘Hindi imperialism’ from the southern language groups 
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and the mutual distrust arising out of the unevenness of development in 
various regions of the country definitely supports this contention. It is 
frequently observed that all regional demands and grievances are 
considered ‘anti-national’ by the so-called mainstream India. In most 
cases these grievances give rise to a number of questions about the socio- 
economic origins of regionalism. As mentioned earlier, it is possible to 
find an answer in the peripheral position of different regions in the 
background of various grievances. 

Regional demands articulated in India may broadly be considered 
under three headings: institutional, economic and cultural. Institutional 
demands have been primarily raised in the context of reorganisation of 
states, provision for the devolution of power to these states, 
constitutional safeguards for different ‘special’ regions (Sixth Schedule 
of the Constitution), the greater degree of administrative, political and 
financial autonomy to the units, and so forth. No doubt, these 
institutional provisions seem to have been made initially to accommodate 
regional demands but in actual practice the nation-state has used them as 
instruments to assimilate the regional political elites into the Indian 
state. It is pertinent to point out here that the degree of autonomy for 
each region has been defined by individual regional statutes. For 
example, we have Article 370 for Jammu and Kashmir, 371A for 
Nagaland, the Fifth Schedule for tribal regions of central India, and the 
Sixth Schedule for certain hill regions of north-eastern India. There is no 
single constitutional arrangement applicable uniformly to every unit. In 
most of the cases new provisions were made under heavy regional 
pressures created by the organised regional political parties and groups. 
In effect, all institutional demands such as further reorganisation of 
states, more autonomy, secessionist threats have been met by the central 
government under similar pressure. For example, once the linguistic 
reorganisation of states passed through the first phase, the subsequent 
compulsion led to the bifurcation of Bombay into Maharashtra and 
Gujarat, of Punjab into Punjab and Haryana. Likewise, the creation of 
Nagaland as a separate state and bestowal of full statehood to Manipur, 
Tripura, Arunachal Pradesh and Mizoram are some other instances in 
point. 

Economic demands have arisen out of a context of uneven development, 
or better still regional disparities in development, more particularly under- 
development of peripheral regions. Even a passing reference to the 
situation obtaining in the north-eastern region of the country will 
adequately illustrate this point. While both central and regional planning 
agencies have recognised the specificities of the north-eastern situation, 
they have failed to adopt a suitable alternative developmental strategy 
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that could develop the region without disturbing its ecological balance 
and the people’s psychology. The primary objective of the 
developmental policy is to utilise the natural resources of the region, with 
scant regard for its tmpact on the socio-economic life of the indigenous 
people. Such a strategy has led to destabilisation of the socio-economic 
life of the locals. Moreover, the developmental programmes entail 
emphasis on the growth of linkages with national and global markets, 
commercialisation of indigenous designs and skills, competitive use of 
land and forests and far-reaching changes in the pattern of land 
ownership and property relations. This, in turn, involves establishment of 
linkages between unequal formations, one highly developed and 
competitive and the other still at the stage of slash-and-burn cultivation. 
The former expropriates maximum benefits, the latter increases its 
dependence on market forces. The fact of the matter is that the planning 
strategy envisaged for the northeastern region is premised upon an ethos 
and value gestalt entirely unconnected with the socio-economic reality of 
the area. Consequently, there is a rather minimal impact of development 
measures, leading to growing disparities among various regions (Karna 
1990). Such imbalances in socio-economic development inevitably result 
in political fragmentation. The emerging regional elites and middle 
classes tend to utilise the inherent conflict potential for a larger share of 
power. Regional political parties and groups emerge to articulate and 
mobilise large sections of the population on issues pertaining to common 
economic interests in their regions (ibid. 1998). 

The cultural dimension of regional demands is equally significant and 
centres around issues.of linguistic and cultural identity. The question of 
language has already been discussed in some detail. It remains to be 
noted, however, that language and Its associated features are the symbols 
most easily available to ethno-nationalist organisations for constructing 
an ethnic identity. In addition to language, the shared socio-cultural 
experiences in terms of a whole series of traditions, art forms, 
behavioural patterns and images are articulated to promote regional 
awareness, 

In fact, these three major issues—institutional, economic and cultural— 
form part of regional demands in India today in most cases. But the 
nature of articulation of the demands is not uniform in all such regions. It 
varies, depending on the specificities of the social structure and the 
historical conditions, and so also the character of regional movements. In 
some cases it may take the shape of constitutional or democratic 
struggles, in some others it may assume a direct secessionist form. There 
is also the likelihood of the assertion of regional identity taking a 
communal turn in certain areas, leading to conflicts between ‘tribals-non- 
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tribals’, or ‘insiders-outsiders’. As long as regional- cultural identities 
insist on their right to preserve and develop their language, tradition and 
ways of life, the problem remains manageable but when they assert their 
economic and political rights the system faces stresses and strains. The 
latter often aggravates conflicts (Oommen 1986). 


V 


I have argued in this paper that a proper understanding of nation and 
nationality in India is possible if one adopts an alternative model of state- 
nation relations. The: issue of state-nation relationship ts different in 
Asian and African countries as compared to the nation-states of Western 
Europe. The model suitable for the latter cannot therefore be transplanted 
on a country like India. 

When an ethnic group uses its cultural identity to seek economic and 
political rights,- the process of nationality-formation comes into 
existence. The articulation of political and economic demands assumes a 
critical role in this context. They may range from merely a demand for 
regional economic development to increasing control over local 
resources or full economic and political autonomy. The group may even 
claim a separate homeland within the country or a separate country with 
full sovereignty. This is how a group aspires to have’ some kind of 
recognition as a national group. Such ethnic groups become nationalities 
when they succeed in gaining recognition not merely due to the 
sharpness of their ‘demands but also because of their ‘distinct culture, 
common heritage and political unity within a more or less well defined 
geographical area. In this process a nationality becomes a nation when it 
possesses an additional power to compel its members and back up group 
aspirations. Eventually, a nation becomes a state when it has successfully 
acquired sovereignty and attained all these aspirations. 

Against this background, I am in agreement with the characterisation 
of India as a multi-national state. India’s nationalities vary in size and are 
at varying stages of development. This contention is objectively based on 
the fact that pan-Indianness co-exists with the regional national 
consciousness. Nonetheless, the most crucial and substantive issue here 
is whether India’s several nationalities together form or tend to form the 
Indian nation-in-the-making. The fact of ‘the matter is that such an 
assumption gives rise to serious difficulties because the regional 
identities in the country have adjusted to the reality of an Indian state but 
are yet to harmonise with the idea of the Indian nation. 
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Tribe, Region and Nation in the 
Context of the Indian State 


Jaganath Pathy 


I 


Not too long ago, the idea of tribe, region and nation conveyed a single 
complex whole and thus, each could only be comprehended if studied 
along with the others. Each term simultaneously incorporated social, 
geographical and political dimensions. Hence, even: analytically, these 
were hardly distinguishable. This merely meant that a given socio- 
cultural collectivity, or closely related socio-ethnic categories: occupied 
an ecological territory and had a kind of political structure to manage the 
system as well as interactions with outsiders, or the ‘others’. But like all 
concepts and terms, they too had to adjust to newer political and 
ideological realities and meet emerging professional exigencies. Small 
wonder the meaning of terms currently used are often incomprehensible. 
The reasons for conceptual revisions could be many, but some 
significant ones may be worth reiterating. Previously unquestionable 
terms ‘have now been decentered, largely due to the newly emerging 
political identities. For instance, á tribe or tribal social formations once 
referred to a stage destined to move towards the ubiquitous mainstream 
by means of education, modernisation, and so on. Today, they happen to 
be subjects of history: with their own political space and cognitive 
specificity, promising to change whatever had existed for long. Similarly, 
both the concept of region—rooted in the concept of distance and de- 
essentialised due to the development of technology of transport and 
communication—and the concept of nation, which envisions a political 
organisation uniqué to itself and subscribed by a given culture, have 
never materialised. Instead, supranational and multi-national entities 
have grown in formidable strength. In brief, ‘political compulsions force 
us to rethink and if need be, change the classical categories. Besides, the 
dimension of time has, in the final analysis, reduced the holistic 
multidimensional premise ‘to analytically separable and operative wholes 
with distinct spaces of their own. Both political economy and the sociological 
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profession tend to desire these separations for reasons of praxis and 
epistemology. The internal differentiation, heterogeneity, fissures and 
fusions in each of these categories appear merely to camouflage the 
urgent political and professional needs. Most researchers, however, may 
be reluctant to buy the argument of external motive forces influencing 
conceptual dynamics. But perhaps a majority of scholars may agree that 
these terms have still some instrumental and operative value. 

Even this is very positive: For it ultimately means that the need for 
intense revision 1s very much called for and there can be no certainty 
about an essentialist position in relation to these codified categories. And 
these terms pose.severe conceptual, theoretical and empirical difficulties 
in coming to terms with the contemporary situation. There is an inbuilt 
obfuscation of specificities—way of life, and political discourse from 
ethnographic concerns to manipulative -politics or struggles for 
emancipation. As long as nothing is built into the given state structure— 
colonialism, capitalism and neo-colonialism—tt is difficult to modify the 
used (or abused) terms in some detail and vitality. In the following pages 
we strive to question the validity of these general terms, and then situate 
them in the Indian context. 

When Confucius was asked what was the first thing he would do if 
he became the emperor of China, his immediate reply was that the most 
important thing is the rectification of the words. How true it was then, 
and how equally true now. The term tribe is shrouded in ambiguity and 
often totally erroneous; the semantics are thus crucial and logically 
relevant. 

Despite its wide currency in social science literature, the term tribe 
and allied terms like native, aborgines, first nations, indigenous, and the 
like, have never been defined with any scientific rigour and precision and 
existing definitions continue to characterise certain categories of pre- 
literate cultures, covering a wide range of forms, of social organisations 
and levels of techno-economic development. It appears that what is 
missing in the process of conceptualisation is the acknowledgement of 
history and of a complex political economy. 

Needless to emphasize that the term and the community of people so 
designated belong to a particular era and to a social complex. Disciplines 
simply followed the dictates. We may say that the term originated with 
the rise of European colonialism and with racist ideology. It is worth 
acknowledging that several of the tribes were once considered nations, 
peoples and kingdoms by the same colonisers who wanted to establish 
commercial and diplomatic relations with them. It was colonial 
subjugation that transformed nations, countries, kingdoms and peoples 
into the so-called tribes. Prior to colonial annexation, the term had no 
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equivalent in Africa, Asia, Australia or America. It is not merely 
accidental that only in the heydays of colonialism were most of the 
peoples named as tribes. The term tribe thus reflects the vocabulary of 
the colonial powers which, overladen by the ‘Whiteman’s burden’, 
described it in several disparaging and contemptuous terms. Of course, 
even after achieving independence, the post-colonial states were not able 
to wholly expose the completely political nature of the term. Thus the 
limited definition continues to be used in order to manage the unequal 
national/international system. 

Not only has tribe been identified as a type of non-state society 
organised on the basis of multifunctional kinship network but also as a 
stage in economic development and history (Godelier 1977). That 
necessarily means moving along the path traversed by the European 
colonial powers as the ultimate and true path. Religion, especially the 
Christian religion, was to come handy in this. Meanwhile, there is little 
historical record to convey how many peoples and their cultures were 
decimated or destroyed through the acceptance of this simple logic. 

Similarly, region is not merely a concept of space. It is a political 
phenomenon, determined by the existing power matrix. It ts not simply 
an ecological niche, where a community of people manages to survive 
with its own culture and social organisation. The region is not necessarily 
the cradle of the homeland, of the given community/sister communities. 
With the formation of the nation-state, the region came to signify only a 
province/administrative block in the eyes of the state in terms of certain 
demographic and linguistic/cultural traits. Nowhere does the term 
incorporate a region’s other traits, like its unique history, culture and 
social formation. It is simply a politico-administrative unit, whose 
continued survival is dictated by the power matrix within which it 1s 
located. 

In short, the region is referred to not simply as an ecological niche, as 
seen by the powers that be-near to the centre or far-but also represents a 
probable near-homogeneity of the people living there with some degree 
of autonomy under the centralised nation-state system. Post-colonial 
exigencies and a lack of consideration of history and culture determine 
the term region, thereby implying that such spaces are unchangeable or 
immune to change. 

The current notions of regions are thus problematic insofar as they 
have been homogenised and trivialised within the Eurocentric matrix and 
lately by the dominant classes and communities seeking to domesticate 
the diversity of peoples, cultures, languages and terrains. Reality is 
constructed and framed by colonial and global encounters—a terrain of 
discourses and practices organised around the construction of fictitive 
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regions and imagined communities. True, there is a constant process of 
being reworked within a developing political contestation. 

Consequently, a region, based on the inherent geographical/territorial 
inertia, can hardly ignore for long the rising political and cultural 
connotations. Obviously then, the meaning of region tends to change, 
and should change for the better or worse, since there is no clearly 
defined space with order and rationality in the centralised and 
concentrated political system. The talk of decentralisation as a more 
efficient form of democratic organisation demands a newer mode of 
localisation. i 

Curiously, following the colonial wars and annexations, 
administrators and subsequent scholarship have largely downplayed the 
important similarities and connections between different regions, likė 
northeast India, the Chittagong hill tracts of Bangladesh, Melanesia- 
Micronesia, Polynesia in the Pacific, and so on. The regions thus 
demarcated never seriously bothered about the history, culture and 
politics of the given peoples, let alone the similarities and connections 
outside these boundaries. Needless to stress that this has distorted the 
sċientific analysis of contemporary regions of the globe (Tonn and 
Feldman 1995). 

Finally, after the crisis of the European feudal system m the near 
breakdown of absolutist forms of power, the political structure of the 
current nation-states had grown over the last couple of centuries under 
the supposed defence of individual human rights and democratic 
practices. This structure stood for firm progress, rationality, modernity 
and civilisation. Subsequently the system of nation states became the 
- sole basis of the legitimate international political order. 

Recently however, there has been a growing awareness of the 
limitations of the given political structure. The sovereignty of states 
tends to prevent solutions to problems with global dimensions, like the 
ecological crisis, human poverty and peaceful solution to conflicts. 
Internally, and in the name of national security and cultural integration, 
several collectivities are directly or indirectly forced to follow the 
‘mainstream’ values and institutions of the dominant class and 
community, although traditionally they have their own systems of values 
and institutions (Moore 1987). But more often than not, the established 
states often deny them the political, economic and ‘cultural autonomy 
they deserve. - i 

In a sense, the nation-state has: become an afitieniated political 
structure, which hardly responds to the need for an independent world 
authority, at least outside its borders. Most states, having been 
constituted artificially, contain a' varied make-up of peoples, races, 
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languages and cultures, among whom there have been wars, oppressions 
and structures of dominance of one people by another; rationality and 
peace thus appear unthinkable. If all peoples and cultures have their right 
to exist, to govern themselves, and to take part in solving problems 
common to humanity, the resulting political map would be much more 
different and complex than the political map of the states currently 
honoured. . 

The concept of sation: with its limited and fragile history, carries with it 
massive problems of juxtaposing the earlier nations, kingdoms and empires 
with the contemporary nation-states. The former were essentially political 
institutions based on cultural configurations and on cultural exchanges. 
The latter however divided. the world into some two hundred political 
units, each supposedly carrying a near-homogeneous cultural, social, 
linguistic and, customary whole; and if they did not, maybe by 
persuasion, welfare, cooptation or coercion they. could be brought over to 
that-homogeneity.. Consequently over a couple of centuries, millions 
have and are still being assaulted due to this process of building a 
culturally homogeneous entity. Endemically, peace, prosperity and 
tranquility are questioned. Earlier, nations were mostly sui generis but 
now they are forced into creation for political ends. 

Recapturing the problematic of the nation-state, it is worth reiterating 
that often colonial expediency alone, without any.concern for history, 
tradition, culture, language, economy and geography had determined 
national boundaries. The post-colonial states are thus composed of a 
multiplicity of heterogeneous cultural. and linguistic groups within, 
whereas there is a considerable cultural. contiguity across national 
frontiers. This speaks volumes for the arbitrariness of modern state 
boundaries. Nevertheless, the post-colonial leadership has uncritically 
adopted and legitimised the imperatives of the nation-state and 
emphasized this by invoking inviolability and security of territory. This 
empirical predicament is frequently used as an excuse to repress and 
persecute the marginalised ethnics and others. The emphasis on a 
standardised and unified cultural mould emasculates democratic 
institutions and the federal character of the state. 

Given the unequal global political economy, lack of nobis to self- 
determination of peoples and cultures, centralisation and globalisation, 
the so-called nation-state needs to re-evaluate the absurdity of state 
boundaries. Rightly Raymond Williams (1983) argued that the nation- 
state is a project by and for the bourgeoisie in the interest of capital 
accumulation, but it is rather only one part of a complex story. The 
nation ts an ‘imagined community’ (Anderson 1983) organised via the 
legal apparatus of citizenship and the specific geo-politics. Despite the 
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fact that most of the current nation-states have ratified the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights which holds that all peoples shall 
have the right to self-determination and by virtue of that right, shall 
freely determine their political status and cultural development, no state 
is prepared to honour the provision. Small wonder the nation-states are 
contested areas opposed to popular hegemonic myths and recurrent 
conflicts, both regional and global. So much for the terms; let us now 
turn'to the Indian context. 


i Ul 

We have said that India contains the largest number of tribes in the world 
and that almost half of the tribal researchers are located in this country. 
Büt sad it'is that we are nowhere near a conceptual definition of tribe, 
acceptable to the'scientific community. In brief, the term tribe has never 
been ‘defined with any scientific precision. Of course, some superficial 
and empirical characteristics are attributed to the term, namely: (1) 
homogeneity; (2) isolation and non-assimilation; (3) ‘territorial integrity; 
(4) consciousness of unique identity; (5) animism (now defunct), but 
religion all-pervasive; (6) absence of exploiting classes and organised 
state structure; (7) multi-functionality of kinship relations; (8) 
segmentary nature'of the socio-economic unit; (9) frequent cooperation 
for common goals; and many other ambiguous empirical external 
attributes which have been presumed to have remained unchanged for 
over a century since the time of Morgan, although these social 
formations have changed radically. 

Some serious ¢ritiques demonstrate that the term tribe is at a 
theoretical dead-end and ideologically manipulative. The question of. 
homogerieity and the idea of equality among the tribes have been 
increasingly found ‘to be of little significance. Even in lineage-based 
societies there are economic and political inequalities in terms of control 
of marriage, exchange of allied goods and the redistribution process. In 
the Indian context; where the equivalent of the term was non-existent 
before colonial domination, several studies have shown the differential 
control of assets and the marked diversity among the tribes., Likewise, 
the geographical isolation of tribes ignores the historical process of 
interaction’ with the non-tribes (Kosambi 1965: 49). In short, the 
assumption that a-historic and static tribal societies have survived as a 
cultural lag is misleading. ` p 

Of course, for- Indian researchers it is by now almost a taboo to define 
the term. Any attempt from whatever criterion would inevitably exclude 
a large number of officially recognised scheduled tribes from being 
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designated as tribes. Hence, tribes simply refer to those communities 
included in the list of scheduled tribes. Whereas this juridical 
terminology and categorisation has been uncritically accepted in Indian 
social research, the term is nowhere defined in the Indian Constitution. 
Only Article 342(1) provides that the President of India with due 
consultation with the governors of the states may designate the ‘tribe and 
tribal communities or parts of groups within tribes or tribal communities’ 
to be the scheduled tribes for each state. Obviously then, there is no clear 
sociological basis of identifying a community as tribe. 

Accordingly in 1950, the President of India promulgated a list of the 
scheduled tribes of India, apparently by making some additions to the 
1935 list of backward tribes. No uniform test for distinguishing the 
scheduled tribes has ever been formulated, even in the amendments of 
1956 and 1976. Since 1960 there has been no serious attempt by any 
legal or sociological expert to identify any community as tribe. 

Of course, most concepts are prone to change, and carry largely 
instrumental and operative values; the notion of tribe cannot be 
otherwise. Whereas the term largely remains in conceptual confusion, the 
designated scheduled tribes broadly share certain common features. 
These peoples in general are historically evolved entities and are 
biologically self-perpetuating, marked by certain common cultural 
features, and are subordinated in several ways to the dominant society; 
its institutions and values. They had been for long engaged in struggles 
to preserve and promote their distinguishable features as well as 
territorial survival resources. 

Leaving aside the conceptual problematique, let us turn to certain 
aspects of their culture and demography. According to the 1991 Census, 
India’s tribal population was about 68 million, that is, about 8 per cent of 
the country’s population. The number is large; much more than the 
population of many a country around the world. As some tribes were 
temporarily accommodated in the other backward classes category, they 
numbered only 19 million persons distributed among 212 communities in 
the 1951 Census. Their strength had increased to 38 and 52 millions in 
1971 and 1981 respectively, constituting about 7.0 and 7.8 per cent 
respectively of the total population of the country. Currently there are 
between 258 to 540 scheduled tribe communities, depending on whether 
synonyms and sub-tribes are treated separately or not. Thus these 
numbers should be treated as indicattve rather than conclusive. 
Incidentally the strength of these communities varied widely, from 31 
persons of Jarwa to over 7 million Gonds. The numerically small tribal 
communities, comprising less than a thousand persons, include the 
Andamanese, Onge, Shampen, Toda, among others, whereas the Bhil, 
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Santal, Oraon, Munda, Mina, Khond, Saora, and the like had more than a 
million persons each. 

Likewise, although the tribals are spread in all regions—East, West, 
North, South, and in the altitudes-they do convey little on history, 
ecology, political economy, and on socio-cultural complexities. 
Additionally the nation-state can hardly recognise regional autonomy, 
internal self-determination, miulti-culturalism and even federalism. 
Despite the oft-repeated slogans of unity in diversity, the practice in the 
last fifty years has revealed that in order to build a manufactured 
homogeneous syndrome on a basically heterogeneous landscape with 
diverse political, economic and socio-cultural dimensions, the diversities 
have rarely been honoured. Given the aspirations of ‘regionalities’ and 
sub-nationalities, it is high time to think in terms of a civilisational/ 
communitarian state where every people receive an honourable place in 
the generalised system without any discrimination of whatever kind. This 
will finally mean resolution of internal conflicts and building humanistic, 
democratic and federal structures with devolution of power from the 
union to the regional and cultural entities down on to further socio- 
cultural complexes. 

The tribals are found in almost all the states and union territories. In 
terms of geographical distribution, about 55 per cent of the tribals live in 
central India, 28 per cent in western India, 12 per cent in northeast India 
and 4 per cent in south India, and one per cent elsewhere. With minor 
excéptions there seems to be a contiguous belt of tribal habitat from the 
Thane district of Maharashtra to the Tengnoupal district of Manipur (Roy 
Burman 1994: 6). At the taluka (revenue block) level, barring a few 
gaps, there is a contiguous belt of tribal peoples. Cartographic 
distribution of scheduled tribes even at district level gives an idea of a 
fair degree of contiguity (Raza and Ahmed 1990: 60). A few of the 
scheduled tribes within the borders of Arunachal, Nagaland, Manipur, 
and Mizoram have their counterparts across the border in China, Bhutan, 
Burma and Bangladesh as well as in Thailand, Laos and Cambodia. 
Besides, it is important to note that the scheduled tribes are mostly 
located at the meeting points of the linguistic and political regions of the 
country and on the international borders. This is not surprising as the 
national territory and the formation of the states rarely bothered about 
common history, culture and political economy. 

Anyway, currently it appears there are two major concentrations: (1) 
the central mountainous tracts stretching from sea to sea on an east-west 
axis and bound by the river Godavari to the south and spanned by the 
Vindhya and Satpura ranges, covering the states of Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan, West 
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Bengal and others with about 83 per cent of tribal population; and, (it) 
the mountainous tracts of northeast India, separated by the Brahmputra 
Valley, covering a part of Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, Nagaland, 
Sikkim, Tripura, Arunachal and Mizoram states with a strength of over 
12 per cent of the tribal population. The rest (5 per cent) are distributed 
over the peninsular south, among the Oceanic groups and in the 
northwest Himalayas. 

In the 1960s, and maybe even now, one-third of the tribals lived in the 
districts where they were in a majority. In fact over 60 per cent lived in 
the districts where they comprised 30 per cent or more of the population. 
It is thus not very difficult to demarcate the regional or sub-regional 
autonomy of the tribes in most parts of tribal India. Smal] wonder several 
of the tribal regions like Jharkhand, Bodoland, Gurkhaland, Bhilistan, 
and the like, are struggling for political and cultural autonomy. 

Moreover, a common feature shared by the tribal habitats is that of 
remoteness and the marginal quality of their resources. Earlier 
exploitation of such poor regions was found both difficult and 
uneconomic but in the recent decades of technological advancement and 
the unrivalled economic and political strength of world capitalism, we 
witness a creation of favourable conditions for invasion and extraction of 
natural resources from the ecologically fragile regions inhabited by the 
tribal peoples. Accordingly, the mammoth development projects like 
dams, mines, agro-businesses, security aspects, and so on, have become 
distressingly routine and an ever-increasing phenomenon threatening the 
integrity of the tribes. In the name of development, public interest, 
national security, millions of tribals have lost their traditional territorial 
resources. After all, the tribals, constituting only 8 per cent of the 
population, occupy nearly 20 per cent of the geographical area which 
contains over 70 per cent of the minerals, the bulk of forests and water 
resources. The powerlessness of the inhabitants provide easy access for 
the MNCs and their agents. The new corporate forces will soon lead to 
the loss of food entitlements and to the cultural degeneration of the tribal 
peoples. Suffice it to note that tribal regions have become arenas of the 
global ‘free’ market economy. 

Of the two major tribal regions of India, the central tribal belt has 
been prone to capital-global and national-penetrations. True, even earlier, 
this region had attracted non-tribal immigrants historically, especially 
since the colonial days. Now as the region has become the nerve-centre 
of national development, mines, dams, massive factories including army 
enterprises have sprung up to a great extent. In the past different cultures 
were used to adjusting among themselves through mutually beneficial 
complexes and civilisations. But the recent happenings reveal unilateral 
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imposition of alien forces, almost totally ignoring indigenous knowledge, 
practice, values and institutions. The resultant loss of survival resources 
and cultural complexes has led to a number of massive struggles of the 
tribal peoples. In the Jast century, in order to defend the land, territory, 
forest and culture they had launched a large number of movements. 
Indeed in the 19th century the tribals were credited with a much larger 
number of struggles than the rest of India. Of course, their movements 
were more often than not crushed through colonial might, with the 
support of the non-tribal populace of the country, while the anti- 
imperialist thrust was not articulated very well. Suffice it to note that 
almost all settled tribal peasants, given some numerical strength, fought 
against the British and their subordinates. Often they took to violence 
and arms to protect themselves, when sadly the non-tribals, especially the 
Western educated elite were critical of such struggles in the name of 
progress, rationality and civilisation. 

In the post colonial decades, despite two dozen protective and 
promotive provisions for tribals in the Constitution, Nehru's Panchsheel 
doctrine and extensive legislations protecting tribal lands from 
alienation, their lands and forest resources have been taken away not 
only by the non-tribal rich manipulators but also the very state in the 
name of public interest and under the Land Acquisition Act (1894, as 
amended in 1984). Representatives of the dominant communities and 
classes, both local and alien, have managed to usurp not only the survival 
resources of the tribals but also the socio-cultural and political milieus. 
Hence despite constitutional and legal safeguards, the lives of the 
overwhelming masses of the tribals have worsened. Small wonder their 
political movements continue as fiercely as before. The agrarian question 
remains crucial in this region; and none has so far got political autonomy 
in the form of a state. 

Unlike the central Indian tribal belt, the scenario in the northeast 
tribal belt is very distinct. This region, with about 119 tribal 
communities, ts largely occupied by the so-called Mongoloid groups 
having cultural and historical affiliations with the neighbouring 
countries, like Bangladesh, Mynmar, China and Bhutan. This region 
hardly permitted immigration from the north Indian plains and Bengal 
(except Tripura, Assam and Manipur) even in colonial days. Now, 
inspite of the Inner Line Regulations and the provisions of the Sixth 
Schedule of the Indian Constitution, the tribals in some regions have 
become a minority, and their land and other resources have been 
alienated. Nonetheless, compared to the central tribal belt, the tribals in 
this region control their survival resources (82 per cent are cultivators 
here while only 52 per cent are likewise in central India and 36 per cent 
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in the peninsular south). They are in fact a majority in Arunachal 
Pradesh, Nagaland, Mizoram and Meghalaya. There the non-tribal 
population—mostly traders and businessmen-——continues to remain 
almost urban, and thus does not very seriously contemplate alienating 
tribal lands. Small wonder that the tribal struggles of northeast India have 
little to do with Jand alienation or expropriation of survival resources by 
the state. The movements there are for political autonomy, including 
secession and independent state-formation. The official formation of 
mini-states has not yet curtailed the urge for freedom with dignity. It is 
almost daily news to find militant insurgency in some or the other part of 
this tribal region. 

During the last decade, whereas the general population grew at 2.1 
per cent per annum, the tribal population grew at 2.6 per cent per annum 
and it was the highest in the northeast with 4.6 per cent per annum. This 
information is very confusing to the extent that it neither considers the 
inclusion of new communities in the schedule tribe’s list nor does it 
consider international migration in the northeastern region. The very low 
growth rates (1.5 per cent) among the tribes in the peninsular south and 
in the Oceanic groups is also not explained very convincingly. Among 
other reasons, external forces and intelligence agencies too are said to be 
causing this. How can any convincing analysis treat the tribal peoples of 
the region as easily prone to manipulation by others. The explanation 
ought to be more complex. Individual and collective human rights with 
dignity have been the long-standing urges of humanity. Two different 
matrices cannot be accommodated together without ever challenging the 
concepts, theories, and ideologies of the dominant and the subjugated. 
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The formation of the nation-state led to the denial of diversity of cultures 
and value systems of the peoples, and the creation of a single 
standardised pattern. The modernisation syndrome disregarded the 
heterogeneity of communities and thereby not only--threatened their 
ecological base but also their cultural viability as groups. In brief, the 
diversity that should have been preserved and valued has been reduced to 
a near historical memory under world capitalism. The- post-colonial 
nations have emulated not only Western culture and values but have also 
forced others, especially the marginalised, to be convinced of their 
intrinsic inferiority. Nonetheless, ironically enough, the theory that every 
sovereign state is a national society or ought to be national society has 
been legitimised in post-colonial societies. That all these states contain 
different cultural-linguistic groups within their boundaries and that they 
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have’a tendency to ‘maintain their distinctiveness is something that has 
been derecognised. Indeed the ‘nation-state remains the exception and 
not the rule’ (Despres 1984: 19). Of course, during the freedom struggle, 
the aspiration for nation-state formation was considered: the prime 
embodiment of the anti-imperialistic programme-and ‘crucial for freedom 
and equality but this aspiration. has remained largely unfulfilled. It may 
be remembered that often colonial expediency alone without any concern 
for history, tradition, culture, language, economy and geography, among 
others, had determined state boundaries. Not only do we find a 
multiplicity of heterogeneous cultural and linguistic groups within, but 
there is also considerable cultural contiguity across national frontiers. 
What separates these contiguous cultural areas -is the modern state 
system. Nonetheless, the post-colonial: leadership has _ uncritically 
adopted and legitimised the imperatives of a nation-state land emphasized 
inviolability and security of territory. This empirical predicament is often 
used as an excuse to repress’ and persecute the marginalised 
communities, especially the tribals of the border regions. Their value 
structures are rejected as obscurantist, whereas those of the dominant 
communities are imposed upon them, by cajoling and coercing as’ per the 
need. The assimilationist policy of nation building has contributed 
towards the: endangering of -the collective rights of several tribal 
communities. 
The notion ‘of India as a multi-national federal republic. is strongly 
contradicted by the ruling classes themselves. The overriding concern for 
nation building and:monolithic nationalism has transformed ‘itself into an 
intolerance of plurality. The off-repeated ‘unity in diversity’ should have 
at least retained the diversities to create the essence of shared history and 
positive values. Instead, there are increasing attacks on other religious 
groups, converted tribals and others, reflecting a perilous centralising 
trend of Indian reality. There are forces which enjoy powerful official 
support and which have been aggressively equating Hindu chauvinistic 
ideology with Indian nationalism. . i j 

In the ‘interest’ of the nation-state, the tribals have been deprived of 
much of their land and land-based resources, their livelthood has been 
ruptured and their language, religion and culture severely impaired and 
stigmatised. The theories of internal colonialism and thé Fourth World 
are being incréasingly articulated to comprehend the |tribal peoples’ 
relation with the modern state. It is not only global capitalism and its 
epistemology but also the national cultural policy of assimilation that has 
devastated tribal cultures, languages and -their collectivities. They: are 
made to think that they are inferior in matters of theit own lifestyle, 
customs and folklore. Myths have been nurtured that tribal social 
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formations are archaic hangovers, remnants of a bygone era, unchanging 
entities paralysed by custom and thus their ways of life should be raised 
to the advanced cultural life enjoyed by the ‘national society’. In order to 
maintain national integration, their identities must be replaced by loyalty 
to the ‘national mainstream’ or at least made compatible with national 
interests. 

The threatened socio-cultural tribal collectivities face a formidable 
challenge from the dominant religion, culture and language. And sadly, 
they receive little protection from the state system, which has recently 
abandoned its role as an impartial arbiter for the citizens and instead 
become, often, a party to aggression. Only one of the Austro-Asiatic or 
Sino-Tibetan linguistic groups, namely, Manipuri, has been recognised 
by the Indian state. A few northeastern tribes have been granted 
statehood after a prolonged and protracted struggle but many are still 
struggling for some administrative and political autonomy. These are 
perfectly legitimate movements with aspirations that remain within the 
framework of the Indian Constitution. 

Faced with continuous pauperisation and endangering of linguistic 
and cultural identity, several of the tribal peoples across the country have 
independently launched struggles of various types directed towards 
recuperating their traditional rights over their resources and in order to 
maintain and develop their legitimate cultural, social, linguistic and 
political rights, as well as to demand a cessation of abuse and 
discrimination. This is not parochialisation of social consciousness but 
the outcome of long years of neglect, discrimination and 
misunderstanding. Their movements are, however, brutally repressed in 
the name of secession or diabolical tnternational conspiracy. Yet many of 
their movements do survive and are recurrent. The strategies of divide 
and rule, distribution of patronage, cooptation, mediation structures, 
intimidation, illegal and arbitrary detention, mass population removals, 
concentration camps, torture and fake encounters have yielded small 
dividends. 

The resolution of the crisis demands a simultaneous struggle against 
economic and cultural domination. The principle of internal self- 
determination should be the guide in setting up the standards for control 
over their own economic, social and cultural development. This is neither 
autarchy nor anthropological romanticism. Rather, it provides for the 
removal of certain traditional customs and practices, after proper 
evaluation; but the overall choice of adjusting with the larger society 
should be left to the tribes themselves. Internal self-determination does 
not mean secession but redefining the composite multi-cultural fabric of 
society and the nature of nation building. The right to enjoy as much 
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contro! as possible over their own economic organisation and socio- 
cultural development would be an effort at conflict-resolution in multi- 
national societies on the one hand and could form a front against cultural 
imperialism. Being an integral part of decolonisation and 
democratisation, it assumes that both tribal and class identity are socially 
integrating principles of development. Stavenhagen calls this strategy 
ethno-development/self-development, wherein the ethnic group ‘retains 
control over it’s own land, resources, social organisation and culture and 
is free to negotiate with the state the kind of relationship it wishes to 
have’ (1987: 74-78). Considering the enormous problems created by the 
technocratic models of development, globalisation and nation-state, this 
appears promising, although the details need to be worked out. 

As a postscript, it needs to be said that though the tribal peoples of 
India, like their brethren elsewhere, have been traumatised by 
deculturation, cooption and negative identity, they have largely managed 
to preserve their positive identity, and their values of kinship, 
institutional reciprocity, shared history, territorial occupancy and are 
‘discovering their own philosophical and cultural uniqueness and 
potentialities. They are increasingly forming inter-tribal unity and 
consciousness, undermining the internal structuration and divisions, and 
may thus legitimately allow for greater autonomy within the so-called 
nation-state system. The principle then ought to be internal self- 
determination, including legal recognition of all tribal organisations, 
respect of customary rights on survival resources and their own practices 
and which do not clash with the accepted standards of human rights. 
Simultaneously, all development strategies must be fired by informed 
consent, self-sufficiency, social justice and ecological equilibrium. 

It is high time we acknowledge that the traditional tribal cultures and 
knowledge systems have much to offer to this imperilled planet; and 
hence, internal self-determination and ethno or self-development cannot 
be separated from the collective rights of peoples in diverse regions as 
well as different countries with cultural contiguity. This could be the 
beginning of the process of emancipation of the tribal peoples and thus of 
other’s also. The detailed contours however need to be worked out in 
individual regions, cultural complexes and states. Meanwhile, maybe the 
Sixth Schedule of the Indian Constitution in its original form and even 
the provisions of the Panchayats (Extension to the Scheduled Areas) Act, 
1996, could form the preliminary basis for working out the principle of 
internal self-determination and ethno-development. 
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Gender in the Making of the Indian Nation-State 


Maitrayee Chaudhuri 


Introduction 


Į attempt here a very broad mapping of the manner in which women 
have been addressed in both the making of the Indian nation and in the 
running of the Indian state. As I understand it, there are three major ways 
that the national movement first and the Indian state later imagined the 
role of women. These are: (a) women as agents and recipients of 
development; (b) women’s political participation in the nation as equal 
citizens of a state that does not discriminate on grounds of: gender; (c) 
women as emblems of ‘national culture’. These three facets of women’s 
location within ‘nationalism’ and ‘nation building’ reflect three aspects 
of the ‘national movement ‘which were ‘germane to the making of the 
Indian nation’. One, it was based on ‘a well-developed’ critique of 
colonialism in its economic aspects and on an economic programme 
leading to independent economic development’ (Chandral999: 17). 
Economic self- reliance, sovereignty, growth with equity were part of the 
very identity of Indian nationalism. Two, the movement was committed 
to political democracy and civil liberties which were seen as building 
blocs of nation-making (Chandra: ibid). Political participation of women 
both in the national movement and then in the running of the independent 
state were therefore important. Three, Indian nationalism was also a 
cultural critique of colonialism and an assertion of ‘national culture’. In 
this assertion the image of ‘Indian womanhood’ was significant 

As one committed to the view that history is a determining influence 
in shaping the parameters within which we imagine and practice, I return 
to the past many times in the course of this paper, including the section 
on conceptual clarifications. The past is however very generally invoked, 
both within academic and popular writings, when narrating the story of 
the status of Indian women. Indeed the need for a historical past 1s an 
inextricable part of modern nationalist consciousness. The nation, itself 
a modernist enterprise however has to summon a legacy stretching to an 
ancient, time-immemorial past. The story of the Indian woman can 
therefore only begin with a customary reference to her high status in the 
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Vedic period. The contentiousness of such a project has been 
increasingly questioned (Chakravarti:1989) and I for my part am happier 
to locate myself in the colonial past as the starting point of India’s 
journey to modernity, to state, nation and the woman citizen. 

My reasons for doing so are not very complex. India entered 
modernity and capitalism through colonialism. Nationalism and the 
modern states, which are posited as nation states, are essentially modern. 
Likewise the women’s question has to be ‘understood as part of the 
modern democratic project. But liberal democracy’s relationship with 
the question of rights of women was never simple. Thus while equal 
rights necessarily meant rights of all, men and women, it was not unusual 
to define citizenship as exclusive of both women and the dispossessed. 
On the other hand modernity with the corollary processes of capitalism 
and the refashioning of households and families meant that women were 
recast as creatures of domesticity and to be a housewife came to 
represent once more both a full time and natural vocation. It was also 
part of the 19th century package of ideas that claimed that the status of a 
nation ought to be gauged by the status of women. Indians were thus 
berated for their inability to attain heights as a nation because of the 
pitiable condition of their women kind. Indian social reformers 
responded to this challenge and we had a major recasting of women in 
modern India. In this recasting we had a construction of middle class 
domesticity, much in the line of Victorian England, that defined the 
normative Indian woman as gentle, refined and skilled in running a 
‘home’, We also had a simultaneous assertion of the virtues of an ancient 
Hindu past and culture. With the intensification of the national 
movement however new ideas of socialism, of equality and development 
also gained ground. The actual entry of women into political action 
altered the parameters of imagining women’s role in the nation. And at 
the same time the issue of cultural pride for a colonised society continued 
to be of great importance. It is only correct therefore to locate the making 
of both the nation and the women’s question in this complex crucible of 
the colonial encounter. For therein lay the seed of much of the discord 
that marked contending ideas of women as democratic citizens and 
women as markers of culture, or women as dependent housewives and 
women as independent workers. 


State, Nation and Women 
Perhaps a few conceptual remarks about the modern state, about 


nationalism and women may not be out of order here. I attempt below to 
etch (with a very broad brush): i) the ambiguous relationship between 
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the liberal state and women; 11) the specificity of women’s role in the 
nation; and iii) the historical legacy of colonialism. 


Women and the liberal state 
The state is not a unified entity. It is a multi-dimensional phenomenon, 
the nature of which varies across time and space. Here our concern is 
with the modern liberal state with its legally circumscribed structure of 
power with supreme Jurisdiction over a territory. Such a view may find 
echoes in ancient texts but clearly could not prevail while political rights, 
obligations and duties were closely tied to property rights and religious 
tradition. Similarly, the idea that human beings as ‘individuals’ or as ‘a 
people’ could be active citizens of this order—citizens of their state—and 
not merely dutiful subjects of a monarch or emperor could only develop 
in modern conditions. 

I proceed with Held’s definition of liberalism as an effort to delineate 
‘a private sphere independent of the state and thus to redefine the state 
itself, i.e., the freeing of civil society—personal, family and business life— 
from political interference and the simultaneous delimitation of the 
state’s authority’ (Held 1984:3). Liberalism was about a world of ‘free 
and equal’ individuals with natural rights. Politics came to be understood 
as the defence of the rights of these individuals. And the mechanisms for 
regulating these individuals’ pursuit of their interests were to be the 
constitutional state, private property, the competitive market economy— 
and for us here the most important—the distinctively patriarchal family. 

While liberalism celebrated the rights of individuals to ‘life, liberty 
and property’, it was the male property-owning individual who was the 
focus of attention. The liberal state by definition had an uneasy 
relationship with women ‘individuals’. While the West granted universal 
franchise only after bitter battles, in India where a more critical 
understanding of liberalism was part of a nationalist discourse the tension 
persisted. I have shown elsewhere that eventually even in the 1938 Plan 
Document where ‘near communists’ were members, the rights ‘to hold, 
acquire, inherit and dispose of property’ won over the view voicing the 
rights of working class women as ‘instruments of labour’ (Chaudhuri 
1996: 227-29). More significantly however, the rights of bourgeois 
women as independent individuals was itself challenged on the basis of 
customary practices. We witness this in the incredible opposition to the 
Hindu Code Bill after independence, where it was opposed tooth and nail 
on the grounds that the very fabric of the Hindu society would collapse 
(ibid. 1993: 182-92). We witness this in the debates over the first Plan 
Document expressed in the view that the ‘State should follow a policy to 
assure women the same rights as men’ but without ‘prejudice to Muslim 
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personal law’ (ibid. 1996). And we see ns in the conflicts between: the 
Church and women’s rights (Roy 1991). > ‘ r ! 

The problem is not just attitudinal but one bolstered both by 
structures’ and theoretical legacy. Theoretically, within liberalism 
women were not easily accepted as citizens. Rousseau. excluded all 
women from ‘the people’, that is, the citizenry, aswell ‘as the poor.. For. 
citizenship is made conditional upon a small property qualification and/ 
or upon the absence of dependency on’ nets Gre 1984:23). 
P OSIODEETRE IR thus wrote: es 


But to render her really virtuous and useful, (woman) must not, if she 
. discharge her civil duties, want individually the protection of civil 
laws; she must not depend upon ‘her husband’s: bounty for her: 
subsistence during his life, or support after his death; for how can a! 
‘being be generous who has nothing. ot its own/ or Virtuous who is not 
free ...? ` E 
' Structurally the family and the community mediates between the 
‘individual Woman’ and the state. An inevitable gap therefore exists 
between the liberal state’s commitment to gender equality on the one 
hand and to.a pa family, male property Bene and ' free market on, 
the other. | 


Nation, nationalism ‘and women 

Scholars have repeatedly warned us of the dangers of conflating state and 
nation. (Oommen 1997:13) Modern states however continue to posit 
themselves as ‘nation states’ irrespective of the fact that there could be more 
than one ‘nation’ encompassed in them or that there would'be members of 
the same ‘nation’ under the rubric of another state. The desire for cultural 
recognition and identity—hallmarks of modern nationalism—has a tendency to 
get: mixed up with the right to have a state to practice’ one’s cultural 
distinctiveness and also be equal in’a world of ‘nation states’. This 
conflation of terms is precisely the manner in which the curious entity, the 
‘nation state’ operates. Anderson (1983) had emphasized the--misplaced 
nature of studying nationalism in political theory when we ought to really 
address it as a package with family, kinship and marriage. But herein Hes the 
tension between the coupling of the modern, bureaucratic, rationalised state 
and the passion of a nationalism that can both kill and get killed in the glory 
of the nation.2 One can rightly speak, as Anderson does, of ‘political love’, 
a love that retains the fraternal dimensions of medieval caritas but 
incorporates as well a maternalised loyalty symbolised domestically; the 
nation is home and home is mother (Anderson 1983, emphasis mine). 
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Hence it is not surprising that Rousseau who, we saw a little earlier, 
had no place for women as citizens eulogises the Spartan mothers. 
Rousseau repeats Plutarch’s ‘Sayings of Spartan Mothers’ reproducing 
tales, anecdotes and epigrams of the Spartan woman as a mother who 
reared her sons to be sacrificed on the altar of civic necessity (Elshtain 
1991:546-47). The Spartans, models for later civic republicans and early 
modern state builders, honoured but two identities with inscriptions on 
- tombstones—men who had died in war and women who had succumbed 
_in childbirth: both embodying the sacrificial moment of civic identity 
(ibid: 549-50). 

This theme of women and sacrifice for the nation is woven into the 
body of Indian nationalist thought. For the militant nationalists, India 
herself became the mother, at whose altar men and women were 
sacrificed. More often they were called upon to play a very special role 
as mothers and daughters of the nation. Gandhi’s views resonate with 
this idea. Gandhi states that ‘woman...(is)... mother to the Nation...’ 
(1917). l 


The economic and the moral salvation of India thus rests mainly with 
you. The future of India lies on your knees, for you will nurture the 
future generation... The.destiny of India is far safer in your hands of 
a government that has so exploited India’s resources that she has lost 
faith in herself (ibid. 1921, emphasis mine) 


Drawing from different historical experiences, Yuval-Davis and 
Anthias (1989) sum up the ways in which women have tended to 
participate in ethnic and national processes and in relation to state 
practices. These are: (a) as biological reproducers of members of ethnic 
collectivities; (b) as reproducers of the boundaries of the ethnic/national 
groups; (c) as participating centrally in the ideological reproduction: of 
the collectivity and as transmitters of its culture; (d) as signifiers of 
ethnic/national differences—as a focus and symbol in ideological 
discourses used in the construction, reproduction and transformation of 
ethnic/national categories; (e) as participants in national, economic, 
political and military struggles. 

In practice these would tend to blur into each aiher, The o 
propositions do hold true for India. But I would like to contend that the 
specificity of an anti-imperialist nationalism also brought questions of 
political participation and development centre-stage to the women’s 
question. At the same time | would argue that the inherent contradictions 
of a liberal state-wedded to equality on the one hand and patriarchal 
private property on the other, to individual rights of women on the one 
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hand and to rights of ‘cultural and ‘religious’ practices on the other~ 
inevitability led to a bind that this paper looks into. To repeat, I seek to 
analyse these within the three axes on which I see the women’s question 
defined in the Indian context. They are: i) women as agents and recipients 
of development; 11) women as politically equal citizens; and iii) women as 
cultural emblems of the nation. 


Legacies of the colonial encounter 

Generations have studied the 19th century reform movements as simple 
straightforward measures to do away with sundry social evils like sati 
and child marriage. The last fifteen years have witnessed a plethora of 
literature in this field belying any such notion and foregrounding both the 
complexity and ambiguity of the processes. Central to this problematising of 
social reform was exploring the far-reaching implications of the fact that the 
early initiatives on the women’s question had been taken largely by men; 
that the reformers belonged mostly to the upper castes; and that the 
specific problems addressed and the mode of addressing were very often 
restricted by region and caste location. A more dramatic instance of how 
these researches have made us rethink issues is the case of the Widow 
Remarriage Act which legally allowed upper caste widows to remarry, 
but simultaneously through codification of laws obliterated the rights 
lower caste widows had traditionally availed of under their customary 
laws (Chaudhuri 1993: 31-38). This move towards increased 
homogenisation and construction of a monolithic image and practice of 
Indian womanhood persists to this day. 

The other process initiated was the reinterpretation of ‘Indian culture’ 
and the special role within it for ‘Indian women’. In this cultural 
regeneration are embedded complex ideas of what constitutes culture. 
Cultural practices often chosen as embematic of community identity 
pertain to women’s mobility, control of sexuality, for example, child 
marriage, purdah, sati, the social death of widows. But if women are 
icons of Indian culture, the contentious question in a plural society like 
India is which of its women and which of its cultures ought to become 
the ‘national’ icon. And one of the most vexing issues of modern India 
has been fought over the rights of community identity versus rights of 
women and rights of the state. 

While the concerns of the 19th century reform movement left their 
mark on the women’s question it is important to emphasize that with the 
intensification of the national movement and the spread of 
internationalist ideas of socialism and democracy, the women’s question 
could not be contained within the restrictive parameters of one or other 
reformer. Women within women’s organisations like the All-India 
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Women’s Conference and women within the national movement insisted 
on greater political and economic participation. The legacy of women 
revolutionaries, trade union activists, underground nationalists is as much 
part of the historical legacy that the independent Indian state inherited. 
Unfortunately however the persistent tendency of much of modern 
theory to dehistoricise the private sphere, celebrating male entry into the 
public sphere and condemning women to remain in the ‘timeless 
universe’ of domesticity and doomed to repeat the cycles of life’ 
(Benhabib 1987: 86) seems to have had the final say after India’s 
independence. 


Women as Agents and Recipients of Development 


Economic critiques of colonialism were a key component of Indian 
nationalism. With independence the state’s commitment to the nation 
was expressed in the pledge to development. Much before India actually 
attained independence serious thought was given to the question of 
development. The Indian National Congress constituted the National 
Planning Committee (NPC) in 1938 to chalk out blueprints for 
independent India’s development. One of the 29 sub- committees formed 
was on ‘Women’s Role in Planned Economy’ (WRPE). The formation of 
the NPC clearly expressed the intention of the Congress to adopt 
planning as the most effective means for the comprehensive economic 
development of the new nation. The WRPE is truly remarkable for both 
the details it has on the status of women of that time as well its breadth of 
interest and concern (Chaudhuri 1996:211-235). I quote at length its 
stated objective particularly to contrast it with the amazing fact that 
women and development disappeared from the first ‘five’ Five-Year 
Plans in an era where planning was the major issue. 


This Sub-Committee will deal with the place of women in the 
planned economy of India, including consideration of her social, 
economic and legal status, her right to hold property, carry on any 
trade, profession or occupation and remove all obstacles or 
handicaps in the way of an equal status and opportunity for women. 
In particular it will confine itself to: a) the family life and 
organisation, and women’s employment in the house and the changes 
therein in recent years; b) marriage and succession and the laws 
governing these; c) the condition of industrial employment of 
women and the protection of working women in mines, factories, 
plantations, workshops and cottage industries as well as domestic 
employment and retail trade; d) social customs and institutions 
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which preclude women from taking her full share in India’s planned 
‘economy; e) the types and methods of appropriate education to 

play her due role in household work in the professions and social and 

national services; and f) any other questions connected therewith. ` 


The WRPE, I have argued elsewhere (ibid), clearly shows the imprint 
of the ideas of liberalism and socialism. :The ‘socialist argument that the 
emancipation of women becomes possible only when ` women are enabled 
to take part in production on a large scale, and when domestic duties 
require their attention only to a minor degree, comes across sharply in 
the document. What also comes through and far more effectively is the 
liberal thrust-on, ‘the free and full development of woman’s personality’ 
so that the individual can ‘contribute to national progress’. The WRPE’s 
state-centric vision moves far ahead of its time ‘by acknowledging the 
‘home work’ done within the house as well as by arguing for recognition 
of women’s: labour is a ‘separate unit of production’ and not as ‘a 
corporate part of the family’ work’. The intent of the ‘state to ensure 
property rights for women and'‘enable her to carry on trade and other 
occupations equally reflects an understanding of women-as independent 
economic individuals. As I glean through independent Indian state’s 
formulations; the reader will be struck by me 'disappearance, not 
marginalisation of these issues 

What has baffled scholars is the complete inato in the manner 
women were’ understood in the development paradigm once: India 
attained independence and once planning really began. Indeed women 
virtually disappeared from the idiom of development, even work, and 
entered wholly the world of welfare. The Central Social Welfare Board 
was established by the government ‘in 1953 witli 'a nation-wide 
programme of grants-in-aid’ for promoting’ welfare’ and development 
services for women and children. The Planning Commission’s Plans and 
Prospects for Social. Welfare in India, 1951-61 spells out social welfare 
services as intending to cater for the special needs of:persons and groups 
who by reason of some handicap—social, economic, physical or mental- 
are unable: to ‘avail of or are traditionally denied ‘the ‘amenities and 
services provided by the community. Thus womén were considered to be 
handicapped by social customs and values and social welfare ‘services 
were thought of to rehabilitate them. This is a far cry from the systematic 
analysis.of marriage and family, rights to: property’ and rights at work 
which marked India’s first plan document-the WRPEv -> * 

' The break with the past seems absolute. A new, fresh beginning takes 
place’ with distinct ideological moorings. The analysis shifted from 
addressing questions of systemic powerlessness to behavioral issues to 
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be addressed by training. The origin of women’s programme has to be 
now studied within the. context of the overall rural development 
programme, known as the Community Development Programme (CDP). 
The CDP was formulated soon after independence in 1952 with the help 
of American aid. The objectives of CDP were essentially two-fold: 
material and psychological betterment of villages. Material improvement 
was to be brought about through government aid (financial.and technical) 
for agricultural development. The government also planned to provide 
the villagers welfare services such as educational, recreational and health 
facilities wherever possible. The psychological aspect concerned the 
creation .of community consciousness among villagers so that they 
became aware of their own needs and responsibilities. But this 
programme with its main focus on agriculture, had nothing to offer to 
those who were not large agriculturists. 

Women were integrated into this programme almost as an 
afterthought, when it was realised that the lack of participation of women 
in the programme: was responsible to a considerable extent for the 
programme not making the desirable impact. Later when they introduced 
the women component in the rural development programme it was 
designed after the Home Science Extension programme. In „this 
programme women were taught some practical skills aimed at making 
them better housewives and using their time more fruitfully. Mahila 
Mandals in the rural areas were visualised as the catalysts for such 
development. Accordingly, in the belief that better home-making skills 
would improve the living standards, the government devised the Mahila 
Mandal scheme in: 1954 to integrate women into the CDP. Needless to 
say this programme did not merit any success because of its sheer 
irrelevance to the needs of the rural masses. 

After the CDPs: receded into the background, the focus of policy 
regarding women throughout the period of the Second to the Fifth Plans 
(1955-86) was welfare. (Government of India 1995: 24-30) Health and 
family planning concerns about women found explicit expression. In the 
Third Plan period we have the Applied Nutrition Programme (ANP) with 
the :objectives of imparting nutrition education to mothers through 
demonstration feeding, production programme and training of women 
functionaries. Similar measures persisted until the time when the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan (1980-85) was being drafted, and a group of national 
women’s organisations demanded that the strategies recommended by 
these working groups needed incorporation in the Five-Year Plan. The 
Planning Commission responded by including for the first time a chapter 
on Women and Development in the plan document. Simultaneously, the 
commission initiated a discussion on science and technology in 
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development and the Ministry of Social Welfare appointed a Working 
Group for this purpose. Reviewing the outcome of these policy debates 
in its Report to the United Nations in 1985, the government of India 
noted that the major result was: 


A shift in recognition—from viewing women as targets of welfare 
policies in the social sector to their emergence as critical groups for 
development...This shift represents re-assertion of the principle of 
women’s equality of rights—to participate effectively in the process of 
development, ensuring thereby movement in the direction of the 
Constitutional goals. It ts also a reassertion of an ideology enunciated 
by the Father of the nation that the future of India cannot be built 
without the willing and conscious participation of one half of its 
population—women...(GOI 1985: 6). 


What is of significance here is that the tone is not of a new beginning 
but a return to the constitutional goals and commitments of the ‘Father of 
the nation’. But even here the first plan document goes unmentioned. In 
1995 the government brought out yet another document “Towards 
Empowering Women’ in response to the felt need of many ‘in the 
context of the Fourth World Conference on Women at Beijing’. The 
document has little except a listing of women-specific and women- 
related initiatives towards ‘empowering women’. It has little to say on 
poverty and exploitation but has pages of tables indicating projects 
sanctioned and the number of women benefited. 

At one level the concept of, empowerment could be read as in 
continuity with earlier discourses of economic rights and political 
participation. On closer scrutiny this is the buzz word of international aid 
agencies who have over the last decade appropriated ‘the past years of 
research, activism and government action in India’ (John 1996: 3074). 
As John has sought to show that ‘as the “agency discourses” have been 
saying for some time now, the informal sector is at the heart of the 
market economy and represents its prime model. In their view, although 
“restrictive” third wold state regulations are responsible for the growth of 
the informal sector in the first place, it is nonetheless here that high 
productivity is possible with low capital costs’ (ibid). This is of defining 
importance at a time when the Indian state is in a process of liberalising 
the economy, initiating and implementing structural adjustments and 
speaking of empowering the poor. What is also to be noted is that 
production is no longer definitive for national identity. I have argued 
elsewhere that consumption perhaps ts (Chaudhuri 1999). 

It is not as though the Indian state is oblivious of the implications of 
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liberalisation. The Country Report 1995 has an entire section on the 
macro-economic policies and their impact on women (GOI 1995: 54-57). 
While fearing that the new economic policies may lead to an increase in 
employment, with “women bearing a disproportionate share of the brunt’, 
it ends with the remark that the ‘feminisation of “work” that may be a 
consequence of the policies may, therefore, throw up both challenges and 
opportunities.’ (ibid.54-55) The aid agency discourses and increasingly 
the state discourse however shifts away from macro economic policies to 
micro interventions for ‘empowering’ of women. 

There are two points that I wish to underscore. One is the gap between 
the state’s intent to address women as workers and contributors to 
national production and the unfailing lapse into a more powerful 
discourse of women as passive recipients of welfare and of women as 
dependent members in male- headed households. Two is the fact that 
with liberalisation, and the exit of the socialist bloc, we have entered a 
new world where aid donors like the World Bank committed to entry of 
global capital also appropriate the findings of the women’s movement 
and women’s studies to argue that poor women are ‘more efficient 
economic actors’ with ‘greater managerial and entrepreneurial skills than 
men’. Therefore what they need ts credit and social services, not ‘the 
conditions of employment that obtain in the formal sector, which would 
stifle productivity’ (John 1996: 3074). Though recent government reports 
seek to connect the new discourse of empowerment-political or 
economic, to the legacy of nationalism, it is important to demonstrate 
that the two are not linked. 


Women as Politically Equal Citizens 


That nationalist leaders desired women’s political participation’ and that 
women participated in the national movement are accepted facts.” Less 
accepted is any consensus as what exactly did political participation 
mean for the women and for the nationalist leaders. One view would 
argue that ‘even the most cursory examination of women’s organised 
activism from the beginning of the twentieth century explodes the myth 
still being pursued by many, that women’s role in the national 
movement(s) against imperialism was male-dictated and male- 
manipulated (Kasturi and Mazumdar 1994:16). The other, as Mies points 
out, is: 


To draw women into the political struggle is a tactical necessity of 
any anti-colonial or national liberation struggle. But it depends on the 
strategic goals of such a movement whether the patriarchal family ts 
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protected as the basic social unit or not. The fact that the women 
themselves accepted their limited tactical function within the 
independence movement made them excellent instruments in the 
struggle. But they did not work out a strategy for their own liberation 
struggle for their own interests. By subordinating these goals to the 
national cause they conformed to the traditional pativrata or sati ideal 
of the self-sacrificing woman (1980: 121). 


Other scholars like Gail Minault and Geraldine Forbes argue that the 
concept of the extended family in Indian culture’ could extend virtually 
indefinitely and be used to justify women’s concerns beyond the kin 
group. The metaphor of the extended family certainly assisted middle 
class women’s performance of some public roles through their 
associations (Minault 1982: 220-21). 

While at one time an uncritical lauding of women’s political 
participation in the national movement was common, more recent views 
have,veered around the belief that women’s political participation ‘gave 
the illusion of change while women were kept within the structural 
confines of family and society’ (Jayawardena 1986:107). Partha 
Chatterjee has further blurred boundaries between the 19th century 
Bengal reform movement and the political activism of women at an all 
India level in the 20th century to pronounce what he calls the nationalist 
resolution of the women’s question. The argument is that by separating 
the colonial, material public world from the indigenous, spiritual private 
world the nationalists defined what the parameters of women’s change 
ought to be. 

I would contend that active political participation often challenges the 
boundaries of intended models. And I would not see the question of 
political participation of women only from the confines of a set of reform 
ideas. Indian women also had a history of militant participation in 
political struggles—in working class strikes, in peasant rebellions, in anti- 
imperialist and democratic movements for a long time. It was simply not 
ideas (important as they were) which led to the Congress adopting the 
Fundamentat Rights Resolution in 1931.° 

As in the case of development, women’s political rights were not 
seriously addressed in independent India’s state discourse where women 
were primarily understood as recipients of welfare as wives, mothers and 
daughters. The state documents themselves accept that ‘while women 
have often been in the forefront in mass movements, their presence has 
not been felt strongly in structured decision-making and institutions’ 
(GOI 1995: 67). The reason they argue is that ‘working in a 
predominantly patriarchal structure with no gender sensitivity has made 
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it difficult to bring about real and sustained changes for women’ (ibid). 
No further explanation is given about what gender sensitisation may 
mean but we are left with the feeling that state policy debates have left 
the kind of interrogation of structures, evident in the first plan document 
in favour of a discourse on attitudinal changes. 

The failure of the state not surprisingly led to a resurgence of the 
women’s movement in the seventies along with wide-ranging left and 
democratic movements. The state was confronted with the questions that 
the women’s movements were raising, to name but a few: land rights; the 
gender-blinded nature of development; political representation; laws 
pertaining to divorce, custody, guardianship or sexual harassment at 
work; about alcoho], dowry and rape. The women’s movement in turn 
interrogated their own relationship to the state. While on the one hand 
women, particularly poor women faced the violent edge of the state, it is 
the state that the women’s movement sought ameliorative intervention 
from. 

A decade after the upsurge of democratic and radical movements, the 
state, it is important to recall opted for economic liberalisation in the late 
eighties with the concomitant presence and pressures of international aid 
agencies in the country. Today we are in times where two parallel 
processes are underway. On the one hand international financial 
organisations, the Indian state and Western states herald India’s entry 
into the global market, encourage withdrawal of the state from ‘welfare’ 
activities. On the other the same set of actors promote economic and 
political empowerment of the grassroots women. Economically this 
implies, as we saw in the last section, valorisation of the poor women’s 
efficiency and a championing of the informal sector as the heart of the 
market economy. Politically , I would go along with the view that 
transnational capital supports the idea of ‘low intensity democracy’ or 
‘polyarchy’ with the idea of legitmising internal orders which favour 
foreign investment and provide stable social and political conditions for 
its operation (Chimni 1999: 342). 

The Indtan government has projected the new economic policies as 
representing a consensus, above ‘politics’. Along with the stress on 
production a commitment to what is called ‘empowerment’ of the people 
is reiterated. We can look at the 73rd and 74th constitution amendment 
acts of 1993 ensuring one-third of total seats for women in all elected 
offices of local bodies in rural and urban areas in this light. The 1995 
Country Report thus write, ‘Women have thus been brought to the 
centre-stage in the nation’s efforts to strengthen democratic institutions’ 
(GOI 1995). State documents suggest that at last we are going back to the 
constitutional pledges of political rights irrespective of caste, creed and 
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gender. I am skeptical of the intent and would go along with Mohanty’s 
argument that “empowerment, civil society and democratization form the 
new package of liberalisation discourse which on their face value 
respond to the long-standing demands of struggling groups’ (Mohanty 
1995). At the same time it would be spurious to dismiss the significance 
of these measures. That these are not empty gestures is evident by the 
fact that the promise to legislate 33 per cent reservation for women in 
Parliament has been repeatedly scuttled. 

Recent years has seen abortive efforts to introduce what has come to 
be known as the Reservation Bill for women. That women are not 
adequately represented in the Parliament is widely accepted In the 12 th 
Lok Sabha, out of 547 members of the Lok Sabha only 32 were women. 
It has been observed that as long as the promise of 33 per cent 
reservation ‘remained in the realm of pious hope and pontification’, there 
was’ ‘uniform goodwill towards women and their cause’ (Natarajan 
1996). In parliamentary circles, the main opposition to the bill came from 
those who demanded sub-reservation for the OBC women within the 33 
per cent quota. Critics’ have wondered what ‘these champions of the 
OBC had been doing these 50 years long...?’ (ibid). The other views 
opposing it were that: one, ‘women were not yet ready for political 
office’ and they have to be ‘sensitised and educated’ and two, that 
reservation for women will lead to the perpetuation of dynastic politics’. 
In a political clime where a large number of male members in both the 
Parliament and legislatures are ‘charged in cases ranging from murder 
and dacoity to rape and economic offences’ (ibid) and where nepotism Is 
widespread, -both criticisms sound hollow. That the bill was 
unsuccéssfully sought to be introduced after 1996 only shows a very 
concerted attempt to oppose it. 

There is a strong tendency to project a view that political space for 
women in India in-the past was granted’ to women without resistance. 
Debates on women’s suffrage in colonial Bengal, which I draw upon 
only as one illustrative evidence, suggest otherwise. Opposition to a 
woman’s right to vote were made on various grounds. One, that since 
‘she is quite unfit for defence and administration of a country, franchise 
cannot be her birthright’ (Southard 1995:100). Two, that it would lead to 
‘discontent with domestic duties and neglect of husband and children, 
“even: during illness”, that “politics and other brainworks”’ (sic) would 
make women ‘unable to breast feed her children’ (ibid:101). It was the 
active intervention and struggle of women’s organisations that got 
women their right to vote. Today too political participation of women is 
a contested terrain between a hesitant state, double-faced political. 
parties, international aid agencies and growing womens’ movements. 
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This paper ts premised on the assumption that notwithstanding the liberal 
‘nation state’s’ pledge for women’s political and economic participation 
in the nation women continue to be seen primarily as biological 
reproducers of members of nations and as cultural reproducers of 
national/ethnic boundaries. If ‘the nation is home and home is mother’ 
women cannot but be signifiers of ethnic/national differences. They 
participate centrally in the ideological reproduction of the collectivity 
and as transmitters of its culture. It is in a discourse on ‘national culture’ 
that women therefore are most often and most ‘naturally’ referred to. 
Most ‘naturally’ for the middle class who dominated the. ‘national’: 
debate, women’s economic participation was cognitively invisible and. 
political participation was alien. Women’s role in the ‘home’ was 
natural. And we -know the etiology.of common sense is central to 
hegemony. 

It is well documented that both the ‘home? and the ‘Indian woman’ 
which were being eulogised as eternal were specific to a particular 
historical moment and marked a definite break from the past. Indeed the 
19th century reformers and nationalists alike wanted to liberate the upper 
caste women from her world of superstition and ignorance. An audience 
of educated men were thus asked whether they did not feel in their daily 
lives that their mothers and wives were ‘great impediments’ in the way 
of their own intellectual and moral improvement (Chaudhurt 1993: 470). 
Reformers thus wanted to devise a system of education for females that 
would ‘enable the wife to serve as a solace to her husband in his bright 
and dark moments ... to superintend the early instruction of her child, 
and the lady of the house to provide those sweet social comfort, idealized 
in the English word—Home’ (ibid). This ‘home’ is therefore-new but 
‘homes’ like ‘nations’ appear as natural entities with a history that 
extends to a past that is ‘time immemorial’. .This process also happily 
coincides with what I have referred to earlier as the persistent tendency 
of much of modern theory to dehistoricise the private sphere,... 
condemning women to remain in the ‘timeless universe’ of 
domesticity...(Benhabib 1987: 86). 

Thus while the economic and political spheres are ‘alien’ spaces 
women have to enter, the ‘home’ is the ‘natural’ realm where women 
already exist. Western feminists have claimed that in the Western world 
women have been seen as nature and men as culture. In India we know 
women are represented as, cultural emblems. But what I want to argue 
further is that this ‘culture’ is at once ‘nature’ in the sense that like the 
‘family’, the ‘home’ and ‘women’, ‘culture’ here evokes a past beyond 
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history. It is primordial and thus inspires a passion that ‘development’ 
and ‘political participation’ can only be envious of. 

Culture and nation are thus seen as natural. On the other hand culture 
in the modern nation state can really be understood as a ‘garden’ culture, 
not wild and therefore not natural. While wild culture like wild nature 
can grow unattended and still look beautiful artificial gardens can be left 
unattended only to be destroyed. Likewise modern ‘national culture(s)’ 
are thought out entities which are administered under the specialised 
services of the state. Debates on cultural policies within Indian 
nationalism and nation building was important. Defining what constitutes 
‘national culture’ however was a contentious project from the very start. 
Both the trends towards a hegemonic, homogenous Hindu upper caste 
notion of culture as well as a well articulated idea of a ‘composite 
culture’ with the far-sighted slogan of ‘unity and diversity’ fought itself 
through the trajectory of Indian nationalism and the doings of the Indian 
state. For women it implied once too often a conflict between women’s 
rights as equal citizens and a community’s rights to cultural practices 
which hinged upon gender discriminatory practices be it sati, purdah, 
child marriage or denial of inheritance rights or polygamy. 

Even in the national and women’s movement in the colonial period 
fissures had clearly cropped up between the promise of political and 
economic equality of women and equality for cultural practices that more 
often than not were discriminatory to women. Amrit Kaur and Hansa 
Mehta had objected to the guarantee of religious propaganda and 
practice. They felt that the term ‘propagation’ and ‘practice’ might 
invalidate future legislation prohibiting child marriage, polygamy, 
unequal inheritance laws and untouchability as these customs could be 
construed part of religious worship. Kaur suggested that freedom of 
religion be limited to religious worship (Chaudhuri 1993:185). 

I have been arguing that culture is perceived as ‘natural’ but is a very 
artificial construct in the modern state. Groups who have power seek to 
shape the content of ‘national’ culture’ In a culturally diverse society like 
India, in a clime where women came to represent ‘culture’, community 
leaders actively defined what constituted authentic cultural practices of a 
community. It has been argued that the women’s question Itself became a 
site for defining what tradition is. Women’s political activism sought to 
question this as we saw in Amrit Kaur’s attempts. But that the opposition 
to this was strong is evident from the fact that her views did not have the 
final say. Today we thus have a Constitution with Article 15 which deals 
with the Right to Equality. But the Constitution also contains articles 
dealing with other categories of rights, like the Right to Freedom of 
Religion, as embodied in Articles 25-28. And the question can be asked: 
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‘Can a State which proclaims opposition to discrimination based on 
sex... permit religious personal laws, which affect the life of women in a 
basic manner?’ (Desai: 1994). 

Almost sixty years later the fears of India’s early feminists have come 
true. Worse still, today the state’s secular credentials are so weak that 
there ts almost all-round consensus that the Uniform Code Bill is best 
kept away. The demand for a uniform civil code has been appropriated 
by the Bharatiya Janata Party. It is important to recall today therefore 
that the stiffest opposition to the Hindu Code Bill came from the then 
Hindu Mahasabha. One of its leading members, Chatterjee, had argued 
that the act would encourage the conversion of Hindus to Islam And 
Amrit Kaur lamented that ‘ “religion” in danger is a very potent caveat 
which scares even seemingly intelligent persons...” (Chaudhuri 
1993:190). | 

Questions of culture, community identity and scriptural sanctions 
have been very much part of the manner in which the women’s question 
emerged in India. One of the first issues where this comes up is the sati 
dispute. While the Brahmo Samaj marshalled enormous Shastric 
evidence to show that sati is not mandatory, the Dharma Sabha pleaded 
with the British to disallow those who know nothing of their customs and 
religion to deter them from speaking. Raja Rammohun argued that Manu 
enjoined a widow to live a life of denial and austerity while the Dharma 
Sabha petitioned ‘that in a question so delicate as the interpretation of 
our sacred books, and the authority of our religious usages none but 
Pundits and Brahmins and teachers of holy lives, and known learning 
ought to be consulted-not men who have neither faith nor care for the 
memory of their ancestors or their religion’ (Chaudhuri 1993: 17-21). 
The Age of Consent Bill that raged through India in the end of the 19th 
century asserted the natural and nationalist right of a community to 
decide when and how to reform, rejecting the right of an alien and 
unresponsive state to legislate on the private matters of Indians (ibid: 68- 
74). 

While the establishment of an independent state in a way alters the 
terms of discourse, the problem of differing identification of 
communities to the state persists. The majority community ‘naturally’ 
identifies with the ‘nation state’ while degrees of discomfort persist with 
the other communities. That India attained independence with the 
partitioning of the country and unprecedented killings on ‘communal’ 
grounds have marked the discourse of state and communities till date. So 
far as women are concerned the questions persists: Who decides who 
speaks legitimately for a ‘community’? Who decides what constitutes the 
‘culture’? of a community? 
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The Shah Bano case dramatically brought all these questions to the 
fore. On 23 April 1985 the Supreme Court of India passed a judgement 
granting maintenance to a divorced Muslim woman Shahbano. The court 
awarded Shahbano maintenance of Rs.179.20 per month from her 
husband and dismissed the husband’s appeal against the award of 
maintenance. The judgment of the Supreme Court sparked of a nation- 
wide controversy. The principal argument put forward by conservative 
Muslim ‘opinion was that the Muslim Personal- Law was based on the 
Shariat, which ‘is.divine and’ immutable. Though sections from the 
Muslim community defended the judgment the state was more willing to 
listen to the voice of conservative spokespersons of: the community. 
Shahbano herself was pressurised to such an extent that in an open letter 
she denounced the Supreme Court judgment: ; 


-..which is apparently in my favour; but since this judgement which 

` is contrary to the Quran and the hadith and is an open interference in 

Muslim personal law, I, Shahbano, being a Muslim, reject it and 

. dissociate myself from every judgement which is contrary to the 

Islamic shariat. I am aware of the agony and distress which this 

.. judgement has subjected the Muslims of India today - (Radiance 
£985). | l | 


The state passed the Muslim Women’s Bill and the Hindu communal 
forces saw this move as an appeasement of the state to the minorities. 
Significantly, the fact that it was the Muslim women who were at the 
losing end passed them-by. The question that arose is who exactly the bill 
was seeking to protect-community leaders, divorced husbands or 
women? (Pathak and Rajan 1986) | | | 

It is tmportant to emphasize that the tendency for the conservative 
leadership of a community to affirm gender discriminatory practices as 
authentic culture is not confined to the minority community. Soon after 
the Indian state passed the Muslim Women’s Bill an eighteen-year old 
widow, Roop Kanwar, was burnt alive on her husband’s!pyre in full view 
of about 3,000 spectators, ‘accompanied by the full panoply of Rajput 
valour’ (Bhasin and Menon 1988:12).. Despite the ‘Rajasthan High 
Court’s directives to the state. government to prevent the celebration of 
‘Chunari festival’ in honour of Roop Kanwar, it was celebrated. About 
two lakh people assembled at the Chunri Mahotsava and paid obeisance 
to the sati-sthal (site of thé self-immolation). Many leading politicians 
participated. The wonien of the’ Rani Sewa Sangha, a'voluntary social 
movement to preserve India’s ‘ancient traditions’ dressed as brides and 
marched through the streets of Chandni Chowk, Delhi, to commemorate 
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‘the historic act of self-immolation’. Sati was projected as the highest 
ideal of female spirituality and renunciation, the highest achievement of 
‘naridharma’ and pativrata. And it was imbued with the aura of sacrifice 
associated with Rajput history (Sangari 1998: 26). The sentiments 
expressed at the sati case was widely perceived in keeping with the 
‘natural cultural’ and ‘natiqnal’ sentiments of the people. The state 
perceived no threat unlike in the Shah Bano case, widely projected as an 
instance of a community’s disloyalty to the state and nation. Quite 
clearly women to be cultural emblems of the nation nave to conform to a 
particular culture. 


Conclusion 


The kind of synoptic view that this -paper has. sought to present 
necessarily falls short of a nuanced understanding. The basic argument 
that it has sought to put forward is that the Indian state has perceived 
women primarily at three levels: women as agents and recipients of 
development, as citizens and finally as cultural emblems. While India’s 
specific colonial history and national movement have shaped these issues 
in a particular manner, this paper also believes that some of the basic 
anomalies which we perceive between what the state says and what it 
does flows from the very logic of a liberal state. In other words the 
liberal state is formally committed to the economic, political and cultural 
rights of individuals. But so far as women ‘individuals’ are concerned the 
state tends to relate to them through the ‘family’ and ‘community as 
evidenced in all the three cases of development, political participation 
and culture. This process gets further aggravated in India with its 
complex legacy of colonial history and embittered community 
relationships. 

This paper has also sought to identify the major shifts in policies of 
the Indian state and has attempted to understand the implications of the 
state’s liberalisation policies on the women’s question—be it development 
or political participation. The question that may arise is where does 
‘culture’ come in? But as has been argued. all along, culture is not 
something that is added on. It is intrinsic to the imaginings of nations and 
doings of states. Empirically we Know that along with liberalisation we 
have had heightened ethnic, communal tensions where the issue of 
women as emblems of culture has meant negation of women’s political 
and economic rights. Theoretically this paper rests on the assumption 
that the ‘nation-state’ couples in itself a commitment to a rule-bound 
order premised on the equality of all individuals (women are equal 
citizens and economic actors), ‘natural’ and supreme love for the nation 
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and its culture, where nation is the home (and mother), and on the 
freedom of the market which is increasingly disinclined to allow for a 
state to protect the weak and the marginal. 


Notes 


l. For details on how inheritance, marriage rules and command over property 
determine the status of women in South Asia see Agarwal (1994). 

2. The recent war at Kargil repeatedly brought images of bereaved women who had lost 
their sons or husbands in the battleground. 

3. <“... unless women of India work side by side with men, there is no salvation for 
India, salvation in more senses than one. I mean political salvation in the greater 
sense, and I mean the economic salvation and spiritual salvation also’ (Gandhi 1925). 

4. ‘It was a stirring spectacle, that of tens of thousands of women, who for centuries 
were chained to the narrow domestic life and whom an authoritarian social system 
had assigned the position of helots at home, stepping out into the streets and 
marching with their fellow-patriots in illegal political demonstrations’ (A.R. Desai 
1994: 346). 

5. As I write and elections to the Lok Sabha heat up, we have BJP pitting Sushma 
Swaraj as the ‘desi beti’ against sonia Gandhi, the ‘videshi bahu’ who asserts her 
claim to the nation through her marriage, children and widowhood. 

6. Significantly, the Lahore Congress of Asian Women for Equality, the Geneva 
International Conference on Women's Equality and the Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party adopted a resolution on gender equality in the same year. 

7. That the Lok Sabha in 1996 had some 169 OBC men (in the unreserved category) and 
no women finds no mention in the whole debate (Sunday, 1-7 June 1997). 
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Visions of Nationhood and Religiosity 
Among Early Freedom Fighters in India 


Proshanta Nandi 


Introduction 


Some fifty years ago an ancient civilisation broke away from the yoke of 
colonialism to become a newly independent sovereign democracy called 
India. That august occasion heralded the beginning of one of the most 
‘remarkable chapters in human conditioning as a multi-ethnic, multi-cultural 
society, with myriads of religions, languages, castes, creeds, rituals and 
customs, faced the challenge of preserving her unity and nationhood while 
upholding the essential principles of democracy. It was not an easy process. 
There were many successes for India as well as some failures, and moments of 
glory as well as those of frustration. Despite some unsuccessful secessionist 
activity by a small segment of her population, India, to date, has politically 
remained an unified democratic entity. This record of success is in contrast to 
those of other multi-cultural, multi-ethnic or multi-religious societies, as in the 
Balkans, northern Ireland, Middle East or Africa which either split up, faced 
intense rivalry and violent conflict in their ranks, or were given over to 
autocracy or dictatorship of one kind or another. This success in India is 
despite the fact that there were, and still are, many social cleavages and 
factions within the Indian society, as well as questionable social customs and 
practices. Reform-minded Indian leaders such as by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar and Mahatma Gandhi, consistently fought against 
these impediments by calling attention to the ‘pristine values of India, the 
people's dharma—the fundamental laws of existence, conscience, and sense 
of justice, succeeding in their mission more often than not. But, to begin with, 
there were certain underlying characteristics of the land and the people of 
India that made the experiment successful. These may be delineated as the 
socio-cultural diversity of the land, the assimilative weltanschauung of the 
largest segment of the population, for example, the Hindus, and the role of the 
Indian leadership. 


Concept: Nationality/nationhood 
Before the perspective of the founding fathers is surveyed, it is expedient 
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to refer to the concept of nationality/nationhood as it is being used here. 
Nationality or nationhood indicates a legal and/or political relationship, 
often accompanied by an emotional allegiance, on ithe part of an 
individual toward a state. Imagery of nationhood for a people may 
include, among others, a commonality of origin, ethnicity, customs, 
tradition, and language(s), as well as those who consider themselves as 
members of a nation-state or are capable of forming a nation-state. 
Although in most cases nation-states have defined geographical 
boundaries, there may exist extra-territorial aspirations: on the part of 
some due to some actual or perceived unjust omissions or commissions 
of the past, as were the case with formerly colonised countries whose 
boundaries might have been established in terms of exigencies of 
conquest or some other political machination. 

In the modern sense of the term, the idea of ‘nationhood’ is rather of 
recent origin, not in vogue prior to 1925 (for a detailed account of the 
evolution of the concept, see Hobsbawm 1992). Following a major 
theoretical statement by the political scientist, Paul R. Brass (1991), the 
concept of nationhood, like that of nationalism, is seen not as a ‘given’ 
but as a social and political construction (also see Nandi 1996: 178-9). 
This is particularly true for a colonised country that is in the midst of a 
struggle to throw off the yoke of oppression imposed by an alien ruler. In 
this sense, nationhood is not inherent in a group of people but rather is 
the result of a social, political and emotional interaction among people 
who ‘consider themselves members of a given ‘nation’, the freedom and 
sovereignty of which is theirs to achieve, preserve and protect. As: an 
eminent British historian (see Brown 1994: 155) comments on Indian 
nationhood: 


A sense of nationhood could not rest on geography, religion or 
language, as it so often seemed to in Europe. In India's 
circumstances it must be forged consciously out of a commitment to 
political liberalism which would unite Indians and transcend earlier 
divisions and loyalties. 


India—-A Land of Veritable Diversity _ 


The singular thing about India is that you can only speak of it in the 
plural. This pluralism emerged from the very nature ‘of the country; 

‘ -" it was made inevitable by India's geography and affirmed by its 
history. There was simply too much of both to permit a single, 
exclusionist nationalism (Tharoor 1997:51). 
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India is, perhaps, one of the very few countries in the world, the 
other being theUnited States of America, that truly merits the label of 
a pluralistic society. The physical features of the country and her 
socio-cultural antecedents render a simple, monistic conception of 
truth, faith, dogma or world-view as an anathema. Truth in India is 
multifaceted and so are the various approaches to it. This 
characterisation of the country fits in well with the dualistic 
philosophical tradition of Eastern civilisations that abhors an 
absolute system of values (see Mehta 1978; Nandi 1980). 


The pluralism referred to above is almost without bounds. 
Persuasions of every kind—political religious, philosophical, 
ideological—have co-existed in India since time immemorial. Being the | 
birthplace of four major religions-—Hinduism, Buddhism, Sikhism, and 
Jainism—a variety of philosophical and intellectual traditions developed 
and thrived in her hospitable soil. Add to this complex the impact of 
Islam and Christianity, and nearly two hundred years of colonial rule, 
and what one gets is a socio-cultural kaleidoscope in the shape of a 
country. Diversity is operative in its fullest exuberance. Tharoor (1997:9) 
quotes the noted British historian, E. P. Thompson, to underscore this 
diversity: 


All the convergent influences of the world run through this society: 
Hindu, Moslem, Christian, secular; Stalinist, liberal, Maoist, 
democratic socialist, Gandhian. There is not a thought in the West 
or East that is not active in some Indian mind. 


Indian diversity defies formulations. Not only Hindus, who belong 
to numerous castes and sub-castes and worship different gods and 
goddesses, but also the Christians, Muslims and Sikhs of India are given 
to the diversity of orientations within their own religtous ranks. For 
hundreds of years, these diverse groups have lived together, and in 
harmony. As Tharoor (1989: 133-34) notes: 


Until politics intervened Indians simply accepted that people were 
all sorts of different things—Brahmins and Thakurs and Marwaris 
and Nairs and Lingayats and Pariahs and countless other varieties of 
Hindu, as well as Roman Catholics and Syrian Christians, Anglo- 
Indians and Indian Anglicans, Jains and Jews, Keshadhari Sikhs and 
Mazhabi Sikhs, tribal animists and neo-Buddhists, all of whom 
flourished on Indian soil along with hundreds and thousands of 
other castes and sub-castes. Indian Muslims themselves were not 
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just Sunnis and Shias, but Moplahs and Bohras and' Khojas, Ismailis 

and Qadianis and Ahmediyas and Kutchi Memons' and Allah alone 

knew what else. These differences were simply a fact of Indian life, 
as incontestable .and as innocuous as the different species of 
. vegetation that sprout and flower across our land. 


- And these differences are functional. Every individual in India 
knows his/her distinctive place in society, and there is no danger of 
him/her being lost in the melting pot. As Tharoor (1989: 134) further 
notes: 


We Indians are open about our differences; we do not attempt to 
subsume ourselves in a homogeneous mass, we do' not resort to the 
identity-disguising tricks of standardized names or uniform 
costumes or even a common national language. We are all different; 
as the French, that most Indian of European peoples; like to put it, 
albeit in another context, vive la difference. 


Unity based on diversity 

The leaders of yesteryear were realistic enough to appreciate that in a 
multi-ethnic, multi-religious society, such as India, it would not only be 
impossible but unnatural to expect ‘perfect’ unanimity. Their mission 
was not to eliminate diverse and pluralistic religious and cultural 
traditions but transform them into a functional consensus in regard to the 
national goal. This was aptly noted, for example, by Pherozshah Mehta 
(1845-1915), a Congress leader from the minority religious community 
of Parsis, who, while addressing the nation as the chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the Fifth Indian National Congress in Bombay, 
emphasized the need for recognition of the growth of national idea 
among the Indians ‘not in spite of, but precisely on:the basis of an 
infinite diversity of races and creeds’ (see Rao 1969). As we can easily 
see, despite all internal divisions, India has succeeded| in retaining her 
integrity. 


Key to integration 

Integration, in common parlance, constitutes the coming together of 
various segments into a unified cohesive whole. (Encyclopedia of 
Sociology 1974: 141). A plurality such as a society may: be said to have 
functional integration if its members carry on or engage in cooperative 
activity, and moral integration if they share some values and have some 
consensus (see ‘Loomis 1970: 125). In this perspective, the key to 
integration is cooperation, and it is through this means' that a society is 
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sustained. Others have held, however, that whether the behavior is in 
cooperation or in conflict is not all that important for a society to be an 
ongoing concern as long as people share a common culture that makes 
behavior predictable. Rose (1962: 9-10), an eloquent interpreter of 
symbolic interaction, held that a society was only possible when people, 
through learning of a culture, were able to predict each other's behavior 
most of the time and could gauge or adjust their own behavior to the 
predicted behavior of others. This proposition is especially true for a 
multi-ethnic, multi-lingual and multi-cultural society to be able to 
survive in all its diversity. The willingness of a native or dominant 
culture to be open to other influences, its sensitivity arid sense of 
accommodation to truths and values as others see them, and the 
perspective of its elite are crucial in either facilitating or deterring 
promotion of such a context. Like nationalism, integration or the lack of 
it is not a ‘given’ but is the result of the socio-political context. 

What is the key to the overall triumph of the forces of integration 
over those of disintegration in India? This paper takes the position that in. 
large measure the answer can be found in the assimilative, all- 
encompassing and eclectic religious tradition in India which guided her 
throughout much of her long and checkered history. Liberalism, 
tolerance and acceptance of the ‘others’ were the hallmarks of this 
tradition. No religion was deemed small or insignificant. All were true. 
The humanistic liberalism underlying this spirit was, perhaps, best 
articulated by India's Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) at Chicago's 
World Parliament of Religion in 1893. Scornful of religious bigotry and 
fanaticism, Vivekananda (see Pandit 1996) declared that all religions 
were equally worthy of respect: 


I am proud to belong to a religion which has taught the world both 
tolerance and universal acceptance. We believe not only in universal 
toleration, but we accept all religions as true. I am proud to belong 
to a nation which has sheltered the persecuted and the refugees of all 
religions and nations of the earth. I am proud to tell you that we 
have gathered in our bosom the purest remnant of the Israelites, who 
came to southern India and took refuge with us in the very year in 
which their holy temple was shattered to pieces by Roman tyranny. 
I am proud to belong to the religion which has sheltered and is still 
fostering the remnant of the grand Zoroastrian nation. 


To underscore the spiritual oneness of mankind, Vivekananda, then, 
recited a few lines of a hymn which he, along with millions of others, 
repeated every day: ‘As the different streams having their sources in 
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different places all mingle their water in the sea, O tord, the different 
paths which men take through different tendencies, various though they 
appear, crooked or straight, all lead to thee.’ 

It is this tradition which formed the core of the philosophy of the 
founding fathers of pre-independent modern India. It is also this tradition 
that led the pacesetters of India’s freedom struggle to transcend the 
barriers of caste; region, language and religion. The common goal of 
attaining freedom generated, in all corners of the land,'a nationalistic 
fervor that -eschewed narrow parochialism. This liberal, all-encompassing 
fervor may be considered akin to the American anthropologist, Robert 
Redfield’s (1955) concept of the ‘grand tradition’ of India. 

The spirit of assimilation and brotherhood alluded to above Is, 
perhaps, the result of the rich diversity of the Indian’ sub-continent 
itselfi—the snowbound Himalayas, rocky Deccan plateau, fertile Indo- 
Gangetic plain, mighty rivers criss-crossing throughout the land, tropical 
rain forests, arid deserts, lush coastal plains, and seas tn the deep south— 
all of which have given birth to different lifestyles and cultures. Hordes 
of migrants and-invaders throughout the last millennium who settled in 
India brought along their religion, culture, philosophy, lifestyle, 
language, technology, cuisine, art and architecture. The hospitable spirit 
of the land accepted them all and created a ‘multi-dimensional tapestry 
of stunning richness and depth, as bewildering as it -is compelling, as 
subtle as it is exuberant’ (Nehru n.d.). Perhaps, the greatest tribute to 
India's eclectic catholicity was rendered by the Nobel laureate Bengali 
poet of India, Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941), when he wrote in 
Sanchayita (see 1969: 506-507): 


keho nahi jane kar ahobane kato manusher dhara 
doorbar shrote elo kotha hote, somudre holo hara 
hethai arjo, hetha anarjo, hethai dravid chin 
shok-hun-dal pathan moghul ek dehe holo leen 
Paschime aaji khuliache dwar 

Setha hothey sabey aane upahar 

dibe aar nibe, milabe milibe, jabe na phire 

aiyee bharater maha manaber sagar teere 


Roughly translated by the present author as follows: 


No one knows at whose call 

Arrived waves.of humanity in tumultuous currents 
And became absorbed in the ocean (of India). 

Here are the Aryans, the Un-Aryans, the Dravidians, 
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The Chinese, Sakas, Huns, Pathans, and Moghuls 
All merging into one entity. .... 

Giving, taking and sharing; 

Getting together and assimilating 

The gates in the West have opened 

Wherefrom people bring gifts 

No one turning away from the sea shores 

Of the great humanity of India 


It is suggested that the founding fathers of modern India as well.as the 
freedom fighters were imbued with a liberal ideology that welcomes one and 
all to India as expressed by Tagore in this classic poem. 

Rabindranath Tagore and Mohandas Gandhi (1869-1948), perhaps, 
more than anyone else, helped foster and rejuvenate India's ancient cultural 
heritage during the first half of the 20th century. Each in his own way raised 
the consciousness of generations of Indians, and shaped India as she is 
today; Tagore—with the beauty and sparkle of his literary masterpteces, 
music and art, and Gandhi—with his asceticism, religiosity and 
identification with the impoverished masses of India. As pointed out by 
Nehru (1946: 405): 


Tagore, the aristocratic artist, represented essentially the cultural 
tradition of India, the tradition of accepting life in the fullness thereof.... 
Gandhi, more a man of the people, almost the embodiment of the 
Indian peasant, represented the other ancient tradition of India, that of 
renunciation and asceticism... 


Both Tagore and Gandhi, contemporaries as they were, became 
instrumental in revolutionising Indian thinking. They both shared the belief 
that India's shackles were homemade and, that only Indians could shatter 
them. In personal orientation and philosophy, however, Tagore and Gandhi 
were so very dissimilar. As Fischer (1950: 128-129) has noted: 


„Gandhi was the wheat field and Tagore the rose garden, Gandhi was 
the working arm, Tagore the singing voice, Gandhi the general, Tagore 
the herald, Gandhi the emaciated ascetic with shaven head and face, 
Tagore the large, white-maned, white-bearded aristocrat-intellectual 
with a face of classic, patriarchal beauty. Gandhi exemplified stark 
renunciation; Tagore felt ‘the embrace of freedom in.a thousand bonds 

| of delight’. 

Despite their dissimilarity, both Tagore and Gandhi venerated each other. It 

was Tagore who conferred on Gandhi the title of Mahatma, and it was 
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Gandhi who called Tagore the great sentinel. Often, when despair struck 
Gandhi, he would sing a song composed by Tagore: ‘If no one hears your 
call, then walk alone, walk alone.’ 


Leadership's espousal of secularism 

Despite the numerous social cleavages intrinsic to India, a secularist 
ideology permeated the speeches and writings of the founding fathers 
and the freedom fighters of modern India from Mahadev'Govind Ranade 
(1842-1901) to Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964). 

This paper picks up, somewhat selectively, a group ‘of Indian social 
and political luminaries who fought for India's freedom from the British. 
The ideology and rhetoric professed by them championed secular values, 
unity and brotherhood between different groups. Bipin Chandra Pal, a 
Bengali nationalist and one of the cohorts of the trio popularly known as 
LaJ-Bal-Pal, that is, Lala Lajpat Rai, Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Bipin 
Chandra Pal, asked a question of seminal importance around the turn of 
the century: ‘Can acute diversity, as in the matter of religion, be 
sublimated into a unity by the adoption of idealistic cosmopolitanism?’ 
Writing a lead article in Bande Mataram, a Calcutta journal in 1903, Pal 
emphasized factors other than the purely spiritual, and saw an answer 
emerging from the growing awareness of the concepts of rationality, 
reality, spirituality and universality. The evolution of Indian unity, Pal 
thought, could be realised only through an intimate acquaintance with the 
character and spirit of the five great spiritual systems in India, that is, 
those of the Hindus, the Muslims, the Buddhists, the Christians, and the 
Zoroastrians. The unity of India, to Pal, was to be found in an intangible 
awareness experienced by her people, and was far more than a mere 
geographical expression (see Pal 1969: 35-37). In much the same vein 
Tagore exhorted his countrymen not only to achieve unity within the 
country but also to cultivate universal values wherein the East and the 
West might live together. Visionary as he was, the poet dreamed of a 
brotherhood of mankind, and alluded to the contributions:of Ram Mohan 
Roy, M. G. Ranade and Swami Vivekananda whose genius lay in the 
realm of assimilation, harmony and creativity (Tagore 1909). 

Given the diversity alluded to earlier, especially of religious belief, 
it was considered expedient that religion be given a minimal role in the 
development of national policies. The potentially divisive nature of 
religion was well understood, as also was the fact that religious conflicts 
could be the bloodiest. Once the political issues are addressed without 
alluding to religious differences, people, it was thought, would be free 
and uninhibited to pursue their religious beliefs, thus creating a rich, 
healthy and functional diversity. 
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Hindus and Muslims: A commonality of interests 

Given the controversy generated today in India by terms such as 
‘Hindutva’ and ‘fundamentalism’, it is of interest to note that Hindu 
leaders of yesteryear, some of whom were conservative and staunch, did 
not perceive the minority religious belief such as Islam as a threat to their 
own religion. M. G. Ranade (1842-1901), a western Indian Brahmin who 
served as a judge in Bombay, for example, held that it was wrong to 
regard Muslim rule in India as a period of humiliation and sorrow. 
Modern India, he thought, was the result of a joint human endeavour 
across religions, tribes and creeds. He believed that Muslim contact 
brought political strength, better administration and even greater 
solidarity to India. 


(...the contact between Mohammedans and Hindus) brought about a 
fusion of thoughts and ideas which benefited both communities, 
making the Mohammedans less bigoted, and the Hindus more 
puritanic and more single-minded in their devotion. 

If the lessons of the past have any value, one thing is quite clear, 
viz., that in this vast country no progress is possible unless both 
Hindus and Mohammedans join hands together... (Ranade 1969). 


In his presidential address at the Indian National Congress in 1909, 
Madan Mohan Malaviya (1861-1946) gave a clarion call for unity across 
religious beliefs and criticised both Hindus and Muslims who preached 
discord and disunity. The founder of the Banaras Hindu University and a 
staunch Hindu himself, Malaviya quoted Veda Vyasa wishing happiness 
on all: ‘May all enjoy happiness; may all be the source of happiness to 
others; may all see auspicious days; may none suffer any injury.’ From 
his high presidential pedestal, he proclaimed: 


That is the ideal which the Congress has placed before us all since 
the moment of its birth. I am a Hindu by faith, and I mean no 
disrespect to any other religion when I say that I will not change my 
faith for all the possessions of this world or of any other. But [ shall 
be a false Hindu, and I shall deserve less to be called a Brahmin, if I 
desired that Hindus or Brahmins should have any advantage as such 
over Mohammedans, Christians, or any other community in India. 


... How ennobling it is even to think of that high ideal of patriotism 

where Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsees and Christians stand 
shoulder to shoulder as brothers and work for the common good of 
all. ...we cannot build up in separation a national life such as would 
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be worth living; we must rise and fall together (Malaviya, as: quoted 
in Rao 1969: 38-41) 


In India Divided, Rajendra Prasad (1946), the first President of the 
Indian Republic, brought out an articulated account of the impact of 
~ Muslim rule on India. Written when he was incarcerated by the British in 
‘an Indian jail, Prasad pointed out that the Muslim rule in India was not a 
history of continuous conflict and wars between Hindus on the one side 
and Muslims on the other. He noted that: 


Between 1193 and 1526, there sat on the throne of Delhi no less 
than 35 Sultans belonging to five dynasties. Each of these dynasties 
professed Islam and each was replaced in its turn by another 
Muslim dynasty. Of the 35 monarchs who sat on the throne, no less 
than 19 were killed or assassinated not by Hindus but by 
Mussalmans. 


President Prasad discerned a history of cooperation between Hindus 
and Muslims. While Aurangzeb employed many Hindu generals, Shivaji, 
his Hindu rival, had a number of Muslim military officers who held 
important positions. Shivaji’s navy hag; at least three Muslim admirals. 
Prasad noted further: 


I have mentioned these instances only to show that Muslims fought 
Muslims more than they fought Hindus and that it is a wrong and 
one-sided view of history to imagine, as has been done by some 
persons, that during the long period of over six hundred years, they 
were constantly engaged in wars against the Hindus whom they 
were oppressing all the time, leaving a legacy of hate and bitterness, 
the effects of which have not been and cannot be obliterated or 
forgotten. 


On the concept of ‘nationhood’, Prasad quotes an eminent Muslim 
scholar, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, who in a speech in 1885’ spoke in the 
following manner: 


From the oldest times, the word Nation is applied to the inhabitants 
of one country, though they differ in some peculiarities which are 
characteristics of their own. Hindu and Muhammadan brothern, do 
you people any country other than Hindustan? Do you not inhabit 
the same land? Are you not burnt and buried in the same soil? 
Remember the words ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muhammadan’ are only meant 
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for religious distinction, otherwise all persons, whether Hindu, 
Muhammadan, or Christian, who reside in this country belong to’ 
one and the same nation. 


Prasad was convinced that Hindus and Muslims shared common 
heritage and traditions. When outsiders came to India, they brought 
changes along with them, but they. themselves got changed in the 
process. This was, indeed, a unique event in history. While retaining 
their religious identity, these different groups became part of a grand 
mosaic-—more than what can be called a melting pot. 

Cognisant of the antagonism between the Hindus and the Muslims 
in the late thirties and early forties in India, which he saw as largely 
being engineered by the British, Abul Kalam Azad, the President of the 
Indian National Congress in 1940 cautioned the country against 
undermining India’s national solidarity. He saw so much in common 
between the two communities—-Hindus and Muslims. In his presidential 
address of 1940, Azad (1959; see also 1969: 73-75) observed: 


Eleven hundred years of common history have enriched India with 
our common achievements. Our languages, our poetry, our 
literature, our culture, our art, our dress, our manners and customs, 
the innumerable happenings of our daily lives, everything bears 
the stamp of our joint endeavour. There is indeed no aspect of our 
life which has escaped this stamp. 


Azad further cautioned both the communities: 


..1if there are any Hindus amongst us who desire to bring back 
the Hindu life of a thousand years ago and more, they dream, and 
such dreams are vain fantasies. So also, if there are any Muslims, 
who wish to revive their past civilization and culture which they 
brought a thousand years ago from Iran and Central Asia, they . 
dream also and the sooner they wake up the better. 


Azad had only one vision of the Indian nation—united and 
indivisible—which, in his judgment, neither fantasy nor scheme could 
separate and dismantle. 7 


‘Cultural unity 

It was, perhaps, left to Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964), the spiritual son of 
the father of the nation, Mahatma Gandhi, to articulate in rational terms 
the essence of Indian unity. The India of his dream was a synthesis of the 
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spiritual values of India and advancement promised by science and 
technology. He traced Indian history from the days of the Indus Valley 
civilisation, citing innumerable peoples from outside, who brought along 
their language, religion, lifestyle and culture. All of thesé made a deep 
impact on India and, yet, India retained her own identity. Nehru (1938) 
pointed out: 


Like the ocean, she received the tribute of a thousand rivers, and 
though she was disturbed often enough and storms raged over the 
surface of her waters, the sea continued to be the sea. It is astonishing 
to note how India continued successfully this process of assimilation 
and adaptation. It could only have done so if the idea of a 
fundamental unity were so deep rooted as to be accepted even by the 
newcomer, and if her culture were flexible and adaptable to changing 
. conditions. 


The unity that Nehru referred to was based not on religion, but 
culture. And the culture was anything but exclusive. As Nehru further 
characterised the culture of India: 


That culture was not exclusive or intolerant to begin with; it was 
receptive and adaptable, and long ages of pre-eminence gave it deep 
roots and a solidarity which storms could not shake. It developed an 
aristocratic attitude which, secure in its own strength, could afford 
to be tolerant and broad-minded. This very toleration gave it greater 
strength and adaptability. 


Going through history, Nehru recounted how Christianity came to 
India in the first century after Christ long before 1t came to Europe, and 
found a welcome. The Jews arrived next, followed by Zoroastrians who 
were driven out of Persia. Then came the Muslims who found full 
opportunities to propagate their faith on the soil of India. Nehru noted 
that there was no conflict except on the ‘frontiers, and only when 
Muslims came as conquerers and raiders. Of course, during their colonial 
rule in India, the British tried to drive a wedge between the Hindus and 
Muslims by stressing those religious differences wae brought them into 
conflict with one another. 

No other Indian, perhaps, spoke and wrote as Anh as Mohandas 
Gandhi on the concept of India’s unity. According to a leading 
educationist, D. S. Sarma (1956), ‘He did far more than anyone had ever 
done before in Indian history to weld together, into one compact whole, 
the various sections of India’s population—Hindus and Muslims, caste 
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Hindus and outcastes, and town-dwellers and the village folk.’ Gandhi 
did not see introduction of other religions to India or, for that matter, 
outsiders settling in India as destructive to India’s unity and integrity 
because he was convinced that India had always had a facility for 
assimilation. He forcefully asserted: 


Hindustan belongs to all those who are born and bred here and who 

have no other country to look to. Therefore, it belongs to Parsis, Ben 
Israels, to Indian Christians, Muslims and other non-Hindus as 
much as to Hindus. Free India will not be a Hindu raj; it will be 
[an] Indian raj-based not on the majority of any religious sect or 
community, but on the representatives of the whole people without 
distinction of religion....Religion is a personal matter which should 
have no place in politics (Gandhi in Harijan, quoted in Rao 1969: 

. 50-53). 


Gandhi was a universalist who applied the same principles of ethics 
and morality across the board. He saw no distinction between one 
religion and another or between people and people, no matter what sect, 
community, religion or nation they belonged to. As he returned to India 
in 1914 from South Africa, he found an impoverished and stratified 
society being crushed under the wheels of British colonialism. His sense 
of ethics called for a moral regeneration not only of India but also 
Britain. In order to fight the British, he wanted India to be strong and 
united, Through his speeches, writing and action, he campaigned against 
untouchability, caste and class antagonism, and conflict between Hindus 
and Muslims. He not only wanted to free inata politically but. also 
morally and socially. 


Truth in all religions 

The sub-heading of this section comes from one of the many of Gandhi' S 
writings. He reinvigorated a unique feature of Hinduism by his pleading 
for universal brotherhood based on respect and regard for diverse 
religions (known in Sanskrit as sarvadharmasamanatva). This call for 
respect is based not just on goodwill but on moral principles. In a 
peaceful society, mutual respect for one another's religion is 
indispensable. The free impact of ideas, Gandhi held, was not possible 
under any other condition. Different religions to him were like beautiful 
flowers from the same garden. He spoke out openly against bigotry and 
lack of understanding of the true nature of religion: 
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It is a travesty of true religion to consider one's own religion as 
superior and others’ as inferior. All religions enjoin worship of the 
‘one God’ who is all-pervasive. ...Various religions are like the 
leaves on a tree. No two leaves are alike, yet there is no antagonism 
between them or between the branches on which they grow (see Rao 
1969: 143-150). 


Belief in one God and seeking spiritual bonding with God is the 
quest of all -who are religious. All faiths, Gandhi held, constituted a 
revelation of truth and he saw truth in ail religions. However, these truths 
are received by mortals who are less than perfect. Hence, the question of 
the comparative merit of one religion over another does not arise. Thus, 
it is imperative for a religious person to be open and tolerant of others’ 
religious truths. 


Conclusion 


This essay highlights a belief in assimilation, adaptation and inclusiveness that 
characterised the orientation of a select group of Indian leaders who can be 
called both the founding fathers of modern India as well as leaders of India’s 
struggle for freedom. It must be understood that-the purpose of this paper was 
neither to analyse the success or failure of each of the notables referred ‘to 
herein nor to evaluate their overall contribution to the freedom struggle. Rather 
it was to promote a sense of how they reacted to people, viewpoints, and 
religions unlike their own. The evidence suggests that among the Indian 
leadership, there existed an overwhelming support for opening the doors to 
incorporate the ideas brought home from outside or, at least, give them an 
opportunity for growth and development. Only a strong and secure culture can 
do this. India has provided ample testimony to being such a culture throughout 
the ages. This is all the more evident in view of the overall rejection by the 
people at large of any fundamentalistic type of belief system in India. 
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Caste In and Above History 


G. Aloysius 


Caste, in its double sense of an occupational-endogamous community as 
well as rank-ordered and ritually-legitimated varna, has come to be 
thought of in social science literature, as the one and unique social reality 
of the sub-continent: India is caste and caste is India.’ Roland Inden in 
his seminal work has pointed out that ‘Caste is conceptualised as the 
peculiar Indian essence that distinguishes the country from every other 
and particularly the Western’, and again ‘Caste has become essentialised 
and turned into the substantialised agent of history’. Essentialisation for 
Inden, ‘is the tdea that humans and human institutions, for example, the 
individual and the nation-state are governed by determinate natures that 
inhere in them in the same way that they are supposed to inhere in the 
entities of the natural world’. In other words essentialismg caste means 
considering it as ‘an unchanging ideal that precedes human history and 
stands outside it’ (Inden 1990, Chap. 2). 

A meta-historical caste would exhibit at least three characteristics: 
timelessness, all-pervasiveness and changelessness. First, since caste in 
India is recognised to have existed since Vedic times, it also has through 
sacred association become a time-immemorial entity; second, its 
operative nature is considered monolithical and co-extensive with the 
entire Bharatvarsh; third, the main elements of caste are supposed to 
have survived more or less unchanged down through history. Such an 
essentialised view of caste is held most often unconsciously, particularly 
when the term is used as a shorthand in academic discourse to describe 
social and group relations. It also runs parallel very often to more critical 
considerations of the subject. Sociological and historical studies of caste, 
starting off from either a single Sanskritic text or village-level micro- 
studies, do not hesitate to predicate generalised conclusions for the entire 
sub-continent. Curiously enough both those who attribute near total 
determinacy to caste as well as those who deny it in absolute terms 
subscribe to this same meta-historical vision. It does not require 
uncommon intelligence to point out that a reified caste is strikingly 
similar to the other, equally reified, referents of our discussion, namely, 
religion and nation. In a sense, caste has come to occupy the middle ground 
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between the two in the sub-continent's transition from tradition to 
modernity; and the academic contribution to the construction and 
maintenance of this civil religion is certainly not insignificant. 

The modest project here is, tentatively and in a limited way to de- 
essentialise the notion and historicise the reality by bringing together the 
sociological and  historiographical insights generated in recent 
scholarship.’ Such an exercise, it is hoped, would at the same time 
explain the ways in which caste has come to be implicated with nation 
and religion in modern India. The focus understandably will be on the 
colonial era: the commissions and omissions of both the imperialists and 
the nationalists as they bore on caste. However, a broad historico- 
sociological perspective on the sub-continent’s social development in 
general and on the social formation of caste in pre-modern times in 
particular would serve as the appropriate take-off points. 


I 


The Indian sub-continent today after millennia of known and continuous 
history encompasses multiple and relatively autonomous social 
formations of vastly varied levels and differential types of technological 
developments, labour-social „organisations, linguistic-cultural 
achievements, religious beliefs and political control systems. This 
persistent and patterned diversity surviving from the pre-modern into the 
present times can and is increasingly being used as a heuristic tool to 
understand its past, ambiguously recorded in religio-literary texts and 
patchily revealed through archaeology (Allchin and Allchin 1996: 62 and 
ff)). Search into the pattern of this diversity has yielded two important 
starting points: geographical variability and ethno-linguistic multiplicity. 
As regards the former, it is understood that in the pre-modern context of 
low levels of food-production and transport-communication technology, 
geographical specificities such as the soil, vegetation, water, climate, 
terrain and the like must intervene and leave a definite impress upon the 
material and non-material cultures and social structures of the 
populations’; as for the latter, without going into the unsolved problems 
of race-language identity, locale of origin, among others, it can safely be 
asserted that language is.not only an embodiment of kinship systems, and 
an expression of the material culture but also the dynamic ‘repository of 
thought-affect systems, world views and politico-cultural values.’ 
Geographically the sub-continental land mass is characterised by a 
series of riverine valleys as distinct eco-zones—the Gangetic to begin 
with, but also, the Brahmaputra, the Sind, the Narmada, the Godavary, 
the Cauvery, and so on. Here the fertile soil, lush vegetation and above 
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all assured availability of water for irrigation have contributed in 
transforming these valleys into high surplus-production areas and 
sufficient ground for the development of large-scale and highly stratified 
labour-social formations (Subbarao 1958, chap 1). If the valleys as eco- 
zones stand in clear contrast to the rest of the land mass taken together, it 
is still useful, to divide the latter into two categories; the plains and the 
hilly jungles (ibid ). The plains are a mediating type in which irrigation is 
carried through both rain water and artificially constructed tanks and 
lakes; here the economic level can be thought of generally as subsistence 
but with a perennial threat of food-shortage due to drought, famine, war, 
pestilence; correspondingly the labour-social organisation is identified as 
smaller in size and the population less dense. The hilly-jungles on the 
other hand, must have been as they are even today, under constant 
shortage of food, as whatever goes by the name of agriculture depended 
solely on the vagaries of the monsoon; continued and settled collective 
life here must have been conducted under difficult circumstances with 
sparse population and micro-level social units.’ 

Ethno-linguistically again three/four clear streams or substrata have 
been recognised among the modern Indian languages: the Indo-Aryan, 
the Dravidian, the Austric-Munda and Sino-Burman (the latter two could 
be together called the ‘tribal’). The language-communities belonging to 
the different families generally occupy distinct geographical regions and 
these are more often than not contiguous.° Unlike that of geography, the 
role and importance of language in general and the impress, actual and 
potential, of its diversity in the formation and explanation of sub- 
continental societies, unfortunately are not given sufficient attention in 
social sciences. For understandable political reasons, language in the 
subcontinent is seen by scholars both foreign and native, merely as an 
instrument of communication in contrast to its supposedly encompassing 
role in the West (see, for example Khubchandani 1993; Washbrook 
1991). However it needs to be remembered that just as geographical 
patterns have persisted down the millennia, the linguistic diversity has 
been continually affirming and asserting itself very much as a continuity 
since the ancient times and hence its explanatory value. 

Along then, the lines of geographical and ethno-linguistic diversities, 
the peoples of the subcontinent, interacting on the one hand, with the 
natural environment, and among themselves on the other have given — 
birth to not only diverse forms of speech and labour-organisations, but 
also cultural beliefs and methods of political controls and have formed 
themselves in small farming communities simultaneously in different 
parts of the country even during the pre-historic times as revealed in 
archaeological findings (Allchin and Allchin 1996: 33 ff). The processes 
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of action and interaction among these diverse groups of communities 
continued into the historic period, first in semi-isolation from the great 
world movements of populations and later absorbing the incoming 
influences.’ The result is a series of distinct yet interrelated societies in 
different regions, recorded though ambiguously and partially in the 
extant religious-literary sources. This over-arching process of mingling 
and fusing of scattered populations in the course of a long and 
continuous history exhibits certain definite characteristics. First, the 
civilisational mix is among communities placed unequally in terms of 
both geographica! and historical advantages and disadvantages; this 
means that forces of dominance as well as resistance, of coercion as well 
as cooperation and of attraction as well as repulsion are to be identified 
within this process and problematised in order to explain the end product. 
In particular the extraordinary advantage that riverine valleys and its 
inhabitants enjoyed in terms of abundant and assured food supply and 
their consequent strength tn comparison with the other zones need to be 
emphasized. It could safely be assumed that if the material prosperity of 
the valleys was an attraction, the non-material culture as the site of 
relational power was a source of equal repulsion. Second, the long-term 
trajectory of the process is certainly not the creation of a single monolith- 
Indian Society. Diversity in the sub-continent continually tends to 
reassert itself, without of course breaking the thin line of civilisational 
continuity. History is witness to the emergence of full-blown languages— 
script, grammar, literature and all; the formation of distinct and 
differential kinship systems; and the construction of region-based 
religious symbolisms. The societies embodying these, even overcoming 
the horizontal and other social cleavages, more often than not are found 
to be occupying contiguous territories. While the interrelatedness is 
certainly the undercurrent, the existential reality of the south Asian social 
formation clearly is diversity.’ Third, is the incomplete nature of this 
process at all levels-local, regional and sub-continental. It is indeed 
remarkable that traits, simple and complex of both material and non- 
material cultures, identified as even millennia old, co-exist side by side 
with those relatively or contemporaneously modern. {In other words, 
social development here has been in a radical sense uneven. Fourth, at 
the level of polity, the subcontinent has been the stage for multiple types 
of political incorporation among whom two types are significant: long 
periods of regional/ethno-linguistic multiple kingdoms, though often sub- 
divided in perennial rivalries, interspersed with short-term often 
incomplete and only partially successful meta-cultural empire formations 
mostly emanating from the valley regions of the north.” The salient point 
of distinction between the types is not the scale but the nature of 
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incorporation itself. While the former is a symbol-based and vertical 
integration, the latter of necessity is lateral networking among the upper 
echelons of the different social structures. 


I 


Within such a broad historical-sociological perspective, anchored in 
recent scholarship, the attempt here is to contextualise caste in all of its 
major dimensions—hereditary occupation, endogamous sexuality, 
ascriptive hierarchy and religious legitimation. The earliest period of 
Indian history to which the formation of caste-varna stratification is 
assigned by scholarly consensus is the second half of the first millennium 
B.C., the period of the Buddha (Sharma 1990: 90). And the location is 
the primary mid-Ganga valley. Understandably it is on this period and 
location that scholarship on Ancient India is concentrated; and the 
findings have definite influence in shaping our thinking on caste-varna in 
India. R.S. Sharma describes the process of varna-state formation in the 
context of the emergence of a complex agrarian society here.” The 
development of material culture such as the new agricultural tools, the 
availability of fertile soil and perennial water, boosted up the levels of 
food production leading to a significant surplus; with surplus in food and 
wealth emerges the social-political mechanism, the state-varna complex, 
to collect and redistribute the surplus unequally among the populace. The 
managing partnership in this process is the Brahmana-Kshatrya combine. 
The Priest/Brahmana legitimises the king through religion and ritual in 
general and the specific Aswamedha and other sacrifices in particular; the 
king/Kshatrya on his part reciprocates by granting primacy and 
privileges to the priest but also by upholding the foundations of the new 
order— the patriarchal family, private. property and the varna form of 
social stratification. The process is identified to have taken place under 
the hegemony of the ‘Vedic Community’ of the Aryans/Indo-European 
language speakers whose migration from the North-West, through the 
upper-Gangetic to the mid-Gangetic plains is clearly evidenced both by 
archaeology and Sanskritic texts. Certainly, the process encompassed and 
incorporated the already existing substrata of population en route. Varna 
here is not only a cognitive and volitional ideal or merely normative but 
also ‘a stark reality’—actual divisions of society based on birth with 
discriminating rights and liabilities. Given the chronological priority of 
the process here and the migratory-expansionist nature of the Vedic 
groups, we are now clear as to the area, agency and method of the origin 
and spread of ‘caste’, both as concrete and cognitive reality in the sub- 
continent. Sharma's narrative, erudite as it is, appears to subscribe to a 
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mono-model social-state formation for India, for he generalises, ‘Ancient 
India's juridico-legal device for the distribution of the social surplus lay 
in the ritual-based Varna just as that of Greece and Rome lay in the 
device of citizenship.” 

However, Sharma is not totally insensitive to the existence of 
alternative and competing models of social formations even here; only 
that he relegates them as ‘tribal’ and hence ‘disappearing’ or as post facto 
theorising. In comparison to his clearly Marxist-evolutionary model, 
Romila Thapar's study is more inclusive and nuanced, constructed on a 
larger data-base of Sanskrit and Pali sources (1984); she is aware that on 
several crucial issues the Sanskrit and Pali sources are in sharp contrast 
to each other. She also identifies the alternative and - relatively 
autonomous gana-sangha model, delineates its contrasting features, 
particularly its resistance to the ritual-monarchical tncorporation. Despite 
these and much more, Thapar evaluates the gana-sanghas as a passing or 
transitory phase to be located between the lineage (tribal) and the state 
formations. 

Working largely through Buddhist-Pali sources, Uma Chakravarti on 
the other hand begins her study with an unambiguous affirmation of the 
parallel existence of two distinct types of social formations, their 
corresponding political or state forms and the presence of perennial 
tension between the two. Monarchy and republic (gana-sangha) are the 
two state forms that presided over the two types of social formations that 
took shape during the most determining period of history within the 
dominant eco-zone of the subcontinent. The gana-sangha societies of the 
period were no less complex and stratified. However they were in sharp 
contrast to those developed under monarchy. Here the society is 
composed of a dominant community of gahapatis—the land 
owners/householders and supported by minor service groups such as 
dasa, Kamma Karas and Brahmanas. Landholding was individual, 
unequal and the land was worked upon by the owner, as well as hired 
labour. While agriculture is the dominant economic activity here also, 
trade and crafts have begun to flourish under favourable material and 
ideological conditions, resulting .in the proliferation of occupational 
groups/guilds of artisans and craftsmen. Social stratification tended to be 
polarised as the high and the low revolving around jati, kula, kamma and 
sippa. These referral points were neither rigid nor uniform everywhere. 
The gana-sangha was represented through a chief elected from among 
the gahapatis, the landholders, who as a collective retained effective 
power over the general mass. The chief owed his position in general to 
his physical prowess, skill at resource-mobilisation and other leadership 
qualities. There was no elaborate philosophico-ideological system 
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justifying and thereby rigidifying the social order as within the varna 
system. Instead, the existential inequalities tended to be taken for what 
they were with certain ameliorative measures, thus providing space for a 
certain measure of fluidity and mobility of groups. The dominance, again 
was that of the land-owning gahapatis as opposed to the Brahmana- 
Kshatriya combine under monarchy. Above all the ritual-sacrificial 
legitimacy of the royalty and its corollary of royal upholding of the 
Brahminical social order was certainly missing.” When Buddhism 
appeared on the scene, it became the ideological banner of many of the 
gana-sanghas in their defensive struggle against the expansionist varna- 
state formation." When the new religion eventually had to reckon with 
the ‘king’? or the ‘emperor’, it prescribed for him duties other than 
upholding the varna dharma-that of the establishment of just social 
order and a welfare state as a pre-condition for the dawn of the universal 
moral order. Chakravarti also indicates that the several gana-sanghas 
were situated in the interior region of hills and jungles, to remind us of 
the ecological base of this type of social-state structures (Chakravarty 
1987, chapter 1). 

Taken together and considered complementary, these historical. 
studies lead to certain inferences, which, since they are from the earliest 
recorded social formations, have serious implications for our 
understanding of caste in subsequent history. First of all, varna-caste is 
primarily recognised as one kind of social formation in a single type of 
eco-zone-the riverine valleys of the sub-continent. Second, even here, 
the social formation in the primary Ganga-valley was not only bifurcated 
but also of mutually antagonistic nature; in other words, the very origin 
of caste-varna in the sub-continent was tension-ridden and contained the 
seeds of its own negation, flagging off the very real possibility of 
historical development along either course—caste or non/anti-caste. Third, 
the apparent submergence and collapse of the relatively secular-flexible 
stratification of the gana-sanghas under the pressure of monarchy and its 
rigid-religious varna hierarchy was not a matter of course, of natural or 
internal evolution but a result of historical confrontation between the two 
and vanquishing of one formation by the other, after much contestation 
and resistance; the two distinct social formations along with their well- 
articulated and conflicting ideologies had advanced side by side too long 
to place them in sequence as inevitable and natural stages of a single 
evolutionary development. Fourth, the ritually-legitimated varna 
hierarchy, which was at once a concrete reality of social divisions as well 
as a cognitive ideal among the Vedic people, in its movement of 
conquest and encompassment had become merely a cognitive ideal, with 
its actualisation limited to and dependent upon actual power wielded on 
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the ground; in other words the distinction between empirical castes and 
ideological varna became real; that is, when it was limited to its own 
original home varna division represented both the actual and the ideal; in 
its encompassment of wider reality however, Varna became more an 
aspiration than actuality. Fifth, the expansionist thrust of the primary 
valley and its inhabitants as a whole towards the other river valleys and 
the other eco-zones— the plains and hilly jungles, in itself has been 
double-edged, containing both caste and anti-caste. Wherever the caste 
virus is seen to germinate in a non-caste soil in any part of the 
subcontinent, antibodies of counter forces, and belief-ideologies also can 
be identified.” 

The spreading/diffusion of caste in history through the contested and 
negotiated process of engulfment by the riverine valleys could be 
analysed in terms of the several important changes effected in the 
original phenomenon itself. First, as noted above, when varna as actual 
social division ventured forth to conquer it has had often to remain 
content with merely being a cognitive ideal very partially realised. 
Second, however varna does influence social relations, even when it 
could not change them to its own image: occupational groupings tend to 
become hereditary and or endogamous; smaller and scattered 
communities/tribes take on one or more characteristics of the varna 
divisions either in toto or in fragments. Third, varna itself becomes 
merely a general framework to accommodate and rank-order the existing 
and changing groups; such an accommodation of numerous ‘new castes’ 
are seen generally at the lowest shudra/ati-shudra levels. Fourth, in 
combination with the ethno-linguistic and ecological diversity, varna also 
becomes multiple, regional caste systems. Fifth, varna’s alliance with the 
different state-forms is also to be noted: as the ethno-regional kingdoms 
are vertical and negotiated incorporation of the class with the mass 
within the ethno-culture, they result in the abatement of caste; but as the 
meta-cultural empires are basically a lateral and horizontal network of 
the valley elites, caste gets invigorated and valorised.'° Sixth, this great 
process, as it moves along blurring the ecological and ethnic diversities 
tends to divide settlements and societies provoking disjuncted responses 
everywhere and also to create an overarching ideological and actual 
polarisation between caste versus anti-caste, orthodoxy versus 
heterodoxy, Brahminism versus Buddhism, and the like. In the event of 
uneven, incomplete and simultaneous social development of the pre- 
modern era, we thus find, vast areas of hilly jungles, inhabited by people 
whose economy ranges from primitive hunting-gathering to well settled 
and surplus producing, amidst whom stratification itself is in initial 
stages, not to speak of caste; in the intermediary plains we find the 
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majority. living in hereditary and/or endogamous occupational groups 
called castes and communities, in several stages and types of acceptance 
or rejection. of the primary hierarchical ranking and ritual legitimacy; and 
in the restricted area of different riverine valleys we have caste-varfa 
being affirmed and negated in a contested manner. 

This section could conclude with a summary note on the social 
situation of the pre-colonial years. Received wisdom has it that the 
century preceding the colonial take over represents a dark age of Indian 
history marked by political fragmentation and social anarchy. From the 
point of view of traditional-classical empire and concomitant 
hierarchical-social ordering it perhaps was. However recent scholarship 
has begun to interpret the facts differently from the regionalist and non- 
dominant perspectives. In general the period is seen to have supported 
the emergence of the cultures, values and peoples of eco-zones other than 
the riverine valleys through the formations of regional economic zones, 
ethno-culture based polities and vernacular literatures. 

The most remarkable phenomenon of the times was economic 
diversification. While irrigated agriculture continued to remain 
dominant, it ceased to be the single monopoly factor to determine and 
pattern social relations; increases in trade, manufacture, transportation, 
war-related crafts, soldiering, and so on, could be noticed everywhere 
requiring different kinds of skills and forms of social organisation of 
labour other than the ritual and literary. The tendency to be noted in these 
diversification processes is towards the regional rather than the 
subcontinental. The emerging economic configurations were multiple 
and differential; however their impact on the larger society’ was the 
same—boosting up the economic role of the non-valley populations and 
releasing the labouring groups from agrarian bondage in the valley 
zones. In general the ‘plausibility structure’ of the valley varna model of 
society was giving way to more pluralist and flexible forms of society. 
Formation of regional kingdoms in the concrete context meant increased 
dependence of the valley-dominant on the petty chiefdoms and other 
leadership of the plains and the hilly jungles as protection against. the 
neighbours; soldiering as a profession became a possibility for many. 
While the new kings, at least several of them, did display classical-royal 
pretension of priestly legitimation, in several other important ways they 
flouted the Brahminical notions of kingship; and they could in no way, 
and in fact, did not uphold caste-varna social order. The late medieval - 
period again is the time when the modern languages and literatures 
flourished, prose emerged and in general a movement away from the 
homogenising and uniforming effect of Sanskritism was registered. 
Bhakti movements arose in several parts of the country encompassing the 
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general mass of the people in different regions, striking a middle path in 
religion and culture. These multiple processes at various levels of 
economy, society, politics and culture have been better researched, and 
documented in detail for peninsular India by a whole new generation of 
historians—Christopher Baker, David Ludden, Sanjay Subramanyam, 
Burton Stein, David Washbrook and others. The unifying thread of their 
findings, variegated as they are, is that caste while not disappearing was 
certainly abating, accommodating and becoming attenuated, with the 
balance of forces within society being tilted in favour of the generally 
lower classes and the fluid ‘power’ model of stratification of the drier 
eco-zones. Even if many fail to see the ‘golden age’ for the Paraiahs in 
the pre-colonial century, as suggested by Washbrook, it could easily be 
argued that the period was one in which hierarchical and uniforming 
forces emanating from the ritually stratified areas of the valleys were 
losing their edge over those of egalitarianism and diversity, the historical 
hallmarks of the people and culture of the plains and hilly jungles (for 
some important reading on this, see Stein 1969, Baker 1984, Washbrook 
1993 and Pollock 1998). 
iil 


In this section our specific query is: what did the British rule do to caste? 
As early as 1962 M.N. Srinivas correctly observed: ‘It is my hunch that 
the Varna model became more popular during the British period as a 
result of variety of forces...’ (1962: 16). What these variety of forces 
were and how their combined operation did result in the popularisation 
of varna, Srinivas unfortunately did not explain. Roland Inden suggests 
that the imaginations and writings of Ortentalist scholars and imperial 
bureaucrats have much to do with the construction/reconstruction of 
caste in modern India. Others similarly point to the caste enumeration of 
the census operations as being responsible: ‘The enduring interest of the 
British in Caste as a system which both divided and ranked their Indian 
subjects produced an extensive response among those subjects and also 
sometimes created new categories by statistical sleight of hand or 
administrative fiat? (Conlon 1981: 104). An extreme form of such a 
trend of analysis can be identified in several influential social scientists, 
when they are constrained to respond to the increasingly strident attacks 
by the oppressed castes on the traditionally caste-ridden Indian society: 
caste is a colonial construct! Colonialism in the sense of a collusive 
compact between the native and foreign elite indeed was responsible for 
essentialising caste. But those who point out to the Orientalist 
imagination and colonial inscriptions are not telling even half the story, 
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for ideological imagination needs to be read in the context of the political 
economy of group relations of the period. What the British did to the 
caste in the singular cannot be, understood in isolation from what they 
did to the castes in the plural.” 

The imperial unification and British bureaucratic rule were both a 
continuity as well as a break in the history of the subcontinent: on the 
one hand, as a pan-Indian empire the British were well within the same 
logic of the previous attempts at empire-building; on the other, they were 
a different phenomenon, that 1s, modern, meaning bringing in principles 
and practices of legitimation other than the traditional. As particularly a 
pragmatic type of Imperialists, the British were careful not to disturb the 
soctal order and this policy stood them well; however the very logic of 
[mperialism necessitated, a serious internal transformation largely 
unintended, in the course of following their own objectives. Within the 
specific context of the pre-modern subcontinent as delineated above, 
both the conscious policy as weil as unconscious consequences of this 
new Empire resulted in bolstering up certain eco-zones, segments of | 
population and socio-cultural forces and depressing the others; keeping 
with the general flow of Indian history, this last of the empires too had to 
bank on, stand by and promote the interests of the riverine valleys at the 
expense of the plains and hilly jungles. And here too, the imperial 
instinct for self-preservation did not falter. The Commissioner of 
Deccan, for example, in the course of administering justice ‘argued that 
maintaining the hierarchical order would keep the subjects disunited and 
unable to combine against the British. An equalising policy would 
ultimately reduce British stability in his view’ (Chakravarti 1998: 51). 
The caste-varna forces of the riverine valleys could not agree more. On 
this basic agreement the colonial bargain was struck.'*® Having decimated 
or neutralised the kings and chiefs, particularly of the plains and hilly 
jungles, the new rulers ‘settled’ with the socially powerful of the riverine 
valleys either as zamindari or ryotwari. The ending of the endemic wars, 
the increasing and unstable demand for land revenue and the linking.of 
the local economy to that of the home country, all these had the 
devastating consequence of de-diversification and re-agrarianisation, 
albeit with a difference. ‘A highly mobile and economically 
differentiated society rendered stationery and traditional by the processes 
of peasantization’ implicit in the colonial project’ is the conclusion of 
David Washbrook (1993: 68). 

The colonial integration of the subcontinent was basically agrarian 
and this had to be on the already available and dominant and high- 
yielding riverine-valley model (Stein 1969). The valleys and their 
prosperous inhabitants easily acquired a sort of ‘most favoured nation 
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status’ within this modern empire also. The constraints and opportunities 
presented by this nexus between the inhabitants of the river valleys and 
the immigrants of the sea-ports was the solid undergrid which effectively 
dictated and determined most of the colonial policies and practices well 
into the 19th century. While the British reigned, in splendour and glory, it 
was the Brahmanas and other upper castes, largely of the riverine 
valleys, who expanded, consolidated and were being trained through 
apprenticeship in the art of modern ruling (see, particularly, the 
conclusion by Frykenberg 1965). 

For our purpose it was a colonial-modern process of riverine-valley- 
modelisation of the entire subcontinent with all its economic and cultural 
implications. The agriculture-based, relatively rigid and hierarchical 
labour-social organisation along with the attendant religio-cultural 
ideology-belief systems of these eco-zones was sought to be replicated 
everywhere, overcoming the earlier ecological and economic constraints 
certainly with differential success by those already trained in the 
traditional management of social hierarchies, that ts, the upper-dwija 
castes lead by the Brahmanas. This then ts the most significant macro- 
process released and abetted under colontalism—the river-valley- 
modelisation of the economy and culture of the entire country. All 
others, even those running counter to this were only subsidiary and 
subordinate to this main process. An analysis of this unified and unifying 
mega-process into multiple sub-processes would at once clarify what the 
British did to caste during the major portion of their rule. Earlier, it was 
suggested that the British empire was both a continuity as well as a break 
in Indian history, seen as a successive and finally successful attempt at 
pan-Indian socio-political unification, originating generally from the 
riverine valleys of northern India. As a continuity, the British too largely 
followed the same logic of empire-building, first having done away with 
the petty rulers and then, unifying and consolidating the dominant either 
priestly-ritual or land owning castes of the different riverine valleys. 
However, the instant case of pan-Indianisation was also different: it was 
effective-administrative and modern-legitimate. And this was crucial to 
the history of caste in the sub-continent. 

Under colonialism, caste was not merely a feudal-agrarian-rural 
phenomenon on the verge of disappearance due to the development of a 
capitalist-industrial-urban society. On the contrary, the mutuality of 
export of surplus and support to traditional native order and the 
corresponding axis between the caste forces and imperialism was indeed 
the template on which modernity in India came to be constructed. Here, 
the social forces representing caste-perpetuation eventually determined 
much of the newly emergent civil spheres, notions of state and justice 
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and how indeed the rule of law itself is to be realised in the concrete. In 
the words of Srinivas, ‘The establishment of Pax Britannica has set the 
Caste free from the territorial limitation inherent in the pre-British 
political system’ (1962: 16). 

Once politically unified, the persisting diversities of the ecological 
zones and ethno-lingutstic regions were viewed as obstacles and sought 
to be overcome and homogenised through the formation of uniform 
districts and construction of communication networks. The 
administration of these units was a joint responsibility of the British as 
well as the Indians, who usually were from the river valleys where 
educational institutions had developed early. Notions of hierarchy, order, 
right and wrong, custom, tradition and local law, among others, 
developed and practised over several centuries here thus came to be 
dovetailed into the imperial-bureaucratic rationality and administrative 
justice at different levels of the government. Through inter-district and 
inter-provincial consultations and communications, these sectarian 
notions became uniform and integrated with the state knowledge sources 
for policy purposes. 

As early as 1776, a ‘Gentoo-code’ got formulated for application in 
the law courts. As a piece of colontal Shastraism the Gentoo-Code 
needed to be interpreted and explained by the native expert-the Brahman 
Pandit. The modern-colonial court, soon enough, was transformed not 
only into a vehicle to propagate Brahminical hterarchicalism but also to 
extend it over the entire country indiscriminately, including the areas and 
inhabitants of the plains and hilly jungles. 

The skewed and sectarian growth of public education, mostly in the 
densely populated river valleys, with its emphasis on the classical and 
English rather than the technical and vernacular, priority to higher rather 
than the primary, empowering mostly the traditional religio-literary 
castes has been well documented as the rise of the middle classes in 
modern India. The most ideological sphere of the new civil society, 
education, from its inception was nearly monopolised by groups who 
were traditionally dominant and who did not have any reason to change 
their traditional notions of dominance (Ambedkar 1990, vol. V: 27-61). 

The formation and re-formation of the traditional sector—agriculture— 
also unilaterally went in favour of the Brahminical and the allied land 
owing castes; the attenuating aspects of pre-modern agrarian relations 
were done away with and tenurial rights were transformed into 
ownership of the revenue collectors. This gave birth to a number of new 
forms of social bondages in the valley zones and also extended the same 
pattern to other areas. Second, increasing demand for and dependence on 
land revenue turned the British into superior but silent recipients of the 
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revenue and at the mercy of big land magnates—zamindars and 
mirasdars—who shaped and reshaped the agrarian ground-realities to suit 
their interests and conveniences. The speedy transformation of Britain 
from a buyer into a seller of manufactured product added to the miseries 
of the toiling and artisan castes by sending them all back into agriculture. 

Examples of colonial valorisation and universalisation of caste 
through sectarian empowerment of certain castes and its implication for 
the emergent modernity could be multiplied. The story in each is a 
repetition with minimum variation of the same theme—the new lease of 
modernised life granted to the dominant and determining castes of the 
riverine valleys consistently at the cost of others of the same zone and 
extension and replication of the pattern to the other zones and regions. 
What in short is being argued through illustrative identification of 
various social processes under colonialism is that in the absence of 
large-scale or organised economic change (which certainly could not be a 
colonial agenda), the protagonists of caste-varna, enabled through their 
historical role of partnership. with Imperialism, went forth from their 
relative ecological isolation to all corners of the subcontinent as 
emissaries of the new state and civil society, dictating and determining 
their nature and contour everywhere, certainly with varying degrees of 
success. In other words, precisely because those who had been making a 
living and ruling out of caste. and its alleged sanctity in the riverine 
valleys came to occupy largely all-the positions of power and influence 
nearly as unbroken communities, they not only helped shape the 
emergent polity and society according to their interests in innumerable 
subtle ways but’ they also carried and consolidated the hitherto 
ecologically restricted, sectionally practised and perennially contested 
caste ideology and spirit, through their own communal identification 
with the state and society. Caste became the subconscious and 
subterranean foundation of all subsequent Indian Modernity; caste and 
caste-like features and notions came to be a shadowy dimension of all the 
public life of the subcontinent.” 

The issue that is likely to be contested in this formulation, would be 
not so much that empowerment under colonialism was differential or 
even sectarian but that the empowered communities did carry their caste 
along with them into the new civil society and that they should be 
described as castes at all. The generally accepted terms are the middle 
classes, the elite, the bourgeois and the like, indicating a definite break 
with tradition. However the point being made here is precisely the 
opposite: that there was no break but a strong continuity. The colonial 
compact had underwritten that. In the event of no transformatory 
economic change and of-no serious contestation at the pan-Indian level, 
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the caste-protagonists had no reason to give up caste in any significant 
sense except to adjust it to the exigencies of modern life-circumstances. 
That the caste-cluster that was fast taking over the reins of power and 
enriching themselves within the new-opportunity-structure, did not 
envisage the emergence of any new reality for the country as a whole 
was clearly evidenced in their consistent opposition to the attempts of the 
lower castes to gain entry within the same system. This opposition could 
be identified everywhere in the subcontinent, consistent with the social 
locale they had been enjoying, and founded on certain notions of social 
order which is best described as caste-varna. The opposition was there 
when the hitherto relegated communities made efforts to enter public 
school and education, market-places and public squares, public resources 
such as water, grazing land, religious services, particularly temples and 
above all government-public employment. Ambedkar has repeatedly 
drawn our attention to the nature of relationship among the castes 
constituting the varna order: ‘an ascending scale of reverence/hatred and 
a descending scale of contempt’. The resistance of the twice-born 
communities everywhere to the emergence of the mass was based on 
apparently no reason other than that, they were of low-birth, that is, 
belonging to certain castes and by implication they themselves were 
where they were, precisely because their entitlement also came by birth. 
The situation being so, identifying these groups as the elite, the classes, 
or the bourgeois 1s only to camouflage their real nature. The castes qua 
castes were being empowered within the new state and civil apparatus, 
and hence casteism came to percolate and pervade the new public arena. 
And this process is to be identified as the single-most significant impact 
of colonial rule in India. And again, it is within this context that the 
Orientalist and imperialist imagination of India as a caste society is to be 
contextualised and its determining power understood.” 


IV 


In the history of social formations of the subcontinent caste-varna along 
with its anti-thesis was identified first in mid-Ganga valley and 
subsequently in several other riverine valleys; the process of 
encompassment by the valley-culture was also found to be double-edged, 
polarising the multiple and scattered forces into caste and anti-caste 
formations and finally this process came to a head under colonialism. 
Validation and valorisation of the caste-forces by Imperialism had the 
disastrous, consequence of polarisation of subcontinental society by sub- 
alternising the other eco-zones in general and the lower castes and anti- 
Caste forces in particular. These, far from being passive patients of the 
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situation, were grasping the modern-egalitarian juridical framework of 
the state and on the basis of the limited and largely unintended 
empowerment of scattered groups and individuals, broke forth in 
multiple directions, to overcome the now colonially aggravated and 
universalised caste-subordination. M.N. Srinivas’ estimation of the 
situation could be hardly improved upon: ‘It was as though they were no 
longer inhabiting a prison’ (1966: 91). And in the latter part of the 
century, when the British were compelled to take note of this 
countrywide restlessness of the generalised masses and with the sure 
instinct of self-preservation, began to make some half-hearted 
conciliatory moves, the larger scenario of colonialism itself suddenly 
changed. Nationalism erupted with the powerful unifying call of 
tradition/culture/religion/ nation being in danger.”' And in this section we 
deal with what the nationalists and nationalism did to caste and the 
castes. 

Any explanation of the genesis of nationalism in the subcontinent has 
to grapple with the crucial question of why the ritual-literary and landed- 
dominant communities everywhere, for whom the British-Imperial rule 
had-been ‘providential’ so far, all of a sudden towards the end of the 19th 
century became ‘satanic’. Within the above perspective the crucial 
change in the upper caste perception took place in the context of 
polarisation of and contestation between castes ranged differentially and 
poised antagonistically along the ideological line of perpetuation or 
abolition of caste. This actual divide and its ideological dimension found 
its expression in popular awareness as dwija/ekaja, bhadralok/chotelok, 
dikku/adibasi, Ujjalalok/Kaliparaj, brahman/ Shudra, badajat/ Chotejat, 
melchati/Kizhchati, and the like. Nationalism everywhere was identified 
with the leading partner of the combinations. Nationalism and anti-caste, 
in other words, the caste-reinforcing attitudes of the former and the caste- 
escaping aspiration of the latter came to be poised for confrontation at 
the very genesis of the new social formation—the nation. Here is the 
continuity of the history of caste in the subcontinent. 

The agency of nationalism here from its inception to the very end 
continued to be more or less exclusively constituted not only by the same 
communities, accustomed to the wielding of power within the caste- 
varna mode, and now, under colonial auspices were fast becoming part 
of ‘the state-structure, but also who were simultaneously rejecting and 
resisting similar aspirations and attempts of the mass of lower castes in 
the name of custom and tradition. The historical continutty from the 
riverine valley domination through sub-continental expansion under 
successive empires, to the articulation of nationalism towards sovereign 
hegemony, all these, as far as possible within the caste-varna mode, 
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cannot be missed by any serious sociological analysis. Nehru for one did 
not miss this when he stated that ‘it was natural for the old Brahmin faith 
to become the symbol again and again of nationalist revivals’ (1956: 27). 
The nationalist organisation, far from integrating the now politically 
awakened other eco-zones and the subordinated castes and their 
leadership tn comradeship of equality and fraternity, sought to 
exclusively and hegemonically represent the entire population.” When 
the traditional noblesse oblige and proxy presentation did not succeed 
and the same was rejected by the relegated castes in favour of relatively 
autonomous collective assertion, social antagonism, the hitherto hallmark 
of caste-relations now engulfed the political sphere also. The scores of 
equally subcontinent-wide attempts by the masses to escape caste- 
imposed liabilities-occupations and identities-were resisted and rejected 
as sabotage of age-old custom and tradition, caste-movements or 
imitation of and collusion with the British. The lower caste evaluation of 
nationalism on the other hand, was accurate enough as Brahmanic/upper 
casteist, although their rejection of it was attenuated in the context of 
their continued economic dependence. Every effort was made by the 
nationalists to ignore the existence of those who ought not to, according 
to tradition, venture into the public realm; when this was not possible 
their attempts at emergence was ridiculed as job-hunting or as tailor- 
parliamentarian and when this too would not suffice, their bid for power 
was confronted with plain violence (see particularly Aloysius 1997, 
chapter 5). 

During the latter phase of nationalism, under the leadership of 
Gandhi, the hitherto largely undercurrent, mutual recrimination surged 
into an open, acrimonious debate, with his candid declaration in favour 
of the varna ideal. According to Gandhi, the varna system determining 
and dividing society into natural groups based on differential innate 
tendencies found in men ts the priceless discovery of our ancient sages 
and the proper basis on which a harmonious society in contrast and 
contradistinction to the individualist, competitive and hence conflict- 
ridden Western society could be constructed. This formulation was to 
achieve simultaneously two things; one, to transform the hitherto 
defensive into an offensive war of nationalism vis-a-vis imperialism but 
more importantly it was a clear warning to the masses on what to expect 
when nationalism succeeded to state power. However, it was conceded 
that untouchability, defined most literally, was a distortion of tradition 
and should be removed forthwith. This concession too was not without 
its political implications of dividing the anti-caste forces into touchables 
and untouchables. Caste-varna a problem to the majority of those, though 
differentially located in the social structure, who suffered through 
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various forms of disabilities was sought to be substituted by 
untouchability as a consensus problem of all. Ambedkar, who, by this 
time had become the spokesperson of the anti-caste forces at the pan- 
Indian level had to wage the war on multiple fronts: articulating an 
alternative vision of society in continuity with the heterodox-egalitarian 
dimension of Indian history, giving an enlarged and existential meaning 
to untouchability explaining its symbiotic link with caste-varna and as a 
bottom line providing minimal survival space for the ‘untouchables’. 
History records that only on the last count some success was achieved, 
and the larger questions were settled mostly in favour of the caste-forces 
represented by Gandhi. 

With the rise, consolidation and political success of the communities 
whose interests lay in the perpetuation of caste-varna the process of its 
identification with the emergent state and nation had also been 
guaranteed. In other words, the colonialism in the precise sense of 
conscious, consistent and continuous collaboration between the British 
and the ritual-land dominant of the river valleys had effectively laid the 
ground for essentialisation of caste in India if the imperialist dimension 
of colonialism could be held responsible for the universalisation (all 
pervasiveness) and untforming of caste-varna through the unification of 
state, the nationalist had assured its sacredness (changeless and eternal). 
by identifying it with nation and religion. Orientalism has been rightly 
pointed out as the starting point of this latter process. As a colonial 
ideology Orientalism also needs to be understood as a joint project and it 
had a janus-like feature, both negative and affirmative. If through 
internalisation of the negative, the native dominance engrafted itself with 
the state, articulation of the affirmative enabled itself to engender the 
‘nation’. The simultaneously and mutually reinforcing nature of the 
processes requires to be emphasized. The cultural ensemble to be 
identified by the nationalists as the soul of the nation to be born had as its 
nucleus, caste as varna-the Varnashrama Dharma most often expressed 
simply as Dharma, with due regard to the antagonistic sensibilities of the 
masses, but meaning just the same. The extremist section of the 
nationalists glorified it openly, while the moderates tended to use more 
secular-sounding phrases such as ‘civilisational synthesis’, ‘national 
legacy/heritage’, and so on, though when contested it was pointed out 
that the ideal being apotheosized was very different from its current 
practice. 

Gandhi time and again explained with remarkable candour that varna 
meant determination by birth of one's status and occupation in life, which 
precisely was the issue of contest since the time of the Buddha. Second, 
the construction, maintenance and projection of caste-varna in its 
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minimal sense of superordination and subordination of communities 
around the notion of dharma, meaning differential duties, was a 
collaborative project of the entire range of newly empowered castes, 
which came to be called the ‘middle classes’. Professional and political 
differences, though many and real did not interfere with this minimal 
consensus .on dharma-varna as the ideal being the cultural nation. 
Politicians, professionals, journalists, writers, religionists and others, 
each in their respective sphere of activities, engraved and elaborated the 
ideal vision or the Golden Age of society in consonance with varna 
dharma and critiqued the actual society in dissonance from it. Third, this 
dharma was then easily identified as the natural and desirable 
development of all regions, in fact co-extensive with the colonially 
constructed state incorporating non-caste and anti-caste social and 
ecological formations. The presence and claims of other cultures, value 
systems and philosophico-religious streams, though not to be left out of 
the boundaries of the hegemonic nation-state in the name of diversity, 
ought not to be included in the newly sacralised sphere of the nation. 
Apparently the principle of inclusion and exclusion too operated in a 
hierarchical fashion. 

‘Dharma’ as the ideal for society within Indian nationalism had two 
definite functions. For the nationalists in search of an effective 
ideological platform the notions of differential duties and a divided 
society provided the requisite opposition and contrast to that of the 
imperialists’ notions of homogenised and universal rights as the 
organising principles; now a distinct national identity based on real 
difference, corresponding to very much the nationalists’ own power- 
positions and interests has been invented. Following this, dichotomies 
such as east/west, spiritual/material, duties/rights, communitarian/ 
individualist, religious/secular, tmperialism/nationalism, and finally, 
we/they, have become perennial and persistent categories of all levels of 
dominant thought processes with the inbuilt evaluation of the good and 
the bad. Simultaneously however, the caste-varna traditions now 
shrouded and sacralised as the cultural-national became the master 
ideological weapon to contain and control the socio-politically restless 
mass-the generalised lower castes, and similarly placed other 
communities in the far-flung regions. If through association and 
articulation the caste-varna values became national and hence inviolable, 
through antagonistic dissociation anti-caste-varna values, beliefs 
ideologies and behaviour patterns, became anti-national and stood 
discredited; they represent the culture and values of the Other, imitation 
of the West and hence stand in serious need of correction. 
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Caste-varna traditions of the river valleys also became the kernel of 
the new ‘religion’ of the subcontinent—Hinduism—another Orientalist 
discovery. Variously labelled the Brahminic faith, Vedic religion, 
sanatana dharma-—the Hinduism, to the conjuring up of which much 
efforts were expended by nationalist stalwarts from Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy down to Mohan Das Karam Chand Gandhi—was and has been 
invariably recognised by the masses in the absence of specific set of 
beliefs, for what it actually is, an embodiment of a way of life, a form of 
social relationship, a pattern of organising the society, not dissimilar to 
that of varna. Generally, in the wake of modernity and secularism, the 
rise of a civil religion has been noted in several parts of the globe, a 
sacralisation of the new and changed values surrounding egalitarian and 
fair-minded forms of socio-political relations and a contractual respect 
towards the public-civil spheres limited to and bounded by the particular 
culture or ethnie. In the subcontinental context, however, we have had 
the unique privilege of reifying-deifying through accidents of history of 
what hitherto had been the sectional, sectarian and discriminatory 
practices of a particular set of people living in relatively isolated regions 
of this vast land mass. The traditional socio-religious practice of the 
dominant ‘has re-incarnated with no change in essentials as the new civil 
religion in modernity and secularism. 


V 


Caste is a historical social formation peculiar to certain areas, 
particularly the river valleys in early India and its process of engulfment 
of the subcontinent has been double-edged in the sense of provoking its 
own anti-thesis. The process is far from complete. It was certainly 
possible, as Rhys-David points out that if Buddhism had persisted, today 
we would not have a caste-ridden India (referred to in Chakravarti 1987). 
We could have had other histories, and in fact we do though submerged 
and fragmented. Nation and religion on the other hand derive their reality 
and salience precisely on their supposedly meta-historical and hence 
sacred nature. The deep enmeshing of the former with the latter under 
the historical accident of collusive colonialism in both its dimensions of 
imperialism and nationalism has made caste too in a real sense meta- 
historical, essentialist and quasi-sacred. Grasping this metamorphosis as 
the result not only of hegemonic imagination but also of the rise to state 
power of the dominant castes everywhere is the first step in its re- 
historicisation. Caste-varna, both as an existential reality and a cognitive 
ideal is another name for Brahminical social order or Brahminism in 
short, which as the socio-political ideology of modern India is 
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inextricably entangled with the nation (India) and the religion 
(Hinduism). In a very real sense this Trimurti is a colonial-collusive 
construct.” That is why any attempt to deconstruct or destruct caste has 
vital implications for nation and religion; and similarly any attempt to 
valorise either the nation or the religion has the unfortunate effect of 
sending wrong signals to the masses who are victims of the caste-varna 
system and spirit, albeit at different levels. 


Notes 


The author is grateful for the discussions with Professors C.N. Venugopal and Uma 
Chakravarti. 


1. “aland... of the most inviolable organisation by birth,’ (Weber 1958: 3). 

2. Having highlighted the issue Inden, however, is satisfied with merely suggesting 
that caste could be interpreted as an ‘agency’ instead of ‘patiency’, in the form of a 
citizenship though graded; see chapter 6 of Inden (1990:217-220). 

3. A geographical view of the sub-continent is elaborated in O.H.K Spate et al. (1967); 

' but see in particular B. Subbarao (1958). 

4. The multiple relationship between language and society has been too well 
recognised in the social sciences to require specific documentation. 

5. The actual eco-social classifications and their nomenclature vary from author to. 
author. Subbarao (1958) speaks of the valley’s relatively isolated, and isolated 
zones. 

6. Though it is tempting to fit the three-fold geographical classification into the three- 
fold linguistic traditions, historically this cannot be validated. 

7.  Subbarao (1958: 5) notes the relative isolation of India from the main trans- 
continental trade routes of the world. 

8. While popular as well as academic discourses insistently describe the subcontinent 
as unity in diversity, it is only the unity that is problematised and valorised for 
understandable political reasons. However, the knowledge that has resulted from this 
monotonous and mono-linear process is very meagre and often non-significant. 

9. H.K. Kulke (1995) has identified three state-forms—chiefdom, kingdom and empire- 
different from one another not only in scale, but also in other characteristics. 

10. The following summary description is based on Sharma (1990, 1996). 

11. Sharma’s problem apparently is subsumption of varna-caste (1990: 15) under class 
as pointed out by Chakravarti (1987). 

12. See Chakravarti (1987) and Chattopadhaya (1978, chap.3). To these must be added 
the non-caste/varna stratification as evidenced in the Sangam poetry of peninsular 
India. 

13. Within the sociologically recognised types of social stratifications, if caste-varna 
could be seen as based ‘status’, this would be on ‘power’. The south Indian variation 
of this latter is elaborated in Nicholas B. Dirks (1987). 

14. While the resonance that Buddha and Buddhism have had down through history 
among non/anti-caste forces has been well recognised, the precise nature of 
Buddhist egalitarianism is debated. Perhaps D. Chattopadhya’s (1978) evaluation is 
most accurate if we pardon him his Marxist bias: “The Buddha alone of all the . 
contemporary prophets, could offer to the people of his times the illusion of liberty, 
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equality and fraternity....” Typically the Marxist, the author regards the anti-varna 
democratic equality as an illusion (p. 467). 

15. This expanding political horizon dominated by the varna-caste type of social 
stratification is well-captured in the changing nomenclature or the territory as 
Brahmanavarta, Aryavarta and Bharatvarsha. 

16. There are also other reasons why caste forces become aggravated at the rise of 
empires—the need for administrative and clerical infrastructure requires the services 
of the traditionally literary and dominant castes; the language to be used at the level 
of the empire again is a distinct elite-classical one, requiring linguistic spectalists 
from again the same ruling groups, thus expanding their role power. 

17. The relation between ideology and political economy in determining social relations 
is explored in Abercrombie et al. (1980). 

18. Fora study of ‘collaborative colonialism’ see R. Robinson (1972:117-40), 

19. An accurate, though somewhat propagandist summary of how colonialism 
empowered Brahminical castes could be had from one of the earlier social 
historians, Swami Dharma Teertha (1992: 159ff). 

20. The argument is a much condensed version found in the the author’ s book (Aloysius 
1997). 

21. This and the following again is a a sketchy argument, elaborated with extensive 
documentation in G. Aloysius (1997). 

22. While sociology of movements in India has documented the stories of mobility and 
protests by the subalterns and historiography has recorded the political movement 
for independence by the elite, the mostly conflictual relation between the two is a 
child of no parents. Some attempts have been made to take care of this in G. 
Aloysius (1997). 

23. P. Chatterjee (1986) spoke of nationalist thought in India as bena derivative of 
colonialism. But he certainly did not explain it in this sense. 
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Religion and Language in the Formation of 
Nationhood in Pakistan and Bangladesh 


Tanveer Fazal 


In the wake of decolonisation, the newly liberated states of Pakistan and 
Bangladesh faced a precarious situation. While most of the colonies, 
owing to a variety of historical factors, had retained their ‘multi-national 
character’, the accepted maxim in the West on which they aspired to 
model their polity was ‘one nation-one state’. Following the collapse of 
the monarchy and with. it divinity as the sole legitimiser of authority, 
cultural homogeneity or the isomorphism between state and society 
became the bedrock’ on which the sustenance of the former was believed 
to be guaranteed. Hence, the term nation-state came into vogue despite 
the fact that the ‘nation-state was only an aspiration’, which could never 
be ‘realised even in Western Europe’ (Oommen 1997: 136). While the 
‘nation’ was a cultural concept, the state was an embodiment of rational- 
political institutions.’ And behind this thin veneer was hidden the project 
of drawing people’s sentiments to the state so as to ensure their 
loyalties—lone and terminal. 

The narrative of the triumph of the West European ‘nation-states’— 
colonisation and  industrialisation—was quite enticing for the 
decolonised and peripheral states in the non-Western world. The 
Western model offered them a state for their nascent ‘nationalism’, an 
idea they had already imbibed during their struggle for independence. It 
promised political coherence for the polyglot states, only if they could 
transcend traditional group loyalties in favour of an abstract sense of 
community called the nation. The received model sought to reconcile the 
centrifugal pulls of ethnic and primordial collectivities by instilling an 
idea of nationhood. Where the nation and the state were not coterminous, 
the push was towards constructing such coterminality. In other words 
‘project homogenisation’, a term Oommen uses quite pejoratively, was 
unleashed through a state-patronised and sponsored nationalism (1997: 
135-37). For many, enthused by the Deutschian thesis of social 
mobilisation, this could most impressively be achieved through a 
solvent like modernisation. But as Sheth points out, ‘the politics of social 
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mobilisation, instead of being shaped by the state’s modernising project 
proceeds from the existing relationships of power within the society’ 
(1989: 626). This only strengthened the domination of the numerically 
dominant and politically entrenched over the structures of power. In their 
effort to create an appropriate phantasmagoria, the cultural moorings of 
the ‘nation’ came to be defined in terms of the symbols and ethos of the 
dominant group. This led to the ‘ethnification’ of weak and marginal 
national and ethnic groups. 

Pakistan, comprising the territories of erstwhile British India, had at 
its shoulder the claim of separate nationhood by the Muslims of the 
subcontinent. The Muslim homeland itself underwent ruptures as its 
eastern half, catapulting on a linguistic nationalism, shunned all its 
association with a religion-defined ‘national identity’. Despite a near 
religious homogeneity in Pakistan, and a linguistic unity in Bangladesh, 
both the South Asian states have had a turbulent exercise in ‘nation- 
building’. If religion in Pakistan has failed to subsume various bases of 
peoples’ identifications, language in Bangladesh has created its own 
insiders and outsiders. A pertinent question that troubles social cognition 
then is, how should nation be conceived and comprehended ? Our effort 
in the following pages would be guided towards bringing forth the state’s 
agenda of ‘nation-building’ and its cultural-ideological proclivities in the 
particular context of Pakistan and Bangladesh. In contraposition to the 
state-defined national agenda, the endeavour shall also be towards 
explicating the alternative notions of nation and its attributes, which will 
go a long way in interrogating the state defined-categories. 


Pakistan: The state and its ideology 

As the theory of ‘two nations’ culminated in the creation of the sovereign 
Muslim state, the same became the ideology in the nascent state for the 
purpose of legitimising political authority. ‘Muslim nationalism’, the 
raison d'etre of Pakistan, was defined abhorring territorial nationalism, 
an antithesis to the ‘universal community of faith’ as idealised in the 
sacred texts. The notion of an all-encompassing ‘Indian nation’, 
embracing the entirety of the peoples and territories comprising British 
India, was repudiated. The ‘Muslim nationalists’, perceiving the threat of 
an imminent Hindu hegemony, popularised the notion of a distinct 
Muslim personality—-universalistic in orientation and indistinguishable 
despite cultural, linguistic or territorial ties with those outside the faith. 
Iqbal, to whom is owed the ideological foundations of ‘Muslim 
nationalism’, while presenting the Indian Muslim personality specifically 
governed by Islamic ideals, was actually contesting the West and its 
exhortation of the binary opposition betwéen the spiritual and the 
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temporal. It was for this reason that Iqbal was derisive of ‘western 
nationalism’ for it prioritised peoples’ loyalty to their fatherland over and 
above all other identifications. 


It is not the unity of language or country or the identity of economic 
interests that constitutes the basic principle of our nationality. It is 
because we all believe in a certain view of the universe...that we 
are members of the society founded by the Prophet of Islam. Islam 
abhors all material limitations, and bases its nationality on a purely 
abstract idea objectified in a potentially expansive group of 
concrete personalities .. . In its essence it is non-temporal, non- 
spatial (cited in Syed 1979: 80-1). 


Yet in its application to the political context, the ideological or spiritual 
nationhood of Iqbal was concretely linked to the claim over a separate 
homeland. And Jinnah, in his presidential address to the Lahore session 
of the League (1940), put it succinctly: ‘Mussalmans are a nation . . . and 
they must have their homeland, their territory and their state’ (1960: 57). 

Pakistan as it emerged, post-Partition, was a state sui generis. The 
people inhabiting the newly carved out territories belonged to multiple 
speech communities and, ensconced in their respective customs and 
traditions, were even living in geographically non-contiguous territories. 
Pakistan had for its frontiers two isolated regions, situated at the far 
corners of the subcontinent with an intervening stretch of almost 1,500 
kms of Indian territory. In terms of its ethnic or national composition it 
had Bengalis comprising the bulk of the eastern wing, with Punjabis, 
Sindhis, Pashtuns and Baluchs placed in its western part. In retrospect, 
the demand for Pakistan was raised on behalf of the Indian Muslims in 
their entirety. Yet the creation of Pakistan foreclosed any neat equation 
between the demand and the reality. Well after Partition, millions of 
Hindus still lived in Pakistan and the 1951 Census recorded their 
numbers at as high as around 14 per cent, with the largest chunk residing 
in East Pakistan (Gankovsky 1964: 97), 

It was not that the architects of Pakistan missed the reality. The 
dilemmas that confronted the new state were delineated in an article 
written by a successive president of Pakistan: 


[Pakistani nationalism was] based more on an idea than any 
territorial definition. Till then ideologically we were Muslims, 
territorially we happened to be Indians and parochially we were 
conglomeration of at least eleven smaller provincial loyalties. But 
then Pakistan emerged as a reality, (we) were faced with the task of 
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transforming all our traditional territorial and political loyalties into 
one great loyalty for the new State of Pakistan (Ayub Khan, cited in 
Wilcox 1969: 347). 


The decades following the establishment of Pakistan were marked by 
intense debates within the intelligentsia and amongst the political actors, 
so as to find a viable basis for the consolidation of the state and its 
people. Discerning the tension inherent in Pakistan’s geographical and 
ideological frontiers, the pragmatist in Jinnah did a volte face invoking 
secularism and common citizenship rights as principles guiding state 


policy: 


You are free; you are free to go to your temples, you are free to go to 
your mosques or to any other place of worship in this state of 
Pakistan. You may belong to any religion or caste or creed—that has 
nothing to do with the business of the state (Jinnah n.d: 8-9). 


Notwithstanding the founder’s inclination for a secular polity, conflicting 
views came to the fore once the incipient state undertook the task of 
drafting its future Constitution. The initial controversy began on the 
question of Islam’s centrality, reminiscent of the old tension between the 
traditionalists and the modernists. Interestingly, barring a few secularists, 
the majority of the political leadership of the new state agreed that the 
morals and traditions of Islam should find some reflection in its laws and 
institutions. This consensus, however, faced a crisis once Islam’s. 
relationship with the modern state and its institutions came to be put in 
practice. The traditionalists, including the fundamentalists, negated any 
role to the ‘human will’? or ‘human legislation’, in favour of the 
discretion of the divine. The ‘supreme sovereignty’, tt was held, rested in 
God alone; the ‘state’ could at most, ‘administer the country as His 
agent’ ( Maududi, cited in Binder 1961: 102-3). The modernist version, 
on the other hand, was an apologist one, which stood for an ideal balance 
between divine restrictions and human freedom. 

In the final analysis, none emerged victorious. The objectives- 
resolution incorporating the principle on which the future Constitution 
was to be fashioned, was in effect a compromise accommodating both 
the contentions. It accepted the traditionalist position that the 
‘sovereignty over the entire universe belongs to God Almighty alone, 
and the authority which He has delegated to the state of Pakistan through 
its people for being exercised within the limits prescribed by Him is a 
sacred trust’. But in its assurance that ‘the principles of democracy, 
freedom, equality, tolerance and social justice, as enunciated by Islam 
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shall be fully observed’, the resolution also contained the modernist 
underpinnings (reproduced in Ahmad 1991: 219). The ambiguous 
wording of the resolution has remained a bone of contention down to the 
present day, thereby subjecting the Constitution to a continuous process 
of re-writing. 

Issues of national identification continued to sharpen diversities of 
opinion in Pakistan. Linked to different worldviews they impinged on 
different modes of conceptualising the nation and its cognates. In a 
survey conducted in the late sixties, Nasim Javed categorises his 
respondents under three heads: the ‘Islamic nationalists’, solely or 
prevalently identified with the confessional faith which was seen as the 
only real collective bond of the Muslims of Pakistan and elsewhere; 
diametrically opposed to them were the ‘secular nationalists’; occupying 
the middle ground were ‘Pak-Islamists’ who reconciled the competing 
identities of ‘territory’ and religion (Javed 1974:19-25). It was the latter 
formulation around which the Pakistani national identity came to be 
grounded. Consequently, Islam acquired the centrality that alone could 
fortify the state, at the same time making the nation an ineluctable part of 
the millat (religious community). As a prominent Pakistani politician 
argued, ‘The spirit of Pakistan ts Islam or if you prefer it, Muslim. That 
spirit has to be preserved. You can only cherish and safeguard it if... 
vehicles for the operation of the millat within the gaum (nation) are 
afforded and preserved’ (cited in Wilcox 1969: 347). 

The ‘official nationalism’ attempted to fix and objectify an 
essentialised sense of ‘Muslim identity’. The ideology of the state found 
its most ardent advocates in Punjabis who enjoyed monopoly over 
structures of state power, so much so that, the Punjabi identity fused into 
the identity of Pakistan. In this hegemonic project, the Muhajirs’ joined 
as junior partners. Being a people uprooted from their native land, the 
theory of Muslim nationhood could alone provide the rationale for their 
continued existence in the new state. While the Muhajirs filled in the 
bureaucracy along with the Punjabis, the Punjabi domination in the 
military—a colonial legacy—remained unperturbed. Approximately 80 
per cent of the army and 55 per cent of the federal bureaucracy were 
from the Punjab. The Muhajirs--3.5 per cent of the population—had a 
share of 21 per cent in the Pakistan Civil Services (Samad 1995: 28). 
Power, as inhered in the state, came to be monopolised between these 
two ethnic groups resulting in a highly centralised structure. It 
manifested itself through the domination of a military-bureaucratic 
oligarchy over the civilian-political authority. 

Their domination in the field of culture was most evident when Urdu, 
historically the language of the Muslim nobility and, in Pakistan 
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synonymous with Muhajir culture, was chosen to become the language 
of the state. Given the diversities in the linguistic and cultural association 
of the inhabitants, Urdu alone, it was believed, could realise a 
‘monolithic nation’. Notably, merely 2.4 million inhabitants spoke Urdu, 
yet the rationale was the rhetoric of Islam. As the state’s first governor- 
general sought to emphasize: 


The State language, therefore, must obviously be Urdu, a language 
that has been nurtured by a hundred million Muslims of the sub- 
continent, a language...which, more than any other provincial 
language, embodies the best that is in Islamic culture and Muslim 
tradition and is nearest to the language used in other Islamic 
countries (Jinnah n.d.: 90) 


Interestingly, those arguing for the pre-eminence of a supra-national 
Islamic identity argued in favour of Arabic, for it was the ‘language of 
Islam’ which alone could bring in ‘lingual unification of Muslims’ as an 
‘integral part of their overall unification’ (Matin 1954). 

The triumphalist approach, while essentialising Islam as the sole 
determinant of a Muslim’s predilections, simultaneously projected and 
reified a monolingual Islam. Scriptural Islam was idealised, at the cost of 
other social practices. President Ayub Khan’s observations on Bengali 
Muslims’ cultural practices smacks of such contempt: ‘East Bengalis, 
who constitute the bulk of the population, probably belong to the very 
original Indian races...they have been and still are under considerable 
Hindu cultural and linguistic influence. As such they have all the 
inhibitions of downtrodden races’ (1967: 187). 

The ideology of the state was de facto a hegemonic project-——an 
universal ideological enterprise that could conceal class and ethnic 
conflict. As Gramsci, clarifying the concept of hegemony, had noted, the 
supremacy of a social group manifests itself in two ways, as 
‘domination’ and as ‘intellectual and moral leadership’. While 
domination is actualised through the coerctve machinery of the state, 
hegemony of ideas is objectified in and mainly exercised through civil 
society, the ensemble of educational, religious and associated institutions 
(1973: 242, 259-65).° The state-aligned intellectual activity, through 
school text books and historical projects, have particularly concentrated 
on moulding cognitive structures. Consequently, history is the biggest 
casualty as attempts are made to situate the yearning for Muslim 
nationhood in the medieval past. A Radio Pakistan broadcast thus 
declared: 
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The foundations of Pakistan were laid with`the arrival of the first 
Muslim in the subcontinent. Pakistan has at its back the historical 
heritage of a thousand years. The strength of Pakistan lies tn the 
political, cultural and religious supremacy of the Muslims...The 
people of Pakistan are firm in their belief in Islamic principles (cited 
in Nayyar 1972: 147). 


Islam, in this sense, came to be deployed as an ideological apparatus so 
as to legitimise political authority. For the ruling clique, a flirtation with 
the idea of the Islamic state remained, primarily, an effort to superimpose 
an essential ‘Muslimness’ on its populace. This alone, it came to be 
believed, could sustain the Pakistani nation. 


Contesting hegemony: Rise of Bengali nationalism 

The ambiguously conceived ‘Muslim nationalism’ lost its contextual 
significance no sooner was the new state established. Whereas the 
Muslims in British India carried with themselves myriad layers of 
identification—treligious, linguistic, class—each historically contingent, 
it was a misconception on the part of the ideologues of Pakistan to 
assume 4 perpetually stable ‘religious identity’. At the height of ‘Muslim 
nationalism’, the other bases of association had merged or were 
temporarily suspended so as to absolutise an overwhelming 
“Muslimness’ in their identity. This interface between religion and 
politics was not to remain the same in an obverse socio-political context. 
This was augmented by the Punjabi-Muhajir détente and its consequent 
concentration of power and essentialisation of culture. The severest jolt 
to the state’s ideological enterprise was the emergence of nationality 
movements, particularly Bengali, where nation came to be conjured on 
the edifice of cultural-specificity, linguistic identity and a claim over the 
ethnically associated homeland. 

In the case of the Bengali Muslims it marked a P, departure, 
as prior to Partition a large majority of them had been active campaigners 
in the League’s acceptance of Islam as the sole definer of their 
personality. With the rise of a vernacular-oriented non-ashraf (noble by 
birth) intelligentsia, a new search for an identity had begun. This shift 
had shown strong undercurrents as early as in 1955, when Mujibur 
Rahman, in a speech in the Constituent Assembly, gave vent to his 
anxiety: 


Sir you will see that they want to place the word ‘East Pakistan’ 
instead of ‘East Bengal’. We have demanded so many times that 
you should make it Bengal (Pakistan). The word ‘Bengal’ has a 
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history, has a tradition of its own. You can change it only after the 
people have been consulted (Seminar, June 1971: 24). 


With their roots in the eclectic culture of Bengal, the emerging 
intelligentsia came out against the hegemonic language of the state. As 
against the idiom of Islam invoked in favour of the imposition of Urdu, 
the language movement, which shaped the formative phase of Bangla 
nationalism, questioned its validity: ‘We refuse to believe that any 
language under heaven can be Islamic or Christian or Heathen’ (cited in 
Murshid 1995: 303). Spearheaded by the students and the intelligentsia, 
the movement demanded parity of Bangla with that of Urdu as the 
language of the state. Though the demand was conceded, the fervour that 
it generated refused to die down. 

The contest, however, was not confined to the arena of culture alone. 
Besides their subjective association with the Bangla language and 
culture, Bengali nationalism contained actual material ramifications for 
the Bengali speech community. While questioning the pre-eminence that 
Urdu enjoyed, they were, in effect, struggling against the imminent 
closure of power and opportunity that such a measure would have 
invariably brought (Phadnis 1989: 168). In the context of the highly 
centralised garrison state structure of Pakistan, Bengali protagonists 
questioned internal colonialism, dominant-subordinate relationship and 
Inequity in the distribution of power within the soctety. Following 
Hechter, who sees ‘internal colonialism’? as a situation in which ‘the 
core’ seeks ‘to dominate the periphery politically and to exploit it 
materially’ (1975: 9); the eastern wing could well qualify as a periphery 
colonised by the western wing. Though the imbalance between the two 
wings was a legacy inherited by the Pakistani state, the new regime could 
do little to set it right. Despite being a numerical majority (56 per cent), 
Bengali representation in the military eltte remained a miniscule 5 per 
cent whereas they could form only 30 per cent of the civil-bureaucratic 
elite (Jahan 1972: 24-26). Mujib’s six-point demand named Amader 
bachar dabi (Our Right to Live), therefore, concentrated on measures 
such as regional autonomy, land reform, nationalisation of industries, to 
correct the unevenness embedded in Pakistani social and political 
structure. 

Centred on language, Bangla nationalism inevitably came into 
conflict with the religion-specific Muslim/Pakistani identity. Until the 
mid-1960s, as a survey concludes, Bengali Muslims faced no 
fundamental conflict in their identification as Bengalis and 
simultaneously as Pakistanis (Schuman 1973). This tension between the 
pulls of religion and language is evident in the reflections of Abul 
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Mansur Ahmad, a prominent politician of Pakistan. Contrary to the single- 
symbol thrust in Bengali nationalism, he laid stress on multi-symbol 
congruence—language and religion-in determining their national identity. His 
enthusiasm for Bengali had a strange slant-he favoured Pak-Bangla, with 
heavy doses of Persian, to serve as the distinct language of Bengal Muslims 
(Murshid 1995: 295). 

This ambiguity dissipated as Bengali discontent culminated in mass 
Bengali nationalism leading to the emergence of Bangladesh in 1971. 
‘Bengali’ acquired a secular connotation emphasizing the cultural dimension 
of identity. ‘Pakistani’, on the other hand, implied a continuing belief in the 
oppressive two-nation theory and in giving primacy to religion, subsuming all 
other identities. The works of Nazrul Islam and Rabindra Nath Tagore came to 
be celebrated. And in place of ‘Pakistan Zinadabad’, Jai Bangla’ became the 
nationalist outcry (Phadnis 1989: 169). 


_ Post-1971 quest for identity in Pakistan 

The secession of the eastern wing had truncated Pakistan of a sizeable territory 
and reduced its population to more than half its size. More so, the ‘new 
Pakistan’ that had remained was hardly an ethnically coherent formation. The 
insurmountable loss, however, was to the ideological edifice on which 
national identity was conceived. The Muslimness of their identity, which 
many among them, for so long, had zealously guarded, lay shattered in 
history. ‘The two-nation theory, formulated in the middle class living rooms 
of Uttar Pradesh, was buried in the Bengali countryside’ (Ali 1983: 96). An 
event setting forth to a gradual realisation, as we shall see in the following 
pages, of bases of association, other than that informed by their religion. The 
situation purported to what Gramsci had called, the ‘crisis of hegemony’, 
meaning whereby ‘the ruling class has lost its consensus . . . i.e., . . . the great 
masses have become detached from their traditional ideologies, and no longer 
believe what they used to believe previously’ (1973: 275-6). Consequently, 
post-dismemberment Pakistan was witness to a quest for ideological 
coherence and a ‘national identity’ which could fuse the contending trends. 
The crisis, as many began to feel, could only be averted by a renewed 
commitment to Islam, the cornerstone of Pakistan. Pakistan of post-1971, was 
witness to a fervour in favour of Islamic idiom and symbols (Richter 1979). 
The group of leading Pakistani historians who had met in Islamabad to explore 
the ‘quest for identity’ arrived at the same conclusion: 


...the wish to see the kingdom of God established in a Muslim 
territory...was the moving idea behind the demand for Pakistan, the 
cornerstone of the movement, the ideology of the people, and the raison 
d'etre of the new nation-state...If we let go the ideology of Islam, we 
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cannot hold together as a nation by any other means. ..If the Arabs, the 
Turks, the Iranians, God forbid, give up Islam, the Arabs yet remain 
Arabs, the Turks remain Turks, the Iranians remain Iranians, but what 
do we remain if we give up Islam? (cited in Richter 1979: 549) 


Subsequently, Islam retained the pre-eminence in the state-defined 
‘national identity’. Ironically, what could have provided a basis to 
realise the futility of deploying religious symbols, instead came to be 
interpreted as implying that a digression from Islamic ideals and 
principles had been instrumental in bringing Pakistan to such a pass. 
Islam, we would argue, again acquired the status of ideology that, for the 
statists, could alone provide legitimate authority. This functional 
attribute of Islam was handy for both the regimes with modernist 
orientations as well as those with avowed commitment to the Islamic 
state. 

Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, the leader of Pakistan People’s Party that had 
swept the polls in West Pakistan in the 1970 elections, had his political 
discourse anchored in socialism, decentralisation and restoration of 
democracy. While analysing the political developments leading to the 
cataclysmic events in the eastern wing, Bhutto had remained steadfast in 
his ideas blaming overarching centralisation and ‘cold blooded 
exploitation’ of the people : “The tragedy of Pakistan lies in the fact 
that...[it] has been a federation in name only...The spirit of federalism 
and the rules of co-existence were sacrificed at the altar of ambition. In 
the name of “strong centres” the power of the provinces were weakened 
to the point of being extinguished’ (Syed 1992: 18). Despite his 
modernist inclinations, Bhutto continued to make liberal usage of Islamic 
idioms to draw a popular base for his political goals. Islamic socialism, 
the thrust in his political vocabulary was a curious admixture of Islam 
with populist slogans of roti, kapda aur makan. With his ascendance to 
power, the dissonance between theory and practice became explicit. As 
disillusionment with his populist rhetoric aggravated, he increasingly 
reverted back to Islam. 

Islamisation of the state and society became a professed aim as Zia- 
ul-Haq staged a successful coup d’etat. The theory of two-nations, the 
fulcrum on which Pakistan was realised, now needed to be coterminous 
with a theocratic state—an issue successfully avoided by the previous 
regimes. ‘Pakistan’, as Zia held, ‘was created in the name of Islam’ and 
would ‘continue to survive only if it sticks to Islam’ (Richter 1979: 555). 
The unprecedented Islamisation that followed to establish the ideal 
Nizam-i-Mustafa (the ideal governance delineated by the Prophet), was 
all-encompassing, covering the totality of Pakistani life. As Pakistan 
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proceeded to become a confessional state, nationhood came to be defined in 
terms of religious affiliations. All other cultural or ethnic ties had to be 
surrendered in favour of Islam, and thereof, to the state, failing which, 
disintegration would be the fait accompli. Zia tried to make this point by 
drawing an analogy from the Zionist state, Israel: 


Other than Israel, Pakistan is the only state created on religious grounds. 
We were created on the basis of Islam. Look at Israel : its religion and its 
ideology are the main sources of its strength. We in Pakistan. have lost 
sight of the importance of these things. And without them you’re like 
straw being thrown about in the ocean. You’re a Sindhi, a Baluch, a 
Punjabi, a Pathan. Pakistan’s binding force has always been Islam. 
Without it Pakistan would fall (cited in Wilder 1995: 67). 


Consistent with this, Arabic, claimed as the language of the ummah 
(community of believers) by the Islamists, became obligatory alongwith 
Koranic and Islamic studies. Laws were enacted making jurisprudence 
consistent with the Shariah (Islamic law). The enforcement of zakat, ushr and 
riba—traditional Islamic taxation and trading norms—sought to make the 
Islamisation of human behaviour complete. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the inconsistency of such an ideological 
offensive strikes the modern mind, the Islam which the state and its 
hegemonic apparatus sought to project suffered from contradictions from 
within the Islamic discourse. The ‘scriptural Islam’ of the state either remained 
oblivious to other trends or such trends were declared antithetical to Islamic 
observances—the Ahmediyas® providing the glaring instance. In such a 
construction of national identity, the non-Muslims were definitely not to find a 
place, as was attempted through the system of separate electorates. The 
minorities have instead argued for a composite Pakistani nationhood based on 
their equal claim to the homeland. As one Pakistani Christian laments, ‘Is 
Pakistan not a nation ?—Then why separate electorates?...we do not consider 
ourselves to be a separate people from Pakistanis just because of religion?’ 
(cited in Richter 1982: 147). 


The criticality of language and territory in Pakistan 

Sociological insights in the study of nations, their formation and political 
articulation confirm the criticality of both language and territory as their 
objective foundations. Since nations are essentially cultural concepts, language 
is seen as the nucleus of culture. The speakers of the same language develop 
an immense common bond and with such an attachment they go back to a 
‘common store of social memories’. Joshua Fishman has expressed this view 
strongly: ‘...the essence of nationality is its spirit, its individuality, its soul. 
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This soul is not only reflected and protected by the mother tongue but, in a 
sense, the mother tongue ts itself an aspect of the soul, a part of the soul made 
manifest’ (cited in Karna 1998). Moreover, for the nation to articulate and 
express itself, it has to be residing in a common territory often claimed as its 
ancestral homeland. The crucial significance of territory is illustrated by the 
fact that the ‘loss of homeland invariably results in the loss of one’s mother 
tongue’ (Oommen 1997: 194). 

Both language and its association with a distinct homeland gained salience 
as different ethnic groups—the Sindhis, the Pashtuns, the Baluchs and more 
recently, even the Muhajirs—came to contest the state-defined national 
identity. The defection of the Bengalis, rather than containing, exacerbated the 
ethnic tensions in Pakistan. And part of the reason, as we would argue, was the 
underestimation on the part of the ruling elite of the ‘festering contradiction 
that lay beneath the surface of Pakistan’s political structures’ (Ali 1983: 112). 
Despite the centrality of Islam in the official enterprise to provide ideological 
foundations for the state, the assertion of these units as nations-in-themselves, 
contests the ‘theory of two-nations’. Wali Khan, the doyen of Pashtun 
nationalism, articulating the tangible markers of Pashtuns’ cultural 
distinctiveness, discounted any attempt to subsume them within the 
overarching identity of ‘Muslimness’. On being asked whether he was ‘a 
Muslim, a Pakistani, or a Pashtun first’, he emphasized that he was a ‘six- 
thousand-year-old Pashtun, a thousand-year-old Muslim and a-27-year-old 
Pakistani’ (cited in Harrison 1987: 285). 

The ‘ethno-nationalists’ have remained resilient to any effort at 
subsumption in any larger collectivity. With their cultural affiliations anchored 
in language and territory, their narratives refute any validity to the state 
defined categories. Pakistan, Islam, Urdu and Punjab are seen enmeshed in 
each other and designed to obliterate their cultural specificities. This invariably 
leads to derision of the deterministic role of religion. G. M. Syed, the ‘grand 
old man of Sindhi nationalism’, was candid in putting forth his views: 


Sindh has always been there, Pakistan is a passing show. Sindh is a fact, 
Pakistan is a fiction. Sindhis are a nation, but Muslims are not a nation. 
Sindhi language is 2000 years old, Urdu is only 250 years old. Sindhi 
has 52 letters, Urdu has only 26. The enslavement of Sindh by the 
Punjab in the name of ‘Pakistan’ and ‘Islam’ is a fraud ...The Sindhis 
have long been fooled in the name of Islam (reproduced in Malkani 
1984 : 134). 


Pakistan is not seen as a ‘nation’ but, with a subtle inflection of meaning, 
it is transmuted into a ‘state’ or a ‘country’. The territories of Pakistan, 
therefore, are the abodes of multiple-nations some of which, particularly 
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the Pashtuns, retain extra-territorial ties with their co-nationals in 
neighbouring states. The duality in their identity and subsequently their 
loyalty is sought to be reconciled by ethno-nationalists by demanding 
recognition of this multiplicity by the state. The Pakistan National Party 
(PNP) and its leader Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo, have been propagating the 
theory of four nationalities, that is, the Sindhi, Punjabi, Baluchi and 
Pashtun, each situated in their national homelands, should form a 
federation of Pakistan, which would ensure iron-cast guarantees against 
the violation and usurpation of the rights of federating nationalities 
(Bahadur 1986: 141). . 

Seemingly accommodative, the theory of four nationalities suffers 
from its own inadequacy, particularly on the question of Muhajirs. In the 
emerging ethnic situation and reformulation of national identity, the 
Muhajirs as an ethnic category provide by far the most adequate 
illustration for sociological cognition. In the inceptual phase of Pakistan, 
the Muhajirs along with the Punjabis came to monopolise the structure of 
authority and decision making. Muhajir domination was most 
pronounced in the arena of culture, wherein, their inclination towards 
scriptural Islam and the language, Urdu, came to determine the 
ideological parameters of the state. So much so that, the two-nation 
theory and Islamic fundamentalism remained the dominant ideological- 
political current among the Urdu-speakers. Post-Bangladesh, Muhajir 
political identity came to be redefined. With the rise of the Muhajir 
Qaumi Movement (MQM), Muhajirs have increasingly shunned their 
association with the broader Muslim-Pakistani identity in favour of a 
particularistic-ethnic identity. Claiming that the Muhajirs constitute the 
‘fifth nationality’ of Pakistan, the MQM has increasingly dissociated 
itself from the two-nation theory: 


Those who have become flag-bearers and self styled champions of 
the Two Nation Theory do not even know its fundamentals. If 
believers in this theory were alive today 250,000 believers would not 
have been living a life of misery and deprivation in Bangaladesh; the 
Indian Muslims would not have been paying a levy for creating 
Pakistan by living in at the mercy of Hindus; nor would believing 
Muhajirs had been worse than animals in Pakistan (MQM Document 
1972: 1). 


Though the MQM ostensibly claims to retain a fledgling link with the 
theory of ‘Muslim nation’, the claim of separate national status by the 
Muhajirs effectively amounts to its repudiation by the very actors in 
whom the agency for its realisation was restored. The reformulation of 
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Muhajir identity was accompanied by two significant developments—each 
impinging on the former. One was the ‘relative deprivation’, as Farhat Haq 
has argued (1995: 991-3), in the Muhajir political and economic status. and b) 
the political repercussions that followed the Bangla secession. The upheaval 
that followed seriously questioned the validity of the two-nation theory, which 
had been the sole justification for the Muhajir's presence in Pakistan. If even 
the pre-eminence to Islam had proved insufficient in holding Pakistan, then 
what else would? The threat gathered strength with the rise of Sindh national 
movement, and the Muhajirs were faced with the possibility of their 
extermination from the Sindh province (Ahmed 1988: 38). The course left to 
the Muhajirs was then the claim of a ‘national status’ in association with the 
territories which they inhabited. 

Significantly, in the contending ethnic scenario in Pakistan, Punjabis 
remain the only national group that has not claimed cultural distinctiveness. 
Even more striking ts the fact that while Muhajirs in the pre-Bangladesh phase 
of Pakistani politics found no fundamental dissociation between their self- 
identity and that of the state-defined national identity, the same came into 
conflict in the later phase. This invariably brings us to our larger concern, the 
interface between power and culture and the situational compulsions in which 
ethnic nationalisms increasingly adopt a distinctive path. 

Power as defined by Weber is ‘the chance of a man or a number of men to 
realise their own will in a social action even against the resistance of others 
who are participating in the action’ (Weber 1978: 26). Though power is 
ubiquitous and manifests itself in different interactive situations between 
groups and individuals, our reference here is to the location of power within 
the state and its institutions. In Pakistan, Punjabi domination through military- 
bureaucratic oligarchy, the ruling cligue, has fused Punjabi interest with the 
interest of the state. This is to the extent that in the eyes of the marginalised 
nations, ‘Pakistan has become Punjabistan’ (G.M. Syed, cited in Malkant 
1984: 31). It is then a group’s proximity to power that determines its political 
trajectory. Exclusion results in the politicisation of the identity. Muhajirs 
provide the most apt illustration of groups whose earlier association with the 
state made them the most vociferous campaigners of Pakistan’s ideology. 
Their exclusion, thereof, has led to identity based mobilisation. It is this 
disjuncture between culture and power that has led the Sindhis, the Baluchs 
and the Pashtuns to assert their distinctiveness demanding the distribution of 
power over cultures. 


The ‘Other’ in the Pakistani discourse 

With the vivisection of the state, considerable engagement of sociologists and 
social scientists has been directed towards comprehending the ethnic mosaic 
in Pakistan, its social composition and political implications. While the 
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multi-ethnic and multi-national composition has been explicated, in 
retrospect, they have also bemoaned the lack of a unified Pakistani nation 
owing to the ‘shallow roots of the Pakistan Movement’ and the absence 
of a ‘sense of a shared national culture and symbols and long historical 
memory that binds people into a nation’ (Alavi 1991: 153). Stretching 
this argument, some such as Tariq Ali have seen it as an ‘irrationality’ 
whose ‘interior was diseased from birth’, thus suggesting an eventual 
dismemberment of the state (1983: 145). Almost three decades since the 
Bangla-breakaway, Pakistan as a polity survives. An upsurge in 
nationality movements notwithstanding, the state in Pakistan has resisted 
any balkanisation. It is not that the state has been able to politically 
contain the festering contradictions leading to the evolution of any 
monolith of opinion or identity of interests. For one, unlike the case of 
the Bengalis, the different nations in Pakistan are territorially contiguous 
making secessionism a difficult possibility. Second, and much more 
significant is the extraneous source on which Pakistan’s integrity finds its 
foundations—the construction of an ‘external other’. For social groups, 
the awareness of the ‘other’, distinct from the self, invariably assumes 
the existence of an unambiguous collective self-identity. Where the 
‘other’ is nebulous, an effort is made to construct one (Oommen 1994). 
In Pakistani social and political discourse, therefore, India appears as the 
‘external other’—vilified and demonised. The theory of ‘Muslim 
nationalism’ in British India had gained salience in the context of the fear 
of an imminent Hindu hegemony. The same, in relation to India and 
Pakistan, assumes geo-political dimensions, wherein India appears as the 
abode of a Hindu nation eternally at odds with Muslim Pakistan. 

Pakistan’s engagement in Kashmir, therefore, has significant 
ideological connotations, besides its strategic pertinence. Kashmir, for its 
Muslim majority and geographical contiguity with Pakistan, is viewed as 
an unfinished agenda of the ‘two-nation’ theory. Since ‘K? in the 
acronym PAKSTAN stands for Kashmir, Pakistan is as seen incomplete 
without Kashmir having acceded to it (Varshney 1991: 999-1001). 
Illuminating the Pakistani common sense on Kashmir, Iftikhar Malik 
writes: 


Kashmir emphatically manifests a cross-sectional, inter-regional, 
ideological unanimity within Pakistan and is more than a 
territorial issue. The mass based revolt in the Kashmir Valley 
and the Indian atrocities are reminders to the Pakistanis that a 
growing Hindutsed India is unable to reconcile to an assertive 
Muslim factor in South Asia politics. Kashmir, to an ordinary 
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Pakistani, -1s...a constant challenge to their nationhood. (Malik 
1996: 5-6). 


By constantly engaging peoples’ priorities vis-a-vis Kashmir and thereof, 
India, the aim is to define and solidify the ‘nation-state’ itself. For 
ordinary Pakistanis possessing layers of identities, their identification 
with the state or with their particular national/ethnic group usually 
operates in different contexts. An inclusive Pakistani identity gains pre- 
eminence when confronted with a ‘Hindu India’. When it concerns the 
allocation of resources,. their particularistic association as a Punjabi, 
Sindhi, Baluchi or as’ a Pashtun asserts itself (Islam 1981: 69-70). 
Pakistan as a state partly draws its sustenance through a manipulation of 
the above identities. 


Bangladesh: Competing trends of language and religion 

In the course of their long-drawn liberation struggle, the Bengali 
nationalist identity came to be structured around a strong sense of 
association with the peculiarities of their language and culture. The 
ideological hegemony of the Pakistani state, built on Islam, was thus 
countered giving pre-eminence to ties supposedly un-Islamic. A secular 
state distancing itself from religión and a nationalism anchored in the 
Bangla language was, for the Bangobandhu Sheikh Mujib and his 
party—the Awami League—the logical corollary. The preamble to the 
new Constitution (1972) pledged on the ‘high ideals of nationalism, 
socialism, democracy and secularism’ ance the national edifice of the new 
State was defined as: 


The unity and solidity of the Bangalee nation, which, deriving 
_its identity from the language and culture,. attained’ sovereign 
and independent Bangladesh through a united and determined 
struggle in the war of independence shall be the basis of 
7 Bangalee nationalism (Article 9). 


Consistent with it, the Constitution termed the citizens of Baeladesh 
‘Bangalees’ and adopted Amar Sonar Bangla as the national anthem of 
the republic (Article 6 & 4 [I] ). 

Since the rupture from the Pakistan: state had to be. complete, both 
politically and ideologically, the secular Bangladesh state epttomised the 
rejection of all that the Muslim state had stood for—the separate 
electorates, two nation theory, and flirtation with the-idea of a theological 
state. A -secular polity, -however, was not coterminous with promoting 
irreligiousness in the social and cultural moorings of the people. Aware 
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of the religiosity of the people, Mujib himself felt the compulsion to re- 
assure them against any misgivings regarding the principle: 


Secularism does not mean the absence of religion. You are a 
Mussalman, you perform your religious rites. There is no 
irreligiousness on the soil of Bangladesh but there is secularism. 
This sentence has a meaning and that meaning is that none would be 
allowed to exploit the people in the name of religion.... No 
communal politics will be allowed in the country. 


Seemingly accommodative, the ‘Bengalee nationalism’ of Mujib still 
suffered from serious /acunae. The Bangladesh that had emerged was far 
more homogeneous than its predecessor. An overwhelming majority (99 
per cent) constituted the Bengali speech community of which nearly 86 
per cent were the followers of Islam. The remaining, a miniscule one per 
cent who were not part of the Bengalee speech community, comprised 
the tribals inhabiting the hill tracts and the Biharis, the descendants of the 
Urdu-speaking immigrants (Phadnis 1989: 39). A religion-neutral 
Bangalee national identity would be able to include all the Bengalees 
irrespective of their religious beliefs but, for the ethnic minorities, 
assimilation alone into the mainstream could guarantee their continued 
existence. Further, Bangalee nationalism suffered from its own 
contradictions. Historically, the popular form of Islam in Bengal had 
facilitated the growth of a peculiarly Bengali syncretist tradition. This, 
however, did not completely obliterate the Hindu-Muslim distinctions or 
lead to any fusion of identities. Murshid notes that up till the arrival of 
the British, the Bengalis were identified as Hindus and the Muslims as 
immigrants. This distance was maintained by giving a subtle variation in 
the Bangla language with Do-bhasha, containing dozens of Persian and 
Arabic words being particularly popular in the Muslim majority East 
Bengal (Murshid 1993). Besides, during their 20-25 years long 
association with the Pakistani state, the Muslims of Bengal were subject 
to the indoctrination that being Muslims they were a nation-in- 
themselves. In their struggle against Pakistani hegemony, though they 
had shunned the primacy of Muslim identity, the sovereign Bangladesh 
still had groups and individuals who had found this hard to digest. The 
‘Bangalee nationalism’ of Mujib was primarily contested by two social 
and political groupings, the thoughts of each emanating from their own 
life conditions. 

The ethnic minorities comprising a cluster of tribal groupings and 
inhabiting the Chittagong Hill Tracts had for long preserved their 
specific culture and tribal solidarity. In contrast to the overwhelming 
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Muslim-majority in Bangladesh, the tribals were adherents of different 
religions—Buddhism, Christianity, animism and so on, and spoke a 
variety of Tibeto-Burmese languages. The ‘Bangalee nationalism’ 
espoused by the Bangladesh state wherein all the citizens were to be 
called Bengali, necessarily pre-supposed either the extermination of non- 
Bengalis or their submergence in the larger collectivity. Thus, the 
Chakma leader, Manabendra Narayan Larma, refused to be identified 
with the Bengali nation : ‘Under no definition or logic a Chakma can be 
a Bengalee or a Bengalee can be a Chakma.... As citizens of Bangladesh 
we are all Bangladeshis but we also have a separate ethnic identity, 
which unfortunately the Awami League leaders do not want to 
understand’ (cited in Hussain 1986: 201). 

A refusal to submerge in the dominant nationality led to the 
extermination of Urdu-speaking ethnic groups, the Biharis, from the 
state. The Biharis, instead, have identified themselves with the 
‘Pakistani’ state. With the Muhajirs in Pakistan still seen as alien by the 
local populace, the Biharis’ continued allegiance with Pakistan provides 
a strange case. A spokesman of the ‘stranded Pakistanis’ expressed this 
tension while speaking about their plight : ‘The plight of Pakistanis 
stranded in Bangladesh for more than 23 years presents a very strange 
situation ... We are refugees in Bangladesh and eat our heart out for our 
country which ts Pakistan’ (Nasim Khan’s statement in Muslim India 
1995:45). 

The second category of political actors vehement in their 
denunciation of the ‘linguistic nationalism’ were, if broadly termed, the 
traditionalists or ‘Islamic nationalists’. They consisted of the ulamas and 
political formations such as the Jamaat-i-[slami, the Muslim League and 
others. Being the bearers of scriptural Islam, they regarded the 
importation of Bengali language and cultural observances as contrary to 
Islamic consciousness. Envisaging a pan-Islamic solidarity, they had 
remained scornful of the liberation-struggle. Some of them, such as the 
Jamaat-i-Islamt of East Pakistan had actively collaborated with the 
Pakistani army against their co-nationals (Ahmad 1993: 501). 

A conscious decimation of the Islamic identity and adoption of 
secularism as state policy compelled the Islamic traditionalists, in the 
post-liberation phase, to launch a campaign for ‘Muslim Bengal’. 
Retaining a vague association with the original two-nation theory, they 
argued for only Muslims in Bengal to be declared nationals. Quite 
oblivious to the verdict of history, they nursed the vision of a united 
Pakistan. Owing to the lack of organisational base and popular support, 
the ‘Muslim Bengal’ movement gradually dissipated. The secular 
oriented ‘Bangalee nationalism’ as it had evolved in the liberation 
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struggle remained a strong ideological current among the Bengali 
populace particularly so in the inceptual phase. As Trevor Ling, writing 
as early as in 1972, observed: 


There is, in fact,... a greater community of interest between 
Muslims and Hindus than might be expected. The division between 
the two no longer corresponds with a difference in economic 
function. The real lines of cleavage, as recent events have 
demonstrated, are more between Bengali and non-Bengali than 
along religious communal lines .... There is thus likely to be a 
reasonable degree of convergence between the expectations of the 
leadership with regard to the new state, as secular, democratic and 
socialist, and, of the people (1972: 227). 


The above observation of Ling receives further confirmation through an 
empirical study of Nasim Javed, done in more or less the same period. 
The study, conducted among middle-class professionals, found greater 
incidence of those who described their nationality in terms of their 
country or ethnic group (60 per cent) over those who defined their 
nationhood in terms of the Islamic faith. Significantly, a substantial 
proportion (24 per cent) tdentified with Islam as well as the Bengali 
nation, finding the two identifications perfectly compatible (1974: 38-9, 
47-8). 

The ‘Bangalee nationalism’ of Mujib, defined in terms of a single 
symbol thrust—the language—could barely distinguish itself from the 60 
million Bengali Hindus in the neighbouring West Bengal. The above 
orientation of the state took a retreat following the military coup, 
whereby, Zia-ur-Rahman took over the reins of power. And as was 
witnessed in the case of Zia’s Pakistan, Zia-ur-Rahman turned 
increasingly towards Islam to legitimise his military junta. One of the 
foremost actions in this regard was the insertion of the invocation 
‘Bismillah-tr-Rahman-ir-Rahim’ (In the name of Allah, the Beneficient, 
the Merciful) in the preamble to the Constitution. Article 8 (1) which 
had declared secularism as the cardinal principle was amended to read, 
‘absolute trust and faith in the Almighty Allah’. Similarly, a new clause 
was included which declared the intentions of the state towards 
‘stabilising, preserving and strengthening fraternal ties with the Muslim 
states on the basis of Islamic solidarity’ ( Ahmad and Nazneen 1990: 
796). In the process, the national identity also came to be remoulded. The 
‘Bangalee nationalism’ was replaced by ‘Bangladeshi’ in the amended 
Constitution, and Zia himself gave a comprehensive explanation of the 
new connotation: 
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Bangladeshi nationalism- means, we are Bangladeshis. We have a 
different history. Our country has been through a different process. 
Our traditions and culture are different. Our language is different, 
we are moulding it in our own way—we are modernising it. We 
have different prose and poetry; we have different arts and thoughts. 
Our geographical position is different, our rivers and soils are 
different. Our people are different. We are completely free and 
sovereign...And, today a consciousness has grown among our 
people, which is different from that of the people of our 
neighbouring country and other countries of the region (cited in Huq 
1984: 58). . 


Apparently identical, the ‘Bangalee nationalism’ of the Awami League 
and the ‘Bangladeshi nationalism’ associated with the BNP (the 
Bangladeshi national party), differed markedly in terms of emphasis on 
language and culture, inclusion and exclusion of ‘nationals’ and ‘aliens’. 
‘While the former appreciated the territorial and political separateness 
from the Indian Bengal but accepted the entire heritage of the Bengali 
language and culture as its own, the latter highlighted the cultural 
differences between the two regions by bringing in religion as the 
defining marker of ‘Bangladeshi nation’ along with language. The 
change was significant, as Urmila Phadnis has pointed out: 


. instead of the earlier single symbol thrust (Bengali) for the 
identity of its people, the inclusion of Islamic provistons (connoting 
.a religious symbol) coupled with the change from ‘Bengalis’ to 
‘Bangladeshis’ (emphasising territorial homeland symbol) provided 
a multi-symbol congruence in the Bangladesh nation in 
differentiating it from India just as language differentiates it from 
Pakistan (1989: 107). 


The anxiety to invoke a ‘national personality’ free of the cultural - 
association with the neighbouring Bengal, drove Zia towards adopting 
certain hegemonic measures. Endeavours were made to remould the 
language, history and culture of Bangladesh, particularly so in language, 
where efforts were made to infest the Bengali language with words from 
Persian and Arabic vocabulary—measures to revive the now obsolete 
Do-bhasha or the artificial measures to create Pak-Bangla. Thus, the 
slogan Jai Bangla’— linguistically of Bengali origin was replaced with 
the more Persianised ‘Bangladesh Zindabad’. The de-emphasization of 
Bengali language was carried further by referring to Bangladesh Betar as 
‘Radio Bangladesh’(Murshid 1993: 70-2). 
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Sociologically, the new concept of ‘Bangladeshi nation’ invoked by 
Zia was essentially teleological as it impinged on the formation of the 
state. The nation here is defined then in terms of the political unit and the 
political community to which it caters; while historically, nations have 
preceded states. Moreover, the possibility of the same nation residing in 
the realms of different states has remained a theoretical as well as an 
empirical viability; for instance, the pre-unification Germans, and among 
the Muslims, the Arabs. The ‘Bangalee nationalism’ of the Awami 
League has effectively addressed this ambiguity: 


In terms of statehood and citizenship we are Bangladeshis but in 
terms of nationality we are Bangalees ... Bangladesh has been 
created through a bloody liberation war based on the symbol of 
Bangalee nationality. Bangalee 1s the national identity of the people 
of this Bangladesh. This identity is hundreds of years old. It has not 
been possible to wipe out this identity despite all out efforts during 
the Pakistan period. Nor will it be possible to do so in the future 
(cited in Huq 1984: 63). 


Conclusion 

The coceptualisation of nation and national identity in the state-societies 
of Pakistan and Bangladesh have been contingent to the vicissitudes of 
history. More often than not, it is the exigency of power and politics that 
have been deterministic in drawing its parameters and boundaries, terms 
of inclusion and exclusion. Given the flux in the political context itself, a 
constant reshaping of the attributes of nation often reveals contradictions. 
Muhajirs provide an interesting illustration. When in alliance with 
Punjabis, they remained the principal bearers of Muslim/Pakistani nation. 
Devoid of power and patronage, the Muhajirs, more recently, have 
claimed themselves as the ‘fifth nation’? of Pakistan. Similarly, among 
Muslims of Bengal, language-centric Bengali nationalism remained the 
dominant trend vis-a-vis the religious nationalism espoused by the 
Pakistani state. Post-liberation, religion has reappeared to define the 
nationhood of the populace. 

Such flexibility in conceiving ‘nation’ receives validity from 
theoretical formulations where the ‘subjective will’ of the political actors 
remains the only viable attribute of nation. Consistent with this, an 
incessant drive in the South Asian states of Pakistan and Bangladesh has 
been to conflate state and nation. Designed towards obfuscating the 
reality, their implications—social and political—have been far and wide, 
ohe of the professed objectives being to define the terminality of loyalty, 
so as to hierarchise the bases of association with which people identify 
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themselves (Oommen 1997), Nation tends to be constructed in terms of 
the ‘will of the dominant’, thus making ‘national mainstream’ an 
euphemism for the cultural proclivities and material interests of the 
former. Punjabi domination in Pakistan and Bengali Muslim hegemony 
in Bangladesh represent such an appropriation of nation leading to the 
ethnification or extermination of marginal groups. 

Since concepts in social science emerge out of particular historical 
experience, yet without transcending their immediate empirical context, 
they remain of limited utility (Oommen 1997 : 23); a plausible way out 
would be to conceive nation as an objective social reality rather than as 
an appendage, or a construct. The task is to find out tangible factors— 
language, culture and territory—critical in conceiving and defining 
nation. Seen thus, Pakistan is an abode of multiple nations—Punyabi, 
Baluch, Pashtun and Sindhi. A near homogeneity of Bengali-speakers in 
Bangladesh still restricts it from qualifying as a ‘nation-state’ owing to 
the presence of non-Bengali tribal groups in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
For the state and their ideologues, this amounts to a récognition of the 
plurality of identifications, not necessarily detrimental to the political 
association with the state. This implies the recovery of concepts like 
nation and nationhood from artificially contrived statist discourses and 
institutionalisation of multi-cultural co-existence within the confines of 
the same polity. A pluralist perspective of the kind derides attempts to 
define any cultural/national mainstream through coercive measures like 
assimilation or annihilation. In contrast, the orientation is towards 
accepting and accommodating differences. 


Notes 


I. The idea that the ‘nation’ and ‘state’ are conceptually distinct and may not appear 
coterminous has had a long career. However, in most contributions on the theme, 
nation is seen as a prerequisite for state formation. Nation is seen either coinciding 
with state, or as state-secking. This leads to considerable interchangeability in the 
usage of the two terms. More recently, Oommen (1997), has emphasized the 
importance of maintaining a distinction between the two. The existence of the multi- 
national ethnic states is therefore not only a theoretical possibility, but also an 
objective fact of history. 

2. Muhajirs comprise largely the Urdu-speaking immigrants from the erstwhile Muslim 
minority provinces of British India. The Muhajirs arrived in Pakistan as proud 
champions of the ‘Muslim nation’. Interestingly, not all the Partition-induced 
immigrants acquired this connotation. A vast majority of the nearly seven million 
Muslims who crossed the frontiers consisted of Punjabi speakers from eastern 
Punjab, who, on account of the commonalty `of language and culture, readily 
assimilated with the ethos of the West Punjab. The term Muhajir came to be 
associated only with the latter section of the Urdu-speaking Muslim migrants who 
filled urban Sindh, replacing the migrating Sindhi Hindus. Resenting their being 
referred to by the natives as Pahangirs or Hindustanis, they conferred on themselves 
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the nominative Muhajir, owing to its association with the prophetic tradition of 
hijrat, or emigration due to religious motives (Ahmed 1988: 33-4). For the migrating 
Punjabis, it was at the most a shift from one part of their homeland to another. The 
Muhajir case, on the other, is typical of social groups de-nationalised from their 
native land, and who have failed to re-nationalise in the adopted homeland. They 
thus qualify as an interest group or an ethnic category in Pakistan. 

3. Whereas others have seen civil society in opposition to the state, Gramsci (1973) did 
not perceive it to be completely autonomous. Since the institutions of civil society 
are subject to the control of the state, the hegemony of ideas necessary for the 
sustenance of the state is actualised only through civil society and its institutions. . 

4. This is of course not to suggest that Pakistan has been solely a consensual state 
where force is not resorted to. In fact, politics everywhere and particularly so in 
Pakistan, has rested upon a mix of consent and coercion, both being omnipresent. 
When consent is absent, coercion shows its face, usually in the form of the 
application of military power. 

5. The model of internal colonialism put forth by Hechter (1975) contrasts with the 
diffusion model of nation-building espoused by the theorists of political 
development and modernisation. According to Hechter, rather than levelling cultures 
as the latter claim, economic development institutionalises inequality creating 
conditions of internal colonialism and crystallisation of cultural markers. During the 
regime of Ayub Khan, Pakistan took to economic development and industrialisation 
hoping that the modernising impulses would diffuse tensions. Contrarily, the state’s 
agenda failed to arrest the discontent since the fruits of development were cornered 
by Punjab in particular. 

6. The Ahmediyas, followers of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Quadian (Punjab), have been 
regarded as heretics by the orthodoxy due to their rejection of the finality of 
Mohammad’s prophethood. Soon after the formation of Pakistan, anti-Ahmediya 
riots, actively abetted by the traditionalists, broke out in Pakistani Punjab. In the 
carly 1970s, Ahmediyas were declared non-Muslims as a beleaguered Bhutto 
government took recourse to Islam. The measure, carried out with vehemence 
during Zia’s regime, confirmed the ethnification of the Ahmediyas in their own land. 
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Caste, Ethnicity and Problems of National 
Identity in Sri Lanka 


Kalinga Tudor Silva 


Much of the literature on nationalism and its divisive and violent 
tendencies focuses on problems posed by ethnicity. Ethnic divisions in 
each country are products of historical processes operating in their 
Tespective settings. In the US where ethnicity in its modern form was 
first discovered by social scientists, ethnic differences in the sense of 
culturally-defined group identities, which refused to get blended into one 
American culture in the way anticipated by architects of modern 
American society, were by and large produced by waves of population 
movement from various parts of the world (Gordon 1964). Similarly, 
ethnicity in modern South Asia must be understood in the light of its own 
historical developments and cultural setting. What this paper seeks to 
illustrate is the relationship between caste and ethnicity in the South 
Asian context with a focus on Sri Lanka where ethnic polarisation has 
intensified to an unprecedented level in the post-independence era. What 
appears to be happening in parts of South Asia is that the basis of the 
explicit primary identity of individuals is shifting from caste to ethnicity. 
This, in turn, has multiple tmplications for problems of nation building 
and problems of evolving higher order citizenship ideals. 

In a recent essay, ‘Race, caste and ethnic identity’, Beteille (1997) 
argues that while both caste and ethnicity give expression to cultural 
rather than racial differences among people, in a caste system differences 
among people are always perceived within a socially and culturally 
defined hierarchical framework whereas ethnic groups need not be 
arranged in a similar fashion. Insofar as ethnicity creates unity and 
common sentiment among diverse peoples and ethno-nationalism gives 
rise to ‘a deep horizontal comradeship’ among people ‘imagined’ to be 
of one kind, as claimed by Anderson (1983), ethnicity may come in 
conflict with the hierarchical idiom of caste. Further, since ethnicity 
evolves as a higher order social differentiation, whereas caste has 
primarily to do with who is superior to whom at the community or at 
most the subregional level, the rise of ethnic sentiments and politicisation 
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of ethnicity at the higher level is bound to undermine some of these 
aspects of caste which highlight internal differences and status 
distinctions within an ethnic group. However, there is no evidence that 
social with social change caste simply gives way to ethnicity; nor is it 
evident that the rise of ethnicity necessarily implies a weakening of 
caste. It ts this dialectical interaction between ethnicity and caste and 
its implications for problems of nation building in South Asia that forms 
the primary focus of this brief paper. 

As in any Interaction, there is a two-way relationship between caste 
and ethnicity in the South Asian context. First, we must look at the ways 
in which caste dynamics impacted on the formation and rise of ethnic 
sentiments. We have some evidence on the caste and class background of 
people who gave leadership to militant ethno-nationalist movements in 
the region. Why would certain people in certain circumstances want to 
renounce or at least undervalue their caste identity and replace it with a 
higher order ethnic identity? Second, once ethnic polarisation reaches a 
critical stage what impact does it have on more parochial identities of 
caste? Does it make caste less important or does it merely make caste 
less visible and more of a doxa (‘taken for granted reality’) in Bourdieu’s 
terms (1977: 166)? In view of its ethnonationalist developments and 
more manageable size, contemporary Sri Lankan society provides an 
ideal setting for investigating both types of issues. 


Caste and the Rise of Militant Ethno-Nationalism 


The rise in ethnic sentiments in contemporary South Asia dates back to 
the colonial period. Ethno-nationalist movements evolved as part of anti- 
colonial struggles for affirming the cultural roots and heritage of 
indigenous groups interacting with each other and with the colonial 
masters, | 

The literature on nationalist movements typically sees these as social 
movements capturing the imagination of new social forces (for instance, 
the indigenous middle classes) created under colonialism (Anderson 
1983; Chatterjee 1993). As evident from the expanding literature on the 
subject (De Silva 1986; Kapferer 1988; Hellmann-Rajanayagam 1992; 
Tambiah 1992), this analysis is broadly applicable to both Sinhala 
Buddhist and Tamil nationalist movements which evolved in British 
Ceylon. These movements, which were largely cultural-revivalist in 
character, had more or less receded by the time of the political 
independence of Sri Lanka in 1948. What is of particular relevance to the 
current study is the resurgence of nationalist discourse in the post- 
independence era in the form of militant ethno-nationalisms driven by 
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grassroots-level organisations engaged in socio-political reform and 
ethnic activism within a framework of competitive struggle for access to 
state power. In particular we will examine the extent to which and the 
mechanisms whereby a shift from caste to ethnicity occurred in regard to 
the primary social identities of individuals. 

In one of the early works dealing with the precursors of the Tamil 
separatist movement tn Sri Lanka, Pfaffenberger (1990), examined the 
1968 temple entry crisis in Jaffna. He argued that challenges to the 
Vellalar domination in Jaffna first evolved in the ritual arena where the 
untouchable castes sought entry to the famous Maviddapuram temple. 
The Vellalar landlords crushed this challenge with physical violence. 
Efforts on the part of the Colombo government to mediate in this dispute 
angered the conservative Tamil leadership, which viewed it as 
‘interference in private matters of caste relations and temple worship’. 
According to Pfaffenberger, this in turn encouraged the conservative 
Tamil political leadership to formulate a ‘defensive nationalism’ in order 
to unify the Tamil community and promote common ethnic sentiments as 
a defense against divisive caste skirmishes. 

Even though the temple entry crisis was an internal conflict within the 
Tamil community it paved the way for a broad-based and more militant 
struggle inspired by radical ethnic sentiments and led by non-Vellalar 
elements in time to come. While it is possible that the temple entry crisis 
led to a rise in caste consciousness at least in the short run, it also 
represented a weakening of consensus regarding the respective ritual 
positions of the Vellalars and their traditional service providers, as well 
as an overall demise of the organic solidarity model of interdependence 
and mutual concern among castes. It appears that a degree of relaxation 
of intercaste practices built around rigid notions of pollution inevitably 
resulted from the temple entry crisis and the subsequent effort to unify 
Jaffna community along ethnic lines. 

The exact composition of the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE) cadres and their social background are not known. However, the 
broad parameters of the movement indicate that its leadership is largely 
drawn from frustrated elements among upwardly mobile caste groups 
(immediately below the dominant Vellalar caste in Jaffna society) and 
that the movement perhaps has a higher participation of traditionally 
disadvantaged groups (including women and those from depressed caste 
backgrounds) in the northern and eastern parts of Sri Lanka (Hellmann- 
Rajanayagam 1994; Shalk 1994; Swamy 1994), According to available 
evidence, the organisation has ‘outlawed’ the caste system, and banned 
the dowry system and other such repressive aspects of traditional Jaffna 
society. Adela Ann has noted that the LTTE is simultaneously engaged 
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in two struggles, one for changing Tamil society from within (meaning 
demolition of the oppressive structure of caste and gender) and the other 
for the liberation of the Tamil homeland from the repressive Sinhala state 
(1993, 1994). While the origin of the militant ethno-nationalism of LTTE 
cannot be attributed to grievances within one section of Tamil society 
alone, there 1s considerable evidence that perhaps the most ardent 
support for the movement comes from the less privileged sections of 
Tamil society. Many outside observers see this as a major cause of the 
uncompromisingly radical stand of the movement (Schalk 1994). 

It is important to note that in formulating its militant nationalist 
ideology the Tamil separatist movement has drawn much inspiration 
from elements within Tamil culture common to Tamilnadu and northern 
Sri Lanka. Roberts (1996) brings out the extent to which the Tigers’ cult 
of martyrdom and readiness for self-sacrifice are rooted in the popular 
Cankam and bhakti traditions. Of particular interest is the highly emotive 
practice among the Tamil liberation fighters of applying an ‘iraththa 
tilangam’ (application of a blood spot on one’s own forehead or on the 
forehead of a Tiger hero by instantly and publicly slashing one’s finger), 
at funerals of martyrs and other emotional occasions as an expression of 
deep commitment to the liberation struggle, of the determination to take 
revenge on the enemies, and to express the common identity of the 
militants. This, in turn, signifies that notions of common identity, derived 
from shared common blood stemming from caste ideology, continue in 
the Tamil liberation movement, creating an image of Tamil society as 
made of common blood as well as of common culture. 

The evidence examined here indicates that certain changes in the 
caste system preceded the rise of ethnicity among northern Tamils in Sri 
Lanka. The changes in the caste system signified by the temple entry 
crisis are two-fold. On the one hand, the mobilisation of people along 
caste lines over the issue of temple entry indicates, to a certain extent, the 
continuation of caste dynamics and the ability of the dominant caste to 
reinforce its position despite the formidable challenges from the 
downtrodden. The resulting tensions between the dominant caste and the 
menial service castes on the other hand indicate an inevitable weakening 
of the organic solidarity model, in which each caste looks to several 
other castes for obtaining required goods and services offered within an 
assured hierarchical framework (Leach 1960; Dumont 1966). According 
to Leach, within the organic solidarity mode! even low castes had a sense 
of inalienable rights and certain privileges which were unique to them, 
and their willingness to respect the privileges of the higher castes rested 
firmly on the shared understanding of those rights and privileges. As the 
cement that holds the castes together (organic solidarity) begins to crack, 
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the need arises for an alternative means of ensuring Tamil solidarity. 
Hence the ‘defensive nationalism’ and the resulting mobilisation of 
ethnic consciousness as a defence against possible fragmentation of 
Jaffna society. 

Similarly, a degree of weakening of the hierarchical ideology was 
perhaps necessary for a strong ethnic ideology to evolve within a multi- 
caste society. This ts because one could not visualise ‘a deep horizontal 
comradeship’ of the type typically associated with ethno-nationalism 
(Anderson 1983) where hierarchy remained intact. While it would be too 
idealistic to expect that the LTTE has rooted out all forms of hierarchy in 
Jaffna society, the rise of ethnic sentiment has proceeded hand in hand 
with a perception of a fundamental cultural and socio-political unity of 
the Tamil people conceptualised within the notion of ‘eelam’ (a Tamil 
homeland devoid of caste, class and other forms of inequality). Finally, 
for ethnic sentiments to take root there must be a critical mass of people 
who wish to perceive their commonality and identity in ways other than 
in conventional caste terms. 

The Tamil separatist movement and Tamil ethnicity in Sri Lanka in 
general cannot be discussed in isolation from the Sinhala-Buddhist 
nationalism of the majority ethnic group, against whose hegemony the 
Tamil separatist movement is in revolt. Unlike Tamil nationalism in Sri 
Lanka, the Sinhala-Buddhist nationalism of the majority ethnic group has 
had both hegemonic and anti-hegemonic forms. Sinhala-Buddhist 
nationalism was formulated by nationalist leaders drawn from the 
indigenous middle classes within the context of a relatively mild anti- 
colonial campaign started in Ceylon during the 19th century. Anagarika 
Dharmapala, the founder of the movement, who came from a Goigama- 
caste business family in Colombo, laid the framework for a Buddhist lay 
ethic which he identified as morally superior to Western values. Even 
though in the writings of Dharmapala minority commercial interests 
were identified as exploitative, sapping the vitality and wealth of Sinhala 
peasants, in its early stage Sinhala-Buddhist nationalism did not 
necessarily come in conflict with the interests of the minority ethnic 
groups. In addition, in the colonial era several of the upwardly mobile 
caste groups in the western coastal belt sought to improve their caste 
position through processes analogous to Sanskritisation. In his analysis 
of the rise of the Karawa elite in Sri Lanka, Roberts (1982) has illustrated 
the working of these processes among one of the caste groups among the 
Sinhalas. 

Having kindled the ethnic sentiments of the Sinhala-Buddhists, 
excluding those sections of the ruling elite which were highly anglicised, 
the movement gradually lost its vigour until it was resurrected by the 
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populist Mahajana Eksath Peramuna (People’s United Front), led by 
S.W.R.D. Bandaranayake, in 1956 as a part of a political campaign to 
oust the Westernised ruling elite. Even though this politicised version of 
Sinhala-Buddhist nationalism adopted an anti-hegemonic stance in its 
attempt to challenge the ruling elite at the time and although it 
represented the interests of the ‘common man’ vis-a-vis the ruling elite, 
once elected to power, Sinhala-Buddhist nationalism made a hegemonic 
turn in its ideology by shaping discriminatory policies and programmes 
of the state represented by the ‘Sinhala only’ official language policy. In 
the run-up to the 1956 elections and in the subsequent eras Sinhala 
nationalism became more radicalised largely due to the participation of 
persons representing lower but upwardly mobile layers of Sinhala 
society, often referred to as the rural middle classes. The more militant 
forms of Sinhala nationalism were often associated with those coming 
from oppressed backgrounds, whether in caste or strictly socio-economic 
terms, who were unhappy with the status quo and who wished to 
improve both their economic position and social status (Chandraprema 
1991; Moore 1993). For instance, some of the more ardent Sinhala 
nationalist politicians of both the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) and 
the United National Party (UNP), the two leading political parties 
primarily representing the majority ethnic group, came from the 
upwardly mobile layers of the more marginal caste groups emerging 
from generations of feudal or semi-feudal oppression. The 1956 political 
change was associated with a disruption of traditional inter-caste 
relations in rural Sinhala society culminating in the passing of the Paddy 
Lands Act of 1958, which in turn led to conflict between landlords and 
tenants who typically came from high and low caste backgrounds 
respectively. 

In more recent times the anti-hegemonic trends in Sinhala-Buddhist 
nationalism were manifested through the Janatha Vimukti Peramuna 
(JVP) which resorted to armed insurrection against the state in 1971 and 
again in 1987-89, largely with the participation of educated Sinhala rural 
youth from underprivileged backgrounds. It utilised a militant blend of 
nationalist and leftist ideologies to attract the rural youth who were 
economically frustrated, socially rootless and psychologically vulnerable. 
Referring to their social background and attitudes, Jiggins reported that: 


socialism and welfarism has ameliorated their situation but has not 
changed it greatly: the closer the young have come to a decent 
standard of life, to emancipation through education, to participation 
in public affairs through the radical politics of the established left- 
wing parties, the greater has been their frustration that the real fruits 
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have been reserved for the continuing traditional elites, and the real 
power pre-empted by a restricted caucus of Goigama families (1979: 
132). 


In essence the social background of JVP activists was in many ways 
similar to those of the LTTE activists except for the fact that the former 
came from the majority ethnic group. Education has raised their 
aspirations but the opportunity structure was no way in keeping with 
their aspirations. To add insult to injury, many of them also experienced 
social disabilities in that they had insufficient contacts with those 
wielding power and had low dignity because of their social origin. To 
them socialism and ethno-nationalism provided meaningful and 
complementary explanations of their plight and means of overcoming 
their problems. The JVP consciously mobilised Sinhala youth from 
selected ‘depressed low-caste communities’ in rural areas. The 
traditional upper caste leaders at the village level were one of the 
common targets of JVP attacks during 1987-89 period. On the whole, 
grievances arising from the caste system played an important role in the 
inner workings of the JVP movement (Chandraprema 1991). 

The Sinhala-Buddhist nationalist agenda of the JVP was reflected in 
various ways. The JVP looked up to popular grassroots level national 
heroes of the past such as Weera Puran Appu. ‘Motherland or death’ was 
a popular slogan of the JVP. The JVP always identified itself as 
‘deshapremi’ (lit., lover of the homeland) and labeled its opponents as 
‘deshadrohi’ (lit., traitors to the cause of the homeland). The latter were 
popular targets of JVP attacks. The leader of the JVP adopted the name 
Rohana Wijeweera to signify his origin in southern Sri Lanka and his 
continuity with previous national heroes like Dutugamunu, who 
reportedly started his military campaign against the Tamil king Elara 
from a southern base. The leader of the military arm of the JVP of 1987- 
89 was known as Kirthi Wijebahu, reminiscent of a popular Sinhala king 
who successfully expanded his territory against invading Tamil kings 
between AD 1059-1114. Thus the JVP clearly represented the anti- 
hegemonic elements of Sinhala-Buddhist nationalism. 

Ethnicity in the Sri Lankan context must be seen in part as a response 
to and, at the same time, a reaction against grievances arising from the 
caste system. This is clearly reflected in the fact that the Sinhalas use the 
same term jati to describe both caste and ethnicity. The different 
meaning of the term is conveyed by the context in which it is used and in 
the slight modification of the term depending on the context. For 
instance, the adjectival form jatika, which figures mostly in the mass 
media and public discourses, typically refers to ethnicity and ethnic 
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nationalism. It may also point to a perception of some affinity between 
caste and ethnicity. The term jati literally means ‘stemming from birth’ 
or ‘of one kind’. Both in the case of caste and in the case of ethnicity the 
term indicates ‘primordial oneness of those identified as members of a 
group’. Similarly, phrases such as ‘our people’ (ape minissu) could 
mean people of the same caste or people of one’s own ethnic group 
depending on the context. This suggests that ethnicity in the South Asian 
context perhaps involves a reformulation of ideas derived from the caste 
system. While caste hierarchy within an ethnic group is rejected or more 
commonly ignored, the primordial oneness within a single caste group, 
usually understood tn terms of shared bio-genetic substances such as 
common blood, is applied to the whole ethnic group. Hierarchical 
notions may be applied to relations among ethnic groups rather than 
relations among different caste groups within a single ethnic group. This 
in turn raises the question: what happens to caste when ethnic 
consciousness is on the rise? | 


Ethnic Consciousness: Its Rise and Impact on Caste Ideology 


Once ethnic consciousness takes precedence over caste consciousness 
and hierarchical thought comes in conflict with egalitarian thought, at 
least at the ideological level, it is likely that social formations are 
conceptualised more in-ethnic rather than caste terms. It may be expected 
that with the development of a stronger ethnic identity, lower order 
identities become less tenable. The extent to which such processes 
actually take place can be examined by-considering some recent trends of 
ethnic polarisation in Sri Lanka. 

The Sinhalas, the majority ethnic group in Sri Sante were 
traditionally divided into Kandyan Sinhalas and Low Country Sinhalas 
who in turn were divided into numerous caste groups which were 
endogamous. Roughly 50 per cent of the Sinhalas belong to the Goigama 
caste, which occupies the highest position in the Sinhala caste hierarchy, 
with the remaining Sinhala population divided into roughly 15 caste 
groups some of whom are geographically concentrated in certain areas in 
the country. The distinction between the Kandyans and Low Country 
Sinhalas have more or less disappeared in recent decades due to a variety 
of population movements between the so-called Low Country and 
Kandyan areas as well as due to intermarriage. Despite various 
demographic shifts in the country, caste distinctions have been 
maintained through the continuation of endogamy, particularly in rural 
areas, a degree of continuation in caste specific family names and 
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political exploitation of caste identities and sentiments particularly 
during elections. 

Names of Sinhala persons, however, have been undergoing radical 
changes since the colonial era. Traditionally, both family and personal 
names of individuals were caste specific with family names indicating 
either place of origin or occupational and cultural heritage of the people 
concerned. Place names, and occupational as well as cultural identities 
served to specify caste status within the hierarchical social space 
operating in local areas. Similarly personal names of individuals too 
tended to specify respectability, merit and relative position of each caste. 


Table I 

A Sample of Customary Names of Individuals in a Kandyan Village 
Caste Occupation Family Name Personal Name 
Patti Official/ Wijethilaka Wasala Tikiri Banda 
Landlord Mudianselage 
Galladu Smiths Hangidi Gedera Abarana Appu 
Hena Dhoby Kuda Henayalage Mutuwa 
Gedera 
Nakathi Drummers Berakara Gedera Pina 


Source: Silva 1986 


Each of the names given in Table 1 was caste specific. The family 
names specified rank (for instance, Wijethilaka Wasala Mudianselage 
meant a descendant of a respected palace official) or caste occupation 
(for instance, Hangidi, Hena, Berakara all indicated respective caste 
occupations). Where place names were included as part of the family 
names they too indicated caste status as hamlets were caste segregated in 
several areas in Sri Lanka. Personal names too were caste specific in that 
honorifics or symbols applicable to respective caste statuses were often 
part of the personal names. In the personal names listed in Table 1. Tikiri 
Banda conveys authority, Abarana Appu conveys occupation ‘Abarana’ 
referring to jewellery and ‘Appu’ referring to service; Mutuwa (lit., ‘like 
pearl’) conveys skill in washing cloths, Pina (lit., ‘one who is given to 
merit-making’) conveys the readiness and capacity of the drummer caste 
people to serve in temples and earn merit in the process. The names 
conveying caste identities had been maintained through administrative 
machineries dating back to the Kandyan kingdom with a vested interest 
in maintaining local caste hierarchies as well as through culturally- 
inscribed notions of the evil impact (vas) of any moves to adopt 
Inappropriate names. The ability of even the low castes to perceive 
irreducible rights and a sense of special privilege within the caste system 
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as illustrated by Leach (1960) may also have contributed to the 
perpetuation of caste identity through name usage. 

Nowadays, caste-specific personal names have completely 
disappeared except in the case of surviving members of older 
generations, and caste specific family names too are generally on the 
decline. With rising educational levels, population movement and. 
diffusion of egalitarian ideals, efforts have been made to adopt more 
fashionable names, particularly on the part of those from deprived caste - 
backgrounds. Broadly speaking, two phases of name changes became 
evident. In the colonial era, middle level castes in the Maritime provinces 
were the first to adopt anglicised family names of Portuguese origin, 
such as Perera, Silva, Soyza, De Alwis. The popularity of Westernised 
family and personal names declined in the 1930s and indigenous names 
resembling the names of national heroes and other popular local figures 
gained in popularity. In part due to the impact of Sinhala Buddhist 
nationalist movement and propaganda by nationalist leaders such as 
Anagarika Dharmapala, names from Buddhist canon classical literature 
such as Piyadasa, Dharmasena and Buddhadasa as well as names from 
Sinhala folklore and nationalist historiography such as Gaminie, 
Wijebahu and Parakrama have been increasingly adopted as personal 
names in place of both caste specific names and anglicised names of the 
previous eras. While in actual practice a complex intermingling of names 
can be seen, the broad process is one where any names conveying a low 
status in the traditional hierarchy are replaced by names conveying 
ethno-nationalist identities and sentiments.’ Thus names and personal 
identities of individuals have been redefined in nationalist rather than 
caste terms signifying shifting personal identities in the modern era. 
There has been a corresponding redesignation of place names along 
nationalist lines particularly under new settlement programmes driven by 
nationalist agendas rather than pure developmental or technocratic 
considerations (Tennakoon 1988). Here we must also note that the name 
of the country itself was transformed from ‘Ceylon’ to ‘Sri Lanka’ in 
1972. | 

In the emerging ethno-nationalist conceptualisations, all Sinhala- 
speaking people, irrespective of their caste and social status, are 
increasingly projected as members of an extended kin group. In offices 
all workers of similar or nearly similar ranks address each other as older 
brother (ayya) or younger brother (malli) and older sister (akka) or 
younger sister (nangi) depending on their gender and age. A similar trend 
is evident among school children and university students who always talk 
to those in senior classes as older brothers and older sisters and those in 
junior classes as younger siblings.This widespread notion . of 
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brotherhood\sisterhood within the majority ethnic group is a relatively 
recent development that occurred over the past two decades. Perhaps this 
practice disseminated throughout Sinhala society from the Sarvodaya 
Movement engaged in a crusade against moral decay. It became an 
accepted practice among the Sarvodaya workers to address each other as 
brother and sister, conceptualising the entire movement as ‘one happy 
family’. The image of Sinhala society as one happy family is also 
repeatedly conveyed in popular Sinhala songs as evident from a verse in 
a popular song of Victor Ratnayake. 


Api okkoma rajavaru 
Okkoma vasiyo 
Tun Sinhalayama nadayo 


(All of us are rulers, and all of us citizens too; all of us who 
descended from the great Sinhala kingdoms of Ruhunu, Maya and 
Pihiti are kinsfolk.) 


The practice of addressing each other using selected kin terms in 
day-to-day social interaction is mainly found in select sections within the 
majority ethnic group. Occasionally this notion may be extended to 
known members of minority ethnic groups as well. Therefore, it cannot 
be seen purely as a manifestation of a feeling of ethnic solidarity. 
However, it signifies the diffusion of a broad-based but somewhat 
diluted kinship ideology as a moral bond linking known people of similar 
rank irrespective of their caste backgrounds. It 1s likely that those who 
share such a perception of ‘a deep horizontal comradeship’ typically 
come from one’s own ethnic/linguistic community. 

Given the social distance that characterised interaction among those 
of different castes in the past as expressed in highly formalised terms of 
address, differential seating arrangements for those of different castes 
and the deference and demeanour that those of lower castes were 
expected to display in their interaction with those of superior status, this 
new development must be seen as the extension of an anti-caste 
egalitarian idiom in place of the traditional hierarchical one within 
spheres of day-to day social interaction. It must be noted here that in 
rural Sinhala society local people within each caste group addressed each 
other using appropriate kinship terms irrespective of whether.they are 
actual kin or not, indicating the culturally inscribed possibility of 
extending kinship within one’s own caste group and conforming to the 
principle of caste endogamy. The new practice implies that at least in the 
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realm of ideas the kinship ideology is now being stretched to cover the 
entire Sinhala ethnic group. 

We must hasten to add, however, that the ethno-nationalist 
conceptualisation of ‘a deep horizontal comradeship’ among the Sinhala, 
conveyed in popular forms of address, remains highly inconsistent with 
the actual reality of deep-seated animosities and hostilities evident 
among people of the same ethnic group as well as between people of 
different ethnic groups in work places, neighbourhoods and communities 
of all types. In support of this assertion one can note that in recent years 
Sri Lanka has earned the dubious distinction of having one of the highest 
suicide rates in the world, besides being involved in a ruthless civil war 
(Silva and Pushpakumara 1996). If suicide can be seen as an index of 
inner stresses within each ethnic group, the practice of addressing fellow 
members of the ethnic group in kinship terms merely conceals the extent 
of turmoil within each ethnic community. Similarly, among the 
university students in Sri Lanka ragging,” the very process expected to 
generate equality and comradeship among students, has led to several 
casualties including unfortunate deaths of certain ragging victims, 
thereby indicating the serious gulf between ideology of comradeship and 
social practice (Silva et al. 1998). 

One of the outcomes of the apparent popularisation of an egalitarian 
ethos within the majority ethnic group has been the increased tendency to 
conceal caste identities and look down upon any open expression of caste 
distinctions. The name changes discussed earlier clearly reflect this 
tendency to hide caste identities and replace them with ethno-nationalist 
identities where change of name is possible through personal choice. 
However, this does not necessarily mean a decreased importance of caste 
in critical issues like marriage and community activities. In effect people 
have become less comfortable about recognising or even mentioning 
caste in public discourses. There is no public debate about caste or any 
serious interventions on the part of the state or civil society to minimise 
caste inequality to the extent such interventions are evident in India. 
Caste continues to be important not only in private matters, such as 
selection of marriage partners, but also in certain public matters, such as 
voting in elections. In the theoretically anonymous settings such as new 
settlements and public institutions people practice the guessing game of 
caste, sometimes using euphemisms and indirect English usages, such as 
‘G caste’, ‘K people’, ‘person coming from a good family’, when people 
have to refer to someone’s caste position in public. This indicates an 
overall tendency to conceal objective social inequality as well as a 
subjective recognition of it in ways that adds to social unrest (Chandraprema 
1991; Moore 1993). As Ortner (1998) has recently reported for class in the 
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US, caste in Sri Lanka increasingly forms a ‘hidden identity’. On the 
other hand, resistance against caste and other social oppressions surface, 
from time to time in explosive outbreaks of violence such as the JVP 
uprisings in 1971 and 1987-89. This in turn suggests that despite its 
manifest egalitarianism as regards intra-ethnic social relations, ethno- 
nationalism tends to conceal rather than eliminate social inequality. More 
importantly, ethnic nationalism can often inhibit perception of and even 
justify inequality where it benefits one’s own ethnic group usually at the 
expense of other groups. 


Conclusion 


There is an apparent contradiction between caste and ethnicity at the 
ideological level. According to Dumont (1966), hierarchy is the 
operative principle of caste. This involves open and ritualised recognition 
of inequality among people of different castes in day-to-day social 
behaviour as well as in the conceptualisation of society itself. In contrast, 
ethno-nationalism, particularly in its more militant form, seeks to foster 
‘a deep horizontal comradeship’ among the members of an ethnic group. 
It follows that ethnicity can only progress at the expense of caste. The 
political agendas of youthful organisations like JVP and LTTE may be 
superficially understood as signifying the transition from caste to 
ethnicity. Several of the political and social movements in South Asia 
may be seen as initiatives on the part of those from marginal caste 
backgrounds to redefine their identity in ethnic and ethno-nationalist 
terms. 

The contradiction between caste and ethnicity, however, may be more 
apparent than real. To the extent ethnicity represents conceptualisation of 
a primordial oneness of a human collectivity possessing an assumed 
common cultural heritage and belonging to an assumed common stock, It 
tends to have some continuity with caste ideology. Hierarchy may easily 
shift from a model shaping inter-caste relations to a model shaping inter- 
ethnic relations. Chatterjee (1993) was perhaps right when he stated that 
‘the unifying concept of nation’ has replaced the ‘unifying force of 
dharma’. But we must realise that there are many forms of mutual 
accommodation, mutual reinforcement as well as inherent contradictions 
between caste and nationalist ideologies in the South Asian context. The 
Sri Lankan case on the other hand suggests that while ethnicity and 
ethno-nationalism thrive in the public domains of the mass media and 
national politics, caste consciousness devoid of practices leading to 
organic solidarity can continue in some fashion in the private domains of 
family and marriage. In contrast to ethnic identity, caste identity is muted 
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but it does not necessarily make the latter less real. In such a situation, 
while ethnicity constitutes a contested terrain (field ‘of discourse as 
evident from rival ethno-nationalisms), caste forms a field of doxa where 
the social order is seen as natural and, therefore, not amenable to change 
(Bourdieu 1977, 1990). Even though militant ethno-nationalism may 
involve some efforts to suppress caste, as is evident in the case of LTTE, 
it may merely conceal the reality of caste and thereby make it secretive, 
shameful! and potentially more explosive. To the extent grievances 
generated by caste and other forms of inequality are the underlying 
causes of militant ethno-nationalism, one can even talk of a mutual 
reinforcement between caste and ethnicity. Similarly ethnicity and caste 
share a common ideology in that concern for purity of stock and 
exclusiveness is common to both. 

Since ethnicity in parts of South Asia may have some continuity with 
the traditional caste system, it may be qualitatively different from 
ethnicity in the rest of the world. If ‘caste attaches to the body and not to 
the soul’ (Chatterjee 1993: 194), a parallel emphasis on purity of blood 
as reflected, for instance, in notions of Aryan or Dravidian origin may be 
more significant in South Asian ethnicity. This view needs to be explored 
further in future research on ethnicity and nationalism in the region. 
While caste represented an organic model within which differences were 
recognised and accommodated within a non-egalitarian framework, in its 
more militant forms ethno-nationalism can provide limited basis for 
accommodating socio-cultural diversity within a framework acceptable 
to all ethnic groups. In this regard ethnicity in the South Asian context 
can be closer to racism where differences between people are ‘conceived 
as proceeding from somatic characteristics’ (Dumont 1966: 16). In this 
sense ethnicity can pose a more serious challenge to nation building in 
South Asia. 

Notes 


1. Names of Tamil liberation fighters too indicate a similar trend. Popular names of 
liberation fighters such as Thamil Chelvam, Chandrahasan and Pottu Amman may be 
cited as examples of this trend. 


2. Ragging refers to the practice of subjecting annual newcomers to the student community 
to forms of verbal and physical abuse by the senior students as a mechanism for initiating 
the new students to the subculture of the students. 
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Scientific Knowledge in India: From Public 
Resource to Intellectual Property 


E. Haribabu 


In contemporary societies, modern science and technology have been 
assuming a central place as they have been penetrating more and more 
areas in the lives of people and their interaction with nature. The 17th 
and 18th century liberal-philosophical assumptions that science is a 
morally neutral study of nature no longer hold true. In the wake of the 
WTO (World Trade Organisation) and its provisions on Trade Related 
Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPs), the context of practice of science 
and its products are increasingly getting intertwined with economic, 
social, legal and ethical issues. In other words, the context of production 
of scientific knowledge, its organisation and associated values are 
changing. This paper attempts a brief survey of literature on the 
sociology of science related to the production of scientific knowledge. 
Specifically, it surveys the literature produced by researchers working on 
the understanding of the production and application of scientific 
knowledge by focusing on molecular biology and biotechnological 
research in India. By focusing on the community of researchers in 
modern biology and biotechnology, the paper attempts to show that in 
India a shift in cognitive values from ‘knowing for its own sake’ to 
‘knowing with an eye on patent’ is discernible. This is due to an 
emphasis on strategic research, its organisation and the interests of the 
corporate sector—both national and multinational. In this context, publicly 
funded research institutions, given their mandate, would have to play a 
key role in R&D (research and development) work and transfer of 
technology. They also have to evolve an appropriate framework of norms 
for collaboration with the corporate sector. The paper further suggests 
sociologically significant questions that may be raised in the changing 
context. 


Understanding Science: The Sociological Turn 


The social origins of knowledge, including scientific knowledge, had 
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attracted the attention of sociological theorists like Karl Marx (1973), 
Durkheim (1915) and Mannheim (1952). However, the rationalist- 
positivist (hypothecist-inductivist) epistemology of science had 
characterised scientific knowledge as universal, atemporal, invariant and 
objective. The universalistic view of science implies that science is an 
autonomous activity with its own internal dynamics, unrelated to the 
social and cultural environment in which it is embedded. In the scheme 
of rationalist philosophy of science, sociology has no role to play in 
understanding science, as science is autonomous, rational, universal, 
invariant and objective and sociology instead is concerned with 
understanding the nature of social phenomena, interrelationship among 
social phenomena and variations in social phenomena across time and 
space. Sociologists are called upon only to explain irrational and 
idiosyncratic elements in science. As mentioned above, the rationalist 
philosophy of science also influenced the earlier sociological perspective 
on scientific knowledge. Karl Mannheim (1952) argued that all 
knowledge, except knowledge generated by the natural sciences, is 
socially and culturally conditioned. The  rationalist-positivist 
epistemology of science was uncritically accepted by sociologists for a 
long time. In fact it influenced the development of the discipline of 
sociology itself. 

The rationalist-positivist epistemology influenced Robert Merton’s 
work (1973) on the sociology of science. He observed that the goal of 
science is extension of certified knowledge and conceptualised science as 
a social institution with its distinct ethos—universalism, communism, 
organised skepticism and disinterestedness. Norms of originality and 
humility are also important in science. The ethos of science has to be 
internalised by practitioners of science. A scientist’s conformity to norms 
would be rewarded in the form of recognition and any deviation would 
attract sanctions. Scientific claims are evaluated by the scientific 
community by employing objective and impersonal technical norms like 
evidence and logic, which are beyond the purview of sociological 
scrutiny, before they are admitted to the body of knowledge. 

Merton and his colleagues initiated a series of empirical studies of 
science that attempted to examine the extent to which the practitioners of 
science conformed to the norms of science. Further, Merton’s analysis 
showed that the distribution of the recognition and reward system in 
science is skewed. He suggested that inequality in science is functional to 
science in the sense that highly recognised scientists provide role models 
to younger scientists who are yet to make a mark in the profession. 
Merton’s functionalist paradigm on the sociology of science has been 
criticised on theoretical and methodological grounds and for a-historical 
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characterisation of science (Mulkay 1979, 1980)»especially after Kuhn’s 
work which attempted to understand the action of scientists in historical 
and sociological terms. 

Kuhn (1970), on the basis of his study of history of science, argues 
that science should be seen in its historical integrity. The acquisition of a 
paradigm creates conditions for the emergence of a scientific community 
with shared cognitive beliefs. Kuhn conceptualises the notion of 
scientific community in the sociological sense of the term. Cognitive 
norms and related social norms that guide the actions of the scientific 
community are shaped by the paradigm. Notions of universality and 
objectivity are paradigm-bound. Growth of scientific knowledge does not 
follow a linear trajectory but a discontinuous and revolutionary one. The 
decision regarding the acceptance or rejection of a theory is not only 
based on criteria such as logic and evidence but also to values related to 
aesthetics, and considerations of compatibility with religious beliefs and 
other preferences. Kuhn also argues that the consensus regarding the 
acceptance and rejection of a theory is socially mobilised by members of 
the scientific community at a given point of time. A paradigm-bound 
community, according to Kuhn, ‘insulates’ itself from the wider society 
and formulates its own agenda of cognitive pursuits. Post-Kuhnian 
sociology of science has been attempting not only to understand the 
organisation of science but also the content of science—descriptions, 
explanations, theories and models in relation to the context. 

At the same time the post-Kuhnian sociology of science has 
challenged Kuhn’s argument that the scientific community can insulate 
itself from the wider context. The social action of scientists is understood 
as both a cause and consequence of an interplay of cognitive and social 
values internal to science, and social cultural and economic values 
external to science. Knorr-Cetina (1981) in her social-constructivist 
approach to the study of the production of knowledge fcund scientists 
employing practical, indexical, analogical and socially situated reasoning» 
in accordance with the context—both internal and external-in which one 
is located. Barnes (1983) argues that professional, economic, political 
and other interests influence the content of knowledge. For example, 
flora and fauna may be classified in a variety of ways depending on the 
interest of the classifier. In fact, Karl Marx in his Economic and 
philosophical manuscripts of 1844 draws attention to this selectivity in 
observation and classification when he argues that in the course of 
history senses have become in their practice theoreticians. Collins (1983) 
shows how factors other than logic and evidence play a role in the 
production of scientific knowledge. Ethnographic case studies ‘at the 
micro-level, especially at the level of laboratories, which are the sites of 
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knowledge production have shown that the social and cultural context 
shapes the action of scientists (Latour and Woolgar 1979). Marx’s (1973) 
analysis of science in bourgeois society and later Bernal’s (1977) 
analysis indicated a close nexus between science and the economic 
ideology of the bourgeoisie. However, the analysis of science in the 
Marxist tradition does not provide concepts to understand the practice of 
science at the micro level—meanings underlying motivations of scientists, 
local contingencies and culture in the process of production of scientific 
knowledge. 

The strong program of Bloor (1976, 1984) argues that all knowledge, 
including scientific knowledge, is socially caused. Philosophers (Laudan 
1984) always call the term ‘social’ into question. Restivo and Bauchspies 
(1998), the former an electrical engineer by training, who has been 
involved in the study of social and cultural dimensions of science, point 
out, ‘The term “social” is not only in the “external” social and cultural 
milieu or context of science, but in the social organization of science, 
indeed in scientists themselves. The “social” in this sense is pervasive, 
and no more transparent than quantum or gravitational forces.’ 

Post-Kuhnian relativist approaches in the sociology of science 
indicate that the divide between the internal and the external world of 
science is not rigid and opaque but like a semi-permeable membrane. 
One can argue on what science and technology are and whether the 
interrelationship between them as systems of knowledge and associated 
practices is socially constructed rather than pre-given, universal across 
time and space. Earlier on, the relationship between basic research and 
applied research has been conceptualised in terms of hierarchical 
relations where basic research was considered as the act of knowing 
(episteme) and hence superior. Applied research was an act of doing or 
manipulation (techne) and hence inferior. Price (1982) observes that 
science and technology are parallel systems and have a symbiotic 
relationship. The distinction is at best relative in the sense that ‘today’s 
basic science will be tomorrow’s applied science’. Recent trends show 
that the distinction between basic (academic) and applied (industrial) 
research has been obliterated. John Ziman (1996), a physicist who has 
been interested in the study of social dimensions of science, argues that 
academic science, which hitherto has been highly individualistic, has 
been undergoing change. He observes: 


Academic science is undergoing cultural revolution. It is giving way 
to post-academic science, which may be so different sociologically, 
and philosophically that it will produce new type of knowledge 
(1996: 752). 
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- The transition to post-academic science is eroding the practices 
that underpin this norm -(disinterestedness). ‘Public knowledge’ is 
being transformed into ‘intellectual property’. Basic research 
networks include many industrial interests. Researchers will not be 
protected from commercial influences by academic tenure. Their 
work will often deal with matters where social values—safety, 
profitability, efficacy-must have highest priority. In general, post- 
academic research is bound to be shot through social interests (ibid: 
754) 


Fifty years ago academic research and applied research were two 
distinct cultures. Ziman (1998: 1814) observes, ‘In recent years, 
however, these two cultures have begun to merge. This is a complex, 
pervasive and irreversible process, driven by forces that are not yet well 
‘understood. ’ l 

One may illustrate this merger by examining the recent history of 
biology. The discovery of the double-helical structure of the DNA by 
James Watson and Francis Crick (1953) marked a paradigm shift and 
ushered in a cognitive revolution in biology. It marked a shift from 
holistic philosophy to a reductionist philosophy characteristic of physics 
and chemistry. The new paradigm in biology is a product of cross- 
fertilisation and a synthesis of ideas from physics, chemistry, and biology 
(Judson 1980). The Watson and Crick paradigm enabled scientists to 
understand life processes at the molecular level and also intervene in 
them at this level. The discovery in the mid-1970s that discrete genetic 
material can be transferred from one organism to another created 
possibilities of genetic engineering or recombinant DNA (r-DNA) 
technology. Genetic engineering is subsumed under biotechnology, a 
body of techniques that use organisms or parts of organisms as means of 
production. Though age-old techniques such as fermentation are 
included in biotechnology, modern biotechnology includes in vitro 
techniques like r-DNA technology, monoclonal antibodies, and tissue 
culture. Economic interests are increasingly influencing research so 
much so that basic research in molecular biology is shaped by potential 
applications. Modern biotechnology has potential for application in wide 
ranging areas such as agriculture, horticulture, animal husbandry, 
medicine and environment. This vast potential has economic, social, 
legal, ethical and political implications. Further, it has implications for 
the organisation of work and the ‘nature of industrialisation: What has 
hitherto been produced in factories can now be produced on farms. What 
has hitherto been produced on farms can be produced in factories now. In 
the recent past, some big multinational chemical and pharmaceutical 
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companies have transformed themselves into biotech firms in the West. 
In India big industrial houses have converted what were hitherto small- 
scale and owner-managed activities such as horticulture and floriculture 
into an industry by employing the tissue culture technique. They may 
soon start production of genetically engineered products. These 
developments call for a sociological understanding of the organisation of 
work. 


Modern Science 


Modern science was implanted during the colonial period in India. 
Historians and sociologists attempted to understand the process of 
transplantation and the institutionalisation of modern science (Basalla 
1967; Macleod 1975). 

After India became independent, the government under the leadership 
of Jawaharlal Nehru initiated several policy measures to modernise the 
Indian economy, polity, society and culture. The modernisation paradigm 
became the over-arching framework of development and social change. 
Social justice and equity were to be achieved through planned 
development. The ‘socialist pattern’ of society was adopted as the goal 
of planned development in 1952. The Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1956, based on the 1948 policy statement, envisaged an active role for 
the state not only in terms of regulating the economy but also as an actor 
in industrial production by reserving certain industries for itself. In the 
year 1958 the Scientific Policy Resolution (SPR) was announced. The 
SPR recognised the significance of science and technology for the social 
and economic development of India and declared that the development of 
modern science and technology would help in bridging the gap between 
backward countries like India and the advanced countries. The SPR 
aimed at developing adequate human resources, both in terms of quantity 
and quality in the area of science and technology and aimed at securing 
for the people of the country all the benefits that can accrue from the 
acquisition and application of scientific knowledge. It underscored the 
universalistic and internationalist perspective of science and technology 
as per the modernisation paradigm. Given the constraints of lack of 
capita! and modern technology, the government of India, in spite of the 
initial resistance, gradually allowed import of capital. Initially import of 
technology was allowed with the objective of achieving import 
substitution and self-reliance. The Technology Policy Statement (TPS) of 
1983 reiterated the goal of self-reliance. The TPS also emphasized the 
need to develop technologies that do not cause environmental 
degradation and the need to combine mass production with production by 
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the masses (as a reaction to the emerging environmental movement and 
the limited ability of the five-year plans in generating employment on a 
mass scale). 


Organisation of Science 


Science in India is carried out in various organisational settings: 
universities, institutions which have the status of universities, national 
laboratories of the CSIR, of the Government of India, laboratories of 
state governments, defense research establishments, R&D 
establishments of public and private sector industries and private 
research foundations, and international bodies. 

The organisation of science and investments in scientific research 
indicate that at present the scientific effort is concentrated in state- 
funded institutions—mission-oriented national laboratories, research 
councils and their institutions, and defence establishments and 
universities. In the year 1994-95 there were 204 universities/deemed 
universities, 10 institutions of national importance and 8,613 colleges 
imparting higher education in the country. According to the statistics of 
the Department of Science and Technology (DST) for the year 1994-95, 
0.81 per cent of the Gross National Product (GNP) was devoted to R&D 
during 1994-95. The central government’s share of the expenditure 
incurred from government sources was 89.7 per cent while that of the 
state governments’ was 10.3 per cent. India’s per capita R&D 
expenditure was US$ 2.39 during 1994-95. 

It would be interesting to note that 76.9 per cent of the R&D 
expenditure incurred by central government sources came from 12 major 
scientific agencies—CSIR, DAE, DBT, DNES, DOD, DOE, DOS, 
DRDO, DST, ICAR, ICMR! and the Ministry of Environment—and the 
rest came from other central ministries, departments and public sector 
industries. Amongst the major scientific agencies, the DRDO accounted 
for 31.7 per cent of the expenditure. The academic sector received 65.3 
per cent of the extramural R&D support during 1994-95. Though the 
industrial sector accounted for 26.5 per cent of the total national 
expenditure on R&D activities during the year 1994-95, it spent 0.22 per 
cent of GNP on R&D during the same period. It should be noted that the 
private sector R&D expenditure constitutes 16 per cent of the total 
investment in R&D at the national level and it was 0.1 per cent of GNP 
during 1994-95. However, the efforts except in a few cases, have not 
generated cutting-edge R&D work. 

In 1996 India had 6.91 scientists, engineers and technicians (SET) per 
thousand population. Only 0.23 SET per thousand population were 
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employed in R&D during 1994. There were 10,505 women directly 
engaged in R & D activities in this period. 

The efforts at organising R&D infrastructure enabled India to build a 
wide industrial base. The strategy of industrial development was based 
initially on technology imports, import substitution and self-reliance. 
Although over the years India has built up a significant industrial base 
the strategy continues to be import substitution. The entrepreneurial class 
has been continuously influencing the state to liberalise technology 
import policies. In the 1980s and early nineties the Southeast Asian 
countries recorded impressive growth rates under liberal regimes of 
capital and technology imports. Over time there has been a liberalisation 
of import of technology to achieve ‘export-led growth’. The rationale for 
Importing technology was to make products that could compete in the 
international market. The New Economic Policy introduced in 1994 
adopted the twin principles of liberalisation and globalisation so that the 
private sector’s participation in the economy would be much greater and 
the state would gradually minimise its participation. 

In the context of industrial (applied) research, the government’s 
policy of import substitution notwithstanding, the avowed allegiance to 
the policy of self-reliance makes R&D establishments look elsewhere, 
particularly to the West, for technology development (Rahman 1985). 
Maddox (1984: 583) observes that import substitution may serve the ` 
policy of self-reliance but it does not result in novel products. He 
surmises: ‘...might there not be greater benefits in manufacturing some 
product that nobody else can make?’ 

These changes in the national policy framework bring into existence a 
new context of research. State funded research institutions such as 
universities and national laboratories are called upon to raise part of their 
resources through their R&D work. The CSIR has responded to changing 
national and international economic, trade and IPR regimes through 
appropriate organisational and management adjustments. In the reform 
process, the CSIR has embarked on re-engineering the organisational 
structure; linking research to the market place; mobilising and optimising 
the resource base; creating enabling infrastructure; and investing in high 
quality science that will be the harbinger of future technologies (CSIR 
1996). Universities have yet to undertake this reform process in a 
systematic way. | 

In the case of agriculture, state funds played a crucial role in the 
development of research institutions. Towards the end of the Second 
Five-Year Plan, in order to solve the crisis in agriculture the green 
revolution package was ushered tn with the help of the Ford Foundation. 
The ICAR and its institutions and agricultural universities played a 
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significant role in the development and transfer of green revolution 
technology to farmers. The green revolution package did help in 
increasing productivity, especially of wheat. The package by its very 
nature could only be used in irrigated areas. Literature on the impact of 
the green revolution on agrarian relations, wage employment, the weaker 
sections and women and environment suggests that the package has 
benefited the economically and politically resourceful classes among the 
peasantry as these classes had the wherewithal to mobilise financial 
resources from credit institutions. Further, the green revolution adversely 
affected the environment by increasing salinity levels, and contributed to 
a dependence of farmers on the agro-chemical industry for fertilisers, 
pesticides and insecticides. In the 1990s it was realised that productivity 
had reached a plateau. 

There is a need for new technological strategies for augmenting 
agricultural productivity. It is likely that the green revolution technology 
will be replaced by the gene revolution technology. The cognitive basis 
of a gene revolution is different from that of a green revolution. The gene 
revolution technology will be a package of patented technology which 
will be discussed later. 


Culture of Science 


We may understand social action on the part of scientists during the 
process of production of knowledge and the resultant products—theories, 
explanations, laws, and so on—as a cause and consequence of a complex 
interplay of culture—cognitive and related social values internal to 
science on the one hand and the external—national and international- 
context on the other. As mentioned above, the science and technology 
policies of the government have facilitated the growth of human 
resources in science and technology. 

in the Indian context some attempts have been made to understand the 
actions of scientists by relating them to: a) the norms of the scientific 
organisations; b) wider cultural context; and c) international links. As 
mentioned above, scientific effort is concentrated in state funded 
institutions. It has been argued that as the government largely 
administers science in India, an independent scientific community is 
unable to develop under the auspices of the government. Bureaucratic 
culture influences management of R&D work, and interaction among 
scientists in research organisations. Krishna (1997) in his study of the 
evolution of the scientific community in India observes that in 
independent India the scientific community, despite its large size and a 
degree of international visibility, is confronted with problems of peer 
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review system, ‘dysfunctional’ hierarchies and bureaucracy. Others 
maintain that Indian culture is incompatible with the culture of modern 
science (Parthasarathi 1969a, 1969b; Rahman 1970). Peer review system 
seems to be influenced by cultural values and attitudes such as respect 
for age, lack of rigour and professionalism and the sub-critical size of 
scientists in frontier areas of research (Haribabu 1991). In relation to 
international science, it is said that Indian science is ‘dependent 
science’, and ‘peripheral science’. Science in India> continues to be 
‘colonial’ in its character as scientists tend to ‘imitate’ their counterparts 
in Western countries in formulating research problems and, as a 
consequence, much of science in India is ‘derivative’ in character. India 
has a large but fragile scientific community (Shiva and Bandopadhyay 
1980). Metaphorically some practitioners of science describe modern 
science as a ‘foreign rose on Indian soil’. In essence, ‘imitative’ science 
undermines creativity. It has been argued that one of the reasons for the 
crisis in Indian science is due to its linkages with international (Western) 
science and that for the Indian scientific community the Western 
metropolis is stil! the centre (Vishwanathan 1985). In this context, only a 
small section of scientists have had opportunities to do work that is 
internationally recognised. Detaching the country from links with the 
centre and ‘transcending’ links by social, psychological and 
epistemological means if the detachment is not a viable alternative is 
seen as a solution to the crisis (Goonatilake 1984), However, Raj (1988) 
argues that research practices of Indian scientists should be understood 
by relating them to the shared ideals of knowledge provided by the 
historico-cultural Indian context rather than in relation to practices in 
Western societies. 


Molecular Biology and Biotechnology 


Development of molecular biology and biotechnology today are bound 
up with the interests of the following groups: scientists located in state- 
funded universities, mission-oriented institutions and their organisations, 
research fund granting agencies (national and international), the state and 
its policy-making bodies, the corporate sector (both national and 
international) and the users. 

In India, over the last two and a half decades, due to sustained 
funding centres of excellence in molecular biology have been built up. In 
the year 1986, the government created a separate Department of 
Biotechnology (DBT) to take care of training needs, funding of research 
and evolving regulatory norms for biotechnology research and 
development. Recently the DBT established two pilot plant facilities, one 
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at National Chemica! Laboratory, Pune, and another at Tata Energy 
Research Centre, New Delhi, for mass propagation of plants by 
employing the tissue culture technique. In the case of crop plants like 
rice, scientists have transferred two genes of Bacillus turingiensis (Bt), a 
soil bacterium, to rice to confer resistance against yellow stem borer 
(DBT Annual Report, \996-97). However, field trials have yet to be 
carried out. Earlier, the Indian Council of Agricultural Research (ICAR) 
and its research organisations and agricultural universities played a 
crucial role in developing high yielding varieties and in their transfer to 
farmers during the green revolution. The state-funded institutions will 
have to play an important role in the development of plant 
biotechnology. As mentioned above, the cognitive basis of gene 
revolution is different. Scientists engaged in applied research have to 
switch over to applied research based on the new paradigm and 
collaborate with molecular biologists. At present strategic research is 
assuming importance. 


Scientists’ Interests and Strategic Research Networks 


Strategic research aims at finding solutions by making use of molecular 
biology tools. In strategic research both basic researchers and applied 
researchers network to find out solutions to problems. While doing so, 
strategic research may throw up some fundamental research questions. 
This new pattern of organisation of science at once reduces the time lag 
between basic research and its application. The dominant model of 
development of technology will be a non-linear actor network model 
(Callon 1989). Networks are seen as the loci of innovation rather than 
individual scientists (Powell et al. 1996). Sociologists of science have an 
opportunity to study the dynamics of interaction among the specialists 
drawn from different disciplines focusing on a research area in the non- 
linear model of technology development. At present I am engaged in a 
research study’ on organisation and dynamics of research involving 
application of molecular biology tools to understand the rice plant at the 
molecular level. The objective is of developing varieties resistant to 
diseases, agro-climatic constraints such as salinity, drought, and which 
can give higher yields. Molecular biologists, geneticists (basic 
researchers) plant breeders, and entomologists, (applied researchers) 
have formed a _network—National Rice Biotechnology Network 
(NRBN)—to carry out strategic research. Strategic research involves 
construction of problem domain by the basic and applied researchers. 
The members of the NRBN have been involved in the process of 
construction of problem domain, that is, rice plant as a cognitive object. 
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As a part of my research study I have been interacting with the NRBN 
scientists over the last one year. I observed that the process of 
construction is a social process that involves construction of concepts 
and arriving at a consensus on the meaning of concepts and experiments 
and experimental protocols. For example, one of the scientists during an 
annual meeting of the NRBN, which I also attended, pointed out that 
same gene was given different names by scientists. The scientist pleaded 
for consensus on the nomenclature. This problem has been pointed out 
by Meinke and Koorneef (1997) who had reviewed the work on 
Arabidopsis, a model plant which is one of the simple systems with a 
life-span of six weeks, and which is used to understand plant life at the 
molecular level. They observed that Arabidopsis researchers tended to: a) 
use the same symbol for mutants with completely different phenotypes; 
and b) assign different names and symbols to mutant alleles of the same 
gene. They point out how the Arabidopsis research community found it 
necessary to establish standards for nomenclature, genetic mapping, and 
genetic analysis of Arabidopsis. 

Further, my study shows that in rice biotechnology research, basic 
researchers and applied researchers drawn from different disciplinary 
backgrounds have to develop cognitive empathy and understand the 
problem from the point of the other. That is, molecular biologists have to 
understand the problems from the point of view of plant breeders and 
vice-versa. Collaboration between basic researchers and applied 
researchers seems to create anxieties in terms of the relative status of 
basic and applied researchers. One of the scientists used an analogy to 
describe collaboration. He stated that collaboration is like a ‘marriage’. 
He further said that in reality very few marriages correspond to the ideal 
marriage. Further, in cases of collaboration between scientists drawn 
from institutions with different levels of resource endowments, scientists 
from relatively less endowed institutions apprehend that collaborating 
scientists from a better endowed institution would get disproportionately 
more credit in collaborative effort. Does it mean that scientists in India 
still espouse the value of individualism in science? Individual scientists 
have their own anxieties and apprehensions in the process of production 
of scientific knowledge. Their stakes in research are high as the research 
output is connected to recognition, visibility and rewards. Further, 
scientists, as creative and articulate professionals, have been reflecting 
on the relationship between science and society. At this point one may 
also recall the debate between Homi Bhabha and Meghnath Saha 
regarding the role of science and technology in a poor country like India. 
Bhabha argued for the creation of the finest theoretical schools 
comparable to international standards, while Saha argued that science 
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should focus on problems of India’s millions. Similarly molecular 
biologists and biotechnologists have been reflecting on the status of 
molecular biology and biotechnology research in India and the role of 
biotechnology in Indian society. Padmanabhan (1991: 511), a molecular 
biologist, observes that biotechnology has great promise and is sure to 
make an impact in India in the nineties and if India does not move fast it 
will miss biotech revolution as well. He observes: ‘In the 21st century 
the West may dictate what hybrid seeds we should sow or what brand of 
r-DNA based insulin we should use, or even what brand of detergent we 
should use to remove laundry stains.’ 

Bhargava and Chakrabarti (1991: 514) hold a similar nationalistic 
view. They observe: 


The main reason would be that if we do nothing on the area of 
modern biology and biotechnology, we will be exploited by others, 
and in a manner and through means that history has not known 
before. Neocolonialism and domination of one nation by another 
tomorrow, will operate through superiority in regard to biological 
knowledge. 


It is quite clear that for the community of molecular biologists the 
question is not whether India should develop biotechnology or not but 
how fast India should do it. However, scientists do caution against 
dangers of uneritically accepting biotechnology. They emphasize the 
need for evolving norms related to bio-safety, bio-diversity and 
environment to guide research in molecular biology and biotechnology. 
In this context the DBT appointed a committee of scientists in 1998 to 
evolve safety regulations in molecular biology research. 


Corporate Sector Interests 


The corporate sector’s basic interest is in patents and profits. As 
molecular biology and biotechnology have far-reaching implications 
industry has turned its attention to biotechnology. As mentioned earlier, 
several chemical, pharmaceutical and seed companies have transformed 
themselves into biotech firms. What the companies typically do is utilise 
existing available knowledge in the public domain and make small 
changes and claim proprietary rights over the whole. For example, a 
biotech firm may access germ plasm of a rice variety and may 
genetically modify it for a particular feature, say resistance to a disease 
or lower starch content, and patent the genetically modified plant. Some 
multinational companies have already developed genetically modified 
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varieties or transgenic varieties of plants like tobacco, tomato and soya. 
In the case of some crops like rice, multinational companies are 
persuading/pressurising the governments in the Asian countries to allow 
them to carry out field trials of transgenic varieties of rice developed by 
them. In order to maximise profits, seeds are genetically modified in 
such a way that the germination of the seed is terminated at the end of 
one season. The industry also would collaborate with scientific 
organisations in the public sector to make use of the expertise of the 
scientists for commercial research. In fact, the American seed industry 
grew by collaborating with agricultural universities and by using the 
research infrastructure of the public institutions (Kloppenberg 1988). The 
situation in which academic scientists are called upon to collaborate with 
industry creates conditions for a change in the value system. In this 
process, conflict between academic values (freedom, openness and 
integrity) and those of the industry—control and secrecy—come to the fore. 


User Interests 


Public perception of biotechnology is another area that has to be probed. 
As mentioned earlier, in biotechnology development, organisms or parts 
of organisms are used as means of production. In other words, life forms 
become raw materials. This marks a shift in the attitude toward nature. 
How do people at large react to this shift? How do different sections of a 
highly differentiated Indian peasantry—big landowners, middle peasantry, 
small and marginal farmers—see the prospects of using biotechnology. As 
mentioned earlier, biotechnology solutions tend to be more attractive for 
large farms. In countries like India where a majority of the farmers are 
small and have marginal holdings, will biotechnology be accessible at 
affordable costs? Swaminathan (1987: 9) observes: ‘while new 
technologies based on high yielding varieties are scale neutral with 
regard to their suitability for being grown by farmers irrespective of their 
holdings, they are not resource neutral. Therefore, we need to add a 
dimension of resource neutrality to scale neutrality in technology 
development.’ 

The question is whether biotechnology will be both scale-neutral and 
resource-neutral in the Indian context? Unless a national program of 
biotechnology is evolved keeping in view the differentiation of the 
peasantry, different agro-climatic conditions, need to preserve bio- 
diversity, and goals of empowerment of women and oppressed sections, 
the equity and justice impact of biotechnology will be quite uneven and it 
is likely to perpetuate inequalities. Shiva et al. (1998) observe that while 
benefits of globalisation go to the seeds and chemical corporations 
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through expanding markets, the costs and risks are exclusively borne by 
the small farmers and landless peasants. The institutional aspects of 
technology development and transfer at micro-level are important 
sociological questions. Sociological inputs on these issues are needed so 
that state policies and people and their organisations may regulate 
biotechnology. 

To conclude, the era of idise research and big science has begun 
in India only recently. The essential features of big science are: a) 
emphasis on strategic research; b) increasing the corporate sector’s 
involvement in R&D; and c) emphasis on control over knowledge and its 
dissemination. Though academic research continues to be carried out the. 
essential character of science will change. 


Notes 


The author is thankful to Ms. Laxmi for her help in preparing the manuscript and 
Dr. S.G. Kulkarni for his comments on an earlier version of the manuscript. 
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Space (DOS); Defense Research and Development Organization (DRDO); Indian 
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2. Research project titled: ‘Community of Rice Researchers in India: A Study of the 
National Rice Biotechnology Network’, funded by the Rockefeller Foundation, New 
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Symposium: CENSUS AND SOCIAL REALITY 


The Family in the Census of India 


A. M. Shah 


I would like to make first a few general observations on the relation 
between the Census of India and Indian sociology. It is well-known that 
there is a long history or relation between the two. Indeed, almost all the 
census commissioners from the very beginning have been important 
figures in the study of Indian society, such as Herbert Risley, L.S.S. 
O’Malley and J.H. Hutton. Moreover, many sociologists and social 
anthropologists in Indian and foreign universities and research institutes 
have used the census data in their studies of Indian society for a long 
time. Nevertheless, it is unfortunate that the younger generation of 
sociologists have not studied the census data sufficiently. There is so 
much census data on so many aspects of Indian society that there is 
scope for writing more than a dozen doctoral dissertations based on 
census data. Let me clarify that T do not claim to have knowledge of all 
the census data. I have a limited acquaintance with it. 

The Census of India collects data on many social and cultural 
variables: language, religion, caste, tribe, landownership, housing, 
household, and so on. Sociologists have a lot to say on all these variables 
as also on the so-called demographic factors, such as sex, age, marital 
status, and migration. I have already written on caste and the census 
recently (1998) and will not therefore deal with it here. I have been asked 
to deal with the family in the census and shall therefore confine myself to 
it. 

It is hardly necessary to clarify that the census collects data on the 
household, not the family. The distinction between the two is relevant 
here. Despite the fact that this distinction is now established in sociology 
and social anthropology all over the world, many scholars in India 
continue to make confusion between the two. They do not draw the 
correct implications of the simple fact of Indian life that even though the 
household of a son may be separate from that of his parents and the 
household of one brother from that of another, the parents, sons and 
brothers consider themselves as belonging to a single family. 


A. M. Shah, retired Professor of Sociology, lives in 142 Kadambari, 19/9 Rohini, Delhi 
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The census data is crucial for the study of the household because it 
provides us the macro perspective, while most of us conduct micro 
studies in villages, towns, castes, tribes, and the like. This is a field in 
which we can put micro and macro perspéctives together and develop an 
integrated view of the household in India. 

The Census of India did not give importance to the household during 
the colonial period. The household was not the unit of data collection. 
The Census counted individuals and houses. However, we can 
approximately work out, on the basis of this data, the average size of the 
household, as several scholars have done. 

. The census of 1951, that is, the first census after independence, is a 
landmark in the history of the census in many ways. And that is true of 
the data on the household also. For the first time in 1951 the Census of 
India started collecting data on the household. Since then the household 
has been a unit of data collection at every census. 

Unfortunately, however, the household data published by the census 
leaves much to be desired. If one examines the published data on the 
household carefully, one comes to the conclusion that it is a story of 
great opportunities lost. A great deal of published data on the household 
is not useful sociologically because of the terms, concepts and methods 
used. 

I will not examine here each census separately. There is no space here 
for it. In fact, the nature of the data on the household available at every 
census can itself be a good subject for a Ph.D or M.Phil. dissertation. I 
will-only highlight a few issues here. 

At every census since 1951 a great deal of attention has been given to 
the relation between the household and various aspects of economy and 
society. .There are volumes and volumes of household tables. But 
relatively little attention has been given to an examination of the internal 
structure of the household. 

- The-census literature on the ‘household is adversely affected by two 
major conceptual drawbacks: (1) while the census has collected data only 
on households, it fails to distinguish between household and family in 
presentation and interpretation of data; (2) the dichotomy of joint and 
nuclear family is rarely, if ever, correctly defined and applied. The entire 
literature on the family in India has suffered from these two bugs for 
about 150 years. And the Census of India is not free from it. 

Several censuses have ‘published data on the numerical composition 
of the household. But’we cannot use these data meaningfully because 
households are classified into size types mechanically, for example, 1 to 
3, 4 to 5, and so on. It would have been better if figures had been 
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provided for every numerical composition separately, thereby allowing 
the data users to classify the sizes according to their needs. 

The concept of ‘head of household’ has always been a problem. First of 
all, we have to ask: does every household have a head? A more basic 
question is: does every household have a formal structure? Second, even if 
we agree that every household has a head, what are the criteria for headship? 
Age, sex, legal authority, economic dependence, moral authority, social 
dominance? This problem is important because a great deal of data 
concerning households is presented by the census with reference to the head 
of the household. 

As regards kinship composition of the household, the 1981 Census is a 
landmark, because, for the first time, data concerning this aspect is presented 
in detail. In fact, based on this data, the census has published a small book 
entitled Household structures in India, written by Chakravorty and Singh 
(1991). Unfortunately, its usefulness is limited due to conceptual confusion. 

The problems of the old aged are becoming more and more acute in our 
country and are going to get ageravated in the years to come. It is going to 
be a serious problem of the next millennium. However, we do not have 
reliable and adequate data on the old aged. We need national data on the 
living arrangements for them. How many old men and women live alone? 
How many live in husband-wife households? How many live with one 
married son? How many live with two or more married sons? How many 
live in the homes for the aged? How many live in dharamshalas in pilgrim 
centres like Varanasi and Mathura? 

In closing I would like to suggest that the census authorities should not 
forget sociologists when they organise a meeting of the users of census data. 
They invite demographers, economists and others but not sociologists and 
social anthropologists. We know that our distinguished colleague, Dr. B.K. 
Roy Burman, occupied a high position in the Census of India, but that was 
not sufficient. Sociologists working in universities and research institutes 
should also have been invited. It is only in a recent meeting of data users that 
one sociologist was invited. But there should be place for more sociologists 
and social anthropologists in such meetings. I would suggest that the Indian 
Sociological Society should form a standing committee of competent 
sociologists to interact with the Census of India on a long-term basis so as to 
help generate census data that is sociologically more useful. 
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Symposium 


The Millennium Census of India 2001 
Innovations, Initiatives and Improvements 


M. Vijayanunni 


The next census of India is due to be taken as on 1 March 2001. This will be the 
fourteenth in the uninterrupted series of decennial censuses of India since 1872, 
having just completed its quasquicentenary (125 years) in 1997. While each 
census is a major landmark on its own, the next census coming at the crossroads 
of two millennia will throw up historic benchmark data on the state of the 
nation’s society, economy and demography. It comes at a point of time which 
marks the commencement of not only the next century but also the next 
millennium and hence can be truly described as the Millennium Census. It will 
provide a unique and vital database to measure and calibrate how far India and 
its people have come during the last century and millennium and what will be 
the progress during the coming decades, century and millennium. The census 
will hold a mirror to contemporary society with all its strengths and weaknesses 
and take a faithful snapshot of it. 

A number of innovations and improvements are being planned for the 2001 
Census. Instead of using both the individual slip and household schedule as in 
the 1991 Census which resulted in copying errors and other discrepancies and 
inconsistencies in the raw data between the two different schedules, it is 
proposed to replace the individual slip with the household schedule to be 
canvassed as the only data source at the enumeration stage. It is a fact that there 
are many experienced persons within and outside the census organisation who 
strongly advocate the continued use of the individual slip in preference to the 
household schedule which, because of its big size, they would say is more 
difficult and inconvenient to handle at the canvassing stage in the field and at the 
data entry stage in the office. The individual slip, they would say, is small, 
compact and easy to canvass and handle. In fact the individual slip was ideally 
suited for the manual sorting used in 1951, 1961 and 1971, but not so much for 
sample selection and computer tabulation which has been the practice since 
1981. It ts also not suited for generating household data. More importantly, with 
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the burgeoning population of the country which would rise almost three-fold 
from 36 crore in 1951 to over 101 crore in 2001, the volume of individual slips 
involved at the rate of one per individual will become more and more difficult to 
handle, store and transport. ‘All things considered, it is perhaps time to switch 
back from the individual slip to the household schedule which was in vogue 
during the pre-!941 censuses. 

The census of India is both a full-fledged savsilation and housing census in 
its full sense. The schedules canvassed at the 2001 Census will be the houselist 
and the household schedule. 


The houselist and the housing census 

The houselist is prepared a few months prior to the census enumeration, during 
the house numbering and houselisting operations, and provides the frame for the 
actual enumeration. The houselist will be used to collect data on housing and 
household amenities on a much. larger scale than in the earlier censuses. The 
United Nations Principles and Recommendations (UNP&R) for the housing 
census have also been carefully considered for adoption. 

_ Referring to the selection of topics to be included in a housing census, the 
United Nations highlights the importance of limiting statistical inquiries to the 
collection of data that can be processed and published within a reasonable period 
of time. It recognises that it is customary to conduct a housing and a population 
census as consecutive operations as in India and that the amount of data 
attempted to be collected should not be beyond the capacity of enumerators and 
data-processing facilities so as not to jeopardize the success of the census itself 
by attempting too much. 

The UNP&R advises that the topics to be covered in the housing census 
relating to living quarters, households and buildings should be determined upon 
a balanced consideration of (a) the needs of the country (national as well as 
local) to be served by the census data; (b) the achievement of maximum degree 
of international comparability, both within regions and on a worldwide basis; (c) 
the probable willingness and ability of the public to give adequate information 
on the topics; (d) the technical competence of the enumerators in regard to 
obtaining information on the topics by direct observation; and (e) the total 
national resources available for conducting the census. Due regard should also 
be paid to the usefulness of historical continuity in providing opportunity for a 
comparison of changes over time. Housing censuses should be designed 
primarily to meet national needs, and should any discrepancy exist between 
national needs, regional recommendations and global recommendations, 
national needs should take precedence, followed by regional recommendations 
and finally by global recommendations. 

The census of India has been collecting data on the construction material of 
wails, roofs and floors of buildings, the purpose for which a building is used, the 
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tenure status, number of living rooms, availability of drinking water, electricity 
and toilet facility and fuel used for cooking. In the 1991 Census the economic 
census questionnaire was also canvassed and the data collected was handed over 
to the department of statistics for tabulation. Since the economic census is being 
conducted by the department of statistics separately in 1998, the 2001 census 
will not be required to collect data on enterprises by canvassing the enterprise 
list, as was done at the time of 1990 houselisting operations. 

The year of construction or age of building is an item of information usually 
asked for. However, this information in isolation is not a very accurate or 
reliable index of the condition of the housing stock because that depends on the 
materials and methods of construction and the number of years that the 
buildings would last. Further, in many cases the occupants may not know the 
date of construction. All things considered, it is felt that it would be useful to ask 
a simple and direct question on whether the building is so dilapidated or old as to 
be dismantied. This would bring out data on the most decrepit buildings and 
structures which are in danger or not safe for human habitation and need 
immediate replacement so as to improve the condition of the housing stock. 

Like the Stone Age, Bronze Age and the Iron Age of yore, this is the Plastic 
Age and plastic is being extensively used for shelters in slums and shanties. 
Therefore, plastic has been introduced as one of the items in the list of materials 
of the wall and roof. This will yield useful data on the prevalence of plastic as a 
sheltering material among the poorer sections. 

The availability of bathing facilities and cooking facilities within houses or 
living quarters are two additional items of information proposed to be collected. 
This is in line with the UNP&R and would provide new and useful data. 

Though floor space in living quarters is a suggested item, the UNP&R itself 
recognises that collecting it is difficult; occupants may not know the exact or 
even approximate area of their house; training enumerators to calculate the floor 
space would be complicated and costly, and would result in inaccuracies. In the 
Indian situation this is not a practical proposition. 

Availability of drainage, open or covered, is also proposed to be ascertained 
in the context of the fact that in the absence of proper drainage facilities the 
waste water from households stagnates around the habitations, serving as 
breeding ground for mosquitoes and other insects, causing unhygienic 
conditions and water borne and vector carried epidemic diseases like 
gastroenteritis, cholera, dengue, malaria, and so on. This information is in 
addition to the data on toilet facilities already being collected through the 
houselist. 

The availability of mass communication tools like telephone, radio and 
television, is also proposed to be ascertained. This will provide valuable data to 
assess the outreach of these media throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. 
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The ownership of modes of transport like bicycle for the common man and 
motorised vehicles like scooter, motor cycle, moped, car, jeep and van by the 
middle and upper middle classes are also proposed to be ascertained. This will 
provide another valuable data input for government as well as other interested 
agencies. Ít is not proposed to include computer ownership by households’as an 
item in this inquiry because it is as yet a minuscule segment in India unlike say 
the United States, where more than half the households have a personal 
computer already and the number is steadily growing, or the United Kingdom 
where 29 per cent of the households own home computers. 

For the same reason durable consumer appliances or white goods like 
refrigerators, washing machines, air conditioners, among others, available to the 
household are not proposed to be ascertained. It will be interesting to note that 
with the liberalisation of the economy and booming growth rates in recent years, 
China is planning to collect data on the ownership of such consumer appliances 
by households in the next census. How successful it will be has to be seen. 

It is also proposed to revive the question of collection of data on cultivation 
of land and its tenure status which used to be collected till 1981 and was not 
collected in 1991. This, if cross-classified with woman-headed households, will 
provide gender-based data also. The information on acreage is both difficult to 
collect accurately and compile in any meaningful manner and hence is not being 
attempted. 

Another new item of information ts the poverty status by netting the 
households below a certain income level based on the Planning Commission’s 
most recent estimates and the average household size in the country which is 5.5 
persons, This is expected to provide a rough and ready estimate of the number of 
households below the poverty line in the entire country. 

Thus, the houselist to be canvassed in the year 2000 is expected to throw up 
a wealth of data which will be tabulated on computer and published very 
quickly even before the results of the census enumeration are out. 


The household schedule and the population census 

The household schedule will be the only form canvassed at the census 
enumeration containing all the questions relating to both the household 
particulars and the individual particulars. Maximum use of pre-coding by the 
enumerator will be made. The religion, language and scheduled caste or tribe 
data will be collected for the household as also whether it is male-headed or 
female-headed. These will be indicated by codes and therefore subsequent 
tabulation can be done very quickly. 

The individual particulars collected will include as in the previous censuses, 
name, relationship to the head of the household, sex, age, marital status, mother 
tongue and’ two other languages known, literacy, highest educational level 
passed along with subject, whether attending any educational institution or 
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course including correspondence course, work done last year, details of non- 
workers and work-seekers, migration by birth place and place of residence and 
reason for migration, duration of residence at the present place of living, and in 
the case of women the age at marriage, number of children born and surviving 
and whether any-child was born alive during the last one year. 

Many Indians are now spending long hours for travelling to and from work. 
It is proposed to collect data on commuting to work, for the first time. The 
distance from residence to the place of work, mode of travel and the time taken 
for the travel will be ascertained. This will provide useful information for 
governments and other agencies to assess the requirements of public and other 
transport. The mode of travel will be ascertained as to whether it is by walk, 
bicycle, scooter, motor cycle, moped, other own conveyance like car, or by train, 
bus or other public conveyance. 

With the rapid rise in aged population it is necessary to collect specific data 
on retired persons or more pointedly, on pensioners, that is, those who live on 
pensions, both service pensions and other welfare pensions. Therefore, instead 
of the earlier omnibus category of retired persons, rentiers, and the like, a well- 
defined category of pensioners will be introduced this time without mixing it up 
with dissimilar groups like persons who live on income from rents, interest on 
deposits, dividends, among others, and who may be from any age group and not 
necessarily the elderly. 

There ts a lot of awareness and discussion now about the problems of the 
aged population, with 1999 being declared as the International Year of the Older 
Persons and | October every year being observed as the international day for the 
aged. As a tribute to the aged the census of India will extend the upper limit for 
presentation of data by age to age 80-90 or even to age 100. This will help 
generate disaggregated age-group wise data on the vastly different problems and 
situations of the young old (60 to 69 years), old old (70 to 79 years) and oldest 
old (80+ years). This will help government as well as non-government agencies 
in their endeavours to address the increasing problems of the aged. 

The question on the physically handicapped, which was dropped in the pre- 
independence censuses due to the unreliability of the data collected, was again 
asked in 1981 as a special case in view of the year 1981 being observed as the 
International Year of the Disabled. But the inadvisability of attempting to collect 
this data in India through the census was again proved. The numbers of disabled 
returned for all-India were as follows: totally blind-4.79 lakh; totally dumb-2.77 
lakh; and totally crippled~3.64 lakh; total—11.19 lakh. Contrast this with the 
estimates of actual numbers of disabled in the country. Some estimate the total 
number at 10 per cent of the population, which works out to about ten crore; a 
more conservative estimate is 4 per cent, which works out to four crore. These 
figures will again re-establish the census organisation’s considered view that the 
census is not the right medium through which data collection on the disabled 
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should be attempted. This is a sensitive subject particularly for traditional 
families who would not like to openly refer to it and it becomes embarrassing to 
both the enumerator and the respondent, and hence the severe undercount. 
While the details on the disabled are collected in the USA through the census 
questionnaire, the vital difference is that there the method adopted is self- 
enumeration by an educated public with the questionnaire being filled at home 
confidentially and therefore the information would be furnished more 
completely. The collection of data on the disabled should not be undertaken 
through the medium of census enumeration. 

The issue of enumerating ex-servicemen pensioners, included in 1991 much 
against the advice of the census organisation, is another instance in point on how 
such minuscule data should not be attempted to be collected through a gigantic 
operation like the census. The number of ex-servicemen returned in the census 
was only a portion of the various estimates of ex-servicemen already available: 
for example, about 9 lakh on the basis of identity cards issued; around 58 Jakhs 
as per the Rajya Sainik Boards; and around 11 lakh ex-servicemen pensioners as 
per the figures of the Controller-General of Defence Accounts. The ex- 
servicemen population ts so small and unevenly distributed that attempting to 
collect such data through census enumeration is like looking for a needle in a 
haystack. It is desirable that this and similar questions are not canvassed at the 
2001 Census. 


Data dissemination 
While the publication of the 1991 census data through computer floppies for the 
first time has substantially speeded up the dissemination process and ensured the 
release of data the moment it is finalised in the census office, the delay in the 
printed volumes coming out is solely attributable to the inability of the 
government presses to cope with the work. In fact, the time and effort required 
for printing out census volumes have been considerably shortened now with the 
census organisation supplying camera-ready copies (CRCs) for final printing 
thereby eliminating the processes of composing, proof reading and correcting 
proofs. Hardly a month ts required to print, bind and supply the final copies of 
such CRCs. Manuscripts of census volumes entrusted to the government presses 
in 1993 were still pending execution in 1998 and a total of about 100 volumes 
entrusted during the period from 1993 to 1997 were pending in the different 
government presses. The census has now succeeded in making a breakthrough 
in this unsatisfactory situation by getting clearances from the government for 
arranging alternate printing through private presses and as a result over 50 
census volumes could be printed out during the fast six months alone. 

The setting up of a website on the internet in 1998 has been another 
advance in the dissemination of census data. The website at 
http://www.censusindia.net provides information on what census data are available 
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and where and how to get them. The Intemet Scout Project of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, USA has chosen the censusindia site as a selection in the 
premier-bi-weekly collection of useful internet sites for discerning internets in 
the social sciences based on criteria like depth of content, author, information 
maintenance and presentation. We will be working towards the objective of on- 
line dissemination in due course. 

Expedition of data release is another field in which the next census will bring 
in innovations. The 1991 Census had to reckon with many bottlenecks in data 
processing and tabulation. What compounded the picture was that there was no 
planning for advance tabulation based on a sample. In 1971, advance tabulation 
had been done based on a one per cent sample and the tables based thereon were 
released by 1972, which happened to be the census of India’s centenary year. In 
1981, advance tables based on a 5 per cent sample were released for India and 
for the individual states by 1983. Due to one reason or the other such a decision 
for advance tabulation based on a sample was not taken in 1991, perhaps in the 
expectation that the final tables wiil be ready by 1993 or 1994 on completion of 
the tabulation which was planned in two stages, that is, stage I and stage IL. 
Many things happened to belie this expectation. Delayed governmental 
sanctions for the procurement of the data entry equipment and for the creation of 
posts of data entry operators resulted in delays in installation of the equipment 
and in the staff coming into position in time. Efforts to offset the time so lost by 
entrusting part of the data entry work to private companies did not succeed due 
to poor quality and some of the in-house data entry was also not of adequate 
quality, resulting in such work having to be re-keyed and involving more time. 
A herculean effort was required to steer the 1991 data processing out of this 
maze of complications and bottlenecks. 

The District Census Handbooks containing village and town-wise data for 
each district brought out since 1951 at every census have been much in demand 
by data users but the long time lags in their being printed in1981 and 1991 have 
detracted from their value. Even after the data was made ready by the census 
organisation, long delays were occasioned due to the low priority given to their 
printing by the state government printing presses. It is proposed to revamp the 
procedure of compiling and publishing the District Census Handbooks so as to 
obviate these delays. The amenities data will be collected well in advance of the 
completion of the census enumeration and with the Primary Census Abstracts 
being available quickly thereafter, the District Census Handbooks will be taken 
in hand by the census organisation and brought out immediately after that. 


Prognosis for the 2001 Census 

Better planning in advance can and will ensure timely release of data at the next 
census. Sustained and systematic action and continuity of experienced and 
knowledgeable top echelons are of course a must for the success of this 
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Operation, as was the case in 1961. The efforts at improving the quality of the. 
census have started with the framing of the questions and the design of the 
schedule format. The phraseology of the questions will be made more simple 
and direct. This will facilitate the enumerator in eliciting the required 
information and improving the quality of the responses from the respondents. 
The instruction manual will be substantially simplified and streamlined, 
removing unnecessary verbiage and reducing the bulk. The concepts and 
definitions will be rationalised and expressed in simple language bereft of jargon 
making. it easily comprehensible to the ehumerators, supervisors and other 
census personnel. The message of the census will be carried to every nook and 
corner of the country through extensive publicity measures so that every citizen 
of the country is aware and prepared to furnish the data when the enumerator 
approaches. All measures will be taken to improve the quality of the census and 
the data set. The design of the schedules and the abstraction and compilation. 
procedure for 2001 are being formulated with the objective of speedy release of 
data. The substantially reduced time periods proposed for the release of data of 
the 2001 Census through careful advance planning and expeditious processing 
procedures are indicated below. 


Census 2001 
e Houselist tables One year 
e Provisional totals One week 
e Primary Census Abstracts Three months 
e District Census Handbooks One year 
e Advance tables Eight months 
èe Detailed tables Two to three years 


These are not just wishes or dreams but definite, achievable AS based ona 
-realistic and workable plan of action. 

The term millennium has two meanings: the 1000th year and a period of 
good government, great happiness and prosperity. Let us look forward to a 
period when all is well with the census so that the millennium census can live up 
to the appellation in both senses of the term. 


Symposium 


Indian Census and the Social Reality 


Mahendra K. Premi 


Indian census authorities have been collecting demographic, social, and 
economic data right from the first modern census held in 1872. The 2001 
Census would be the fourteenth in the series. The scope and the nature of 
data that have been collected in various censuses have been modified on 
the basis of the societal requirements from time to time. Demographic 
data generally relate to sex, age, marital status, fertility and migration; 
the economic questions provide the extent and nature of work 
participation in the Indian economy; and the social questions relate to 
literacy and educational attainment, mother tongue and other languages 
known, religion and caste, and so on. There is information on the type of 
house in which a household lives and its amenities like potable drinking 
water, toilet, and electricity available within the premises, type of fuel 
used for cooking, and the like. The tabulation of these data, cross- 
classified with other relevant variables produces a mine of information 
which the social scientists can use. 

The Indian census presents the tabulated data in the following series: 
(1) A Series: General population tables; (2) B Series: General economic 
tables; (3) C Series: Social and cultural tables; (4) D Series: Migration 
tables; (5) F Series: Fertility tables; (6) H Series: Tables on households and 
housing amenities; (7) SC-Series: Special tables for scheduled castes; (8) 
ST-Series: Special tables on scheduled tribes. While many of the tables 
presented in different series directly or indirectly bring out the social 
perspectives, I am concentrating here on the (1) social and cultural tables, 
(2) tables on households and housing amenities, and (3) special tables on 
the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. It is noteworthy that tabulations 
from one census to another have differed to a certain extent as is clear from 
their comparison from 1961 to 1991. Certain tables in the social and 
cultural series have remained common from one census to the other like 
the ones on age, sex and marital status;age, sex and level of education 
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of the total population and those living in urban areas; single year age 
returns; mother tongue; bilingualism; religion and household 
composition. A new. question was added in the 1981 Census on 
‘attending school/college’ which was repeated in the 1991 Census. 
Consequently, an additional table was generated in both these censuses 
giving information on ‘population (aged 5-16) by single year of age, sex, 
school attendance and economic activity’. The details of household 
composition have changed substantially in the 1991 Census compared to 
the earlier censuses. This last table, however, is not yet available to data 
users as it is still under compilation. There have been similar 
classificatory changes in a few more tables from one census to another. 

It can be easily visualised from the set of tables generated in these 
four series that they bring into sharp focus different aspects of the social 
reality of the Indian population. For example, by ‘combining the 
information on the type of housing structure, that is, if it is kuchcha 
(temporary), the non-availability of potable drinking water, toilet 
facilities and electricity within the premises, and use of cow-dung cakes 
as fuel, Bose has developed a misery index and has considered such 
households as most miserable. In contrast; if a household is living in a 
puccta (permanent) structure, has potable drinking water, toilet and 
electricity within the household, and has been using gas or electricity as 
fuel for cooking, such a household is considered to have no misery. The 
districts and tehsils have been classified utilising household level data 
from most miserable to least miserable on a 100 point scale to indicate 
the level of misery that brings out a form of social reality of one type. 

Ít is noteworthy that the Indian census tabulates certain information 
only down to the village level, while most of it is avatlable at the 
district/tehsil level. The other sources of data like the national level 
sample surveys give information only at the national and state levels. If 
one wants to examine any disaggregation of population data below the 
state level one has to depend only on census publications. For example, 
we take the data on literacy and educational attainment, religion, 
language or mother tongue, scheduled castes and tribes, on its face value 
as representing social reality and utilise it for policy planning. In 
contrast, data on economic activity both of men and women, particularly 
of women, has been challenged quite often, as this has been compared 
with the National Sample Survey (NSS) estimates or otherwise. For 
example, when the 1991 Census gave female work force participation 
rate in Punjab as merely 4.4 per cent in contrast to the national average 
of 22.3 per cent, there were question marks on this meagre figure. It was 
in this context that we conducted a study in Patiala and Sangrur districts 
of Punjab. We observed that in the villages of these two districts with a 
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minimum population of 500 persons, around 15 per cent of the villages 
reported zero female participation rate and another 45 per cent recorded 
this participation to be between zero and one per cent. Obviously, in 
villages with a zero participation rate either the enumerator did not seek 
information on the females’ economic activity or the respondents told 
him that none of their females were doing anything other than household 
work, In villages where the participation rate was between zero and one 
per cent, it seems that the enumerators and the respondents interpreted 
‘work’ only in the sense of regular employment (Society for Applied 
Research in Humanities n.d.). Such problems can be observed in the 
census data when examined against well established fact(s). 

With the above background, one may like to examine the additional 
data that needs to be collected in the 2001 Census and the tabulations 
generated to bring out the social reality more clearly, especially from the 
gender perspective. This would be done by (1) raising some conceptual 
issues, (2) data needs, and (3) additional tabulations. 


Conceptual Issues 


Work concept: In respect to the concept of work, it has been 
occasionally suggested that it should cover all activities of men and 
women that form part of the National Accounts Statistics. A wide range 
of subsidiary activities of women and children such as livestock tending, 
kitchen gardening, collection of fuel, fruits, roots, and so on, processing 
of materials within the household, self-provision of fuel like dung-cake 
making and fodder collection, and creation of fixed assets, like 
construction of hut/house, at present get overlooked and subsumed under 
housework. It is, therefore, important that the question of extending the 
production boundaries, particularly in the context of the system of 
national accounts, be examined thoroughly. 

Main and marginal workers: The Census Organisation introduced the 
category of ‘marginal worker’ in the 1981 Census that was followed in 
the same manner in the 1991 Census also. The dividing line between the 
main and marginal worker has been drawn on the basis of work for 183 
days or less. A question has been raised as to whether a person joining a 
regular job just five months (or even 15 days) before the census count 
should be treated as a main worker or a marginal worker. It is high time 
that attention ts paid to refine the concept of main and marginal work to 
capture the true spirit behind it, or this distinction is altogether deleted. 
Minimum age of workers: The Indian census does not prescribe the 
minimum age for recording a person as a worker while most other 
countries do. The justification for not prescribing minimum age is that 
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this captures the reality of child labour. The data for the 1981 and the 
199} censuses on child workers by single year age show very few child 
workers aged 5 or six. For example, they totalled just 1,92,911 in the 
199] Census, or a mere 6 per 10,000 of the total working population. It 
is, therefore, suggested that India prescribe the minimum age as 7 years 
(as in the case of literacy in the 1991 Census) and obtain the work 
participation rates for the population aged 7 and above. This would be in 
line with literacy rates. 

Non-workers: In India, as little over 75 per cent of the women are 
classified as non-workers. It is important to know of their activities in a 
realistic manner. In fact, some categories of non-work include activities 
which are productive or result in investment in human resources and are 
socially more desirable (Kundu and Premi 1992). 

In the census classification, work is given priority over non-work; 
individuals reporting work any time during the year are considered main 
or marginal workers and not non-workers. A regular student, even if 
he/she has worked for a few days, is classified under this concept as 
worker and not student (Controller of Publications 1997: 46f). In the 
1991 Census as in the previous census, non-workers have been divided 
into seven categories: (1) household duties, (2) students (3) dependents, 
(4) retired persons or rentiers, (5) beggars, and the like (6) inmates of 
institutions, and (7) other non-workers. 

One can clearly see that the above categories have been obtained by 
using two different criteria. The first criterion is, how does a person 
relate to society? For example, (1) as a student, (11) as a retired person, 
rentier, and so on, (ili) as a beggar, vagrant, or (iv) as an inmate of a jail, 
or a mental or charitable institution? While these four categories are 
taken as mutually exclusive, it is not clear how in practice a person with 
multiple involvement 1s to be classified. For example, it is not clear how 
a student or a retired person begging for his livelihood, or a girl who 1s a 
full time student but is also engaged in household chores is to be 
classified. Is this classification to be done on the basis of time disposition 
or do certain categories have priority over the others? (Kundu and Premi 
1992), | 

The second criterion used in the classification of non-workers seems 
to be on how a person relates himself/herself to other members of the 
household; how he or she is being designated, as (v) household worker, 
or (vi) a dependent otherwise? Since the two classification systems are 
based on two different criteria, there is every likelihood of considerable 
overlapping (ibid.1992). 

It is noteworthy that in the 1961 Census the category ‘dependent’ 
was defined to include infants and toddlers, old persons and those 
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physically handicapped who were unable to take care of themselves, 
rather than dependence in the economic and social sense. In the 
subsequent censuses, the category was, however, enlarged to include also 
‘abiebodied persons who cannot be categorized in any other category of 
non-workers but are dependent on others’. If such a person who is 
dependent on others for subsistence is seeking work, he/she should then 
be classified under ‘others’ rather than ‘dependent’ (Controller of 
Publications 1997: 47f). 

Persons seeking work: This takes us to another issue. Should the 
persons seeking work (first time or subsequently) be the ‘residual’ 
category of non-workers or should they be given preference over other 
categories of non-work? This may be one of the reason for recording of 
low unemployment rates in the census. One may examine the 
implications of giving preference to the category of ‘seeking/available 
for work’ over other categories of non-work. 


Nature of Data to be Collected 


Household schedule 

It may be recalled that a special Household Schedule was canvassed in 
the 1961 Census along with the /ndividual Slip during 10-28 February 
1961. Information was collected on land under cultivation, land leased in 
or leased out for cultivation, nature of household industry and workers in 
cultivation or household industry separately as (1) male and female 
household members, and (11) hired workers. Part H of this schedule 
related to ‘Census Population Record’ and was filled after obtaining 
information in the Individual Slips. A whole set of household economic 
tables based on household schedules was generated at that time and 
published as Part III of the ‘Publication Programme’. 

It may be recalled that the 1961 Census recorded a much higher 
male and female work participation rate (WPR) than the 1951 Census or 
any other census thereafter. 

Considering the fact that there have been several programmes 
related to land holding, land consolidation, and recognition of women’s 
rights on land, it would be the most opportune time to canvas a 
‘household schedule’ similar to the one canvassed in 1961, with 
appropriate modifications. For example, it should record if the household 
head is a male or a female; if the land possessed by the household is 
registered in one name or in more than one name, and the name and sex 
of the holders. This will help in estimating the average land holding by a 
household and changes therein compared to 1961. This will also help to 
find out the land possessed by female-headed households and the share 
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of women tn land holding, if any, in other households. This ts a very 
important dimension of the agrarian social system. 

While collecting data on household industry, animal husbandry may 
be made explicit by adding this category and information may also be 
collected whether milk/milk products are being -sold.; This way the 
animal husbandry sector would be fully covered and one would also be 
able to know the involvement of female family members in this activity. 
In the study entitled Women, work and the census in Punjab it was 
observed that most adult women were associated with the activities 
related to livestock tending (SARH n.d.). It is hoped that by making 
‘animal husbandry’ explicit, the census would capture the reality of 
female employment in a much better way. 


Enterprise schedule 

The ‘houselisting schedule’ introduced in the 1961 Census also collected 
information on enterprises, that is, the (1) name of the establishment or 
proprietor, (2) name of product(s), repair or servicing undertaken, (3) 
average number of persons employed daily in the last week (including 
proprietor, or household members, if working), and (4) kind of fuel or 
power, in case machinery was used. Data on enterprises have been 
collected in all the censuses since then. The following tables have been 
generated in the 1991 Census based on ‘Enterprises Schedule’. As can be 
easily seen from the annexed schedule or the list of, tables, gender 
perspectives did not emerge in any of the four censuses. 


E.l Number of enterprises and number of persons usually working, 
1990. 

E.2 Number of enterprises classified as agricultural and non- 
agricultural and number of es usually working (rural and 
urban combined). 

E.3 Number of the enterprises. classified as agricultural and non- 
agricultural and number of persons usually working in rural 
areas. 

E.4 Number of enterprises classified as agricultural and non- 
agricultural and number of persons usually working in urban 
areas, 

E.5 Number of enterprises without premises, those which are 
perennial, those that do not have power and whether owned 
privately (rural and urban combined). 

E.6 Number of enterprises without premises, those which are 
perennial, those that do not have power and whether owned 
privately in rural areas. 
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E.7 Number of enterprises without premises, those which are 
perennial, those that do not have power and whether owned 
privately in urban areas. 

E.8 Total number of own-account enterprises, establishments and 
number of hired persons usually working (rural and urban 
combined). 

E.9 Total number of own-account enterprises, establishments and 
number of hired persons usually working in rural areas. 

E.!0Total Number of own-account enterprises, establishments and 
number of hired persons usually working in urban areas. 


As more and more women are managing enterprises both in the 
formal and informal sectors, it is important to collect and tabulate this 
data separately for male and female entrepreneurs. In this respect, óne 
would like to know the number and nature of female-headed enterprises; 
and the impact of such schemes as DWCRA, TRYSEM, IRDP, Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana, and Prime Minister’s Rozgar Yojna. One may also like 
to know the impact of globalisation on women’s entry into business and 
professions. 


Individual slip 

In the Indian population census the ‘Individual Slip’ has been the most 
important data collection tool as it provides information on demographic, 
social and economic characteristics at the individual level. 

Recording of skills: One of the characteristic features of the Indian 
population is that a large population of illiterate people possess 
extraordinary skills of one type or the other. There is, however, no record 
of the skills of the people in the Indian census. It is suggested that a 
question may be added in the form like, ‘Do you posses any skill(s) for 
earning your livelihood?’ Up to two most important skills of a person 
may be recorded in the census. As these skills provide them employment, 
classification of the working population, according to the skill(s) 
possessed, would be very useful. This may also help netting of female 
workers to a greater extent. It is noteworthy in this regard that the NSS in 
its fiftieth round (1993-94) included a question on skills acquired. Type 
of skills considered were typist, stenographer, fisherman, miner, 
quarryman, spinner including charkha (spinning wheel) operator, 
weaver, tailor, cutter, shoemaker, cobbler, carpenter, mason, bricklayer, 
moulder, machineman, fitter, die-maker, welder, blacksmith, goldsmith, 
silversmith, electrician, repairer of electronic goods, motor vehicle 
driver, tractor driver, boatman, potter, nurse, midwife, basket-maker, 
wicker product maker, toy maker, brick-maker, tile-maker, bidi-maker, 
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book-binder, barber, mud house builder and thatcher, others (Central 
Statistical Organisation 1997: 16). Besides the above, there would be 
several other trades like scissor-making, knitting, papad making, ban 
making, dung-cake making, oil extraction, cycle repair, auto repair, 
repair of various electrical and non-electrical equipment, electric coil 
winder, paper. making, cloth printing, fireworks making, kite making, 
among others. The various skills need to be categorised in manageable 
categories before generating various tables. This would require necessary 
modifications in the tabulation plan. 

Data on other backward classes: With the Supreme Court decision 
regarding reservations in jobs and institutions of higher learning for the 
‘other backward classes’ (OBCs) as well, it would be imperative to 
collect separate data by sex for each of the OBCs like those collected and 
tabulated for the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. These tabulations 
should provide information by rural/urban residence, gender, age and 
marital status, literacy and educational attainment, attending school or 
not for children 5-19 years and economic activity. 


Tabulation of Census Data 


It is well recognised that every effort is made in the Indian ‘census to 
generate as many tables as possible with a rural/urban and male/female 
break down. Where necessary, specific tables are generated regarding 
women, for example, Table B-13 classifies female workers by industrial 
category and marital status. There are, however, certain areas where one 
does not have the necessary information that can be quite useful to 
understand the social and economic reality. The following tables are 
suggested in this regard: 


|. Female-headed households by age and marital’ status of the 
household head and size of the household. | 

2. Household size cross-classified by number of female workers. 

3. Industrial category of the female head, if she is recorded as a 
worker. | 

. Industrial category of single working women. 

. Agricultural labour households cross-classified by'the number of 
female workers. (This table may help in assessing the extent of 
poverty.) 

6. Labour migration and female participation in economic activity. 
(This will help in assessing the impact of male migration on 
women’s economic activity.) 

7. Main workers classified by age, sex and skill. 


tA J> 
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8. Marginal workers classified by age, sex and skill. 
9. Household composition by sex and age of the household head. 


It is noteworthy that the Indian census has been cross classifying religion 
by rural/urban residence and by sex, and has been publishing this data 
down to the tehsil/town level. A number of academicians, administrators 
and politicians have urged on the Census Organisation to publish data on 
religion, cross-classtfied with various social and economic characteristics. The 
Census Organisation, however, has been taking recourse to 
confidentiality. It ts urged that data on religion be cross-classified by 
rural/urban residence, sex and by various demographic, social and 
economic characteristics. 

As suggested earlier, if it is decided to canvass a household schedule 
inquiring about the land holdings and tables generated similar to those 
published in 1961 (Annexure 3) with whatever modifications seem 
necessary a comparison with the 1961 Census tables and those available 
from the ‘Agricultural Census’ would provide valuable information on 
the nature of shift in the size of land holding and tenure status. If these 
tables were to be generated with a male and female breakdown of the 
household head, one would know the extent of land holding among 
women. 

From the Enterprise Schedule one may get information about the 
proportion of self-managed enterprises and those which have hired 
labour/employees. Tabulation can be done by gender of the owner, type 
of industry, business or service rendered by size of employment. 

Following the practice of the 1971 and 1981 censuses, the office of 
the Registrar General and Census Commissioner, India, may generate 
advance tables from an appropriate sample at the national level for 
important characteristics so that this data becomes available in 2001 
itself. These tables should give male and female breakdown of the 
tabulated information. 
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Symposium 


Caste and the Census 


Satish Deshpande 


Having been asked to speak on the question of caste in relation to the 
Indian census, I was reminded of Professor D. P. Mukerji’s striking 
description of his own intellectual career as being marked by ‘a series of 
reluctances’. For it seems to me that we sociologists have, by and large, 
displayed a marked reluctance to consider seriously the possibility of 
including caste in the census. This appears to be a curious and somewhat 
contradictory attitude, given that caste has been among the core 
concerns—indeed, perhaps the central concern—of Indian sociology and 
anthropology. 

Why are we so reluctant to consider ways of generating more data on 
what is clearly a bread and butter question for our profession? I would 
like to suggest two preliminary answers to this question: first, an implicit 
distinction between ‘representing’ and ‘intervening’ (to borrow the title 
of Ian Hacking’s book); and second, issues of scale and modality. 
Sociologists have been quite eager to study caste, to ‘represent’ it in 
different ways; but they also seem to avoid anything that looks like an 
‘intervention’ in caste issues—such as the proposal to include it in the 
census. Moreover, given their strong tilt towards anthropology, most 
Indian sociologists seem to be diffident about macro (or large-scale) data 
collection, especially when it is to be done by the state. 

I believe that such attitudes are ultimately unjustified and that they 
cannot survive a careful examination of the explicit and implicit 
reasoning behind them. Although it is my personal opinion that caste 
ought to be—indeed, must be—included in the census, I will not try to 
defend this position here. Instead, I will confine myself to a critique of 
the main arguments against the inclusion of caste. 

Opposition to a caste-inclusive census seems to be based on three sets 
of criteria: (a) technical considerations, which have to do with the 
difficulties of measuring so complex a phenomenon; b) pragmatic 
considerations, about the possible social-political consequences of 
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attempting a caste census; and finally c) moral considerations, which 
offer the strongest justification for excluding caste. I will briefly consider 
each of these in turn. 


Technical arguments 

This set of arguments contends that we simply cannot measure caste in 
the census. Most people have a polyvalent (rather than a single, 
invariant) caste identity, and will respond in many different context- 
driven ways when asked to name their caste. The sheer numbers involved 
. would be unmanageable—even a relatively. small region can have 
hundreds of castes and sub-castes. There will be formidable obstacles to 
aggregation of caste data across regions, states and especially nationally, 
and so on. | 

The difficulties involved in adding caste to an already gigantic 
enterprise like the Indian Census—the largest such exercise in the world 
—can hardly be exaggerated. However, the mere presence of difficulties 
is not an argument against the attempt to enumerate caste: we must 
believe that these difficulties will be insurmountable, or that they will so 
seriously compromise the data so as to make it unusable. Neither of these 
propositions can be defended, as the history of the census itself shows. 
There have always been problems with data, but in several instances 
demographers, economists,- statisticians and other social scientists have 
been able to devise ways and means of tackling these problems and 
refining the data. Notable examples are the data on occupation 
(particularly the question of agricultural labour) and especially the issue 
. of the ‘invisibility’ of women’s work. The Indian efforts to deal with 
. these problems are among the best examples of such work in the world. I 
am sure that. we can make similar efforts to contain and manage the 
undoubtedly difficult problems that will be encountered. Moreover, a 
judicious. mix of statistically conservative measures (such as limiting 
aggregation to the state level) and more innovative strategies (such as a 
- greater emphasis on area-specific processing of caste data based on the 
existing information base) could help maximise the utility of the data. 
Finally, where the 2000 Census is concerned, it is important to remember 
that.the census commissioner himself has repeatedly affirmed that the 
task is feasible, and that the commission is fully prepared to collect caste 
data should the government so decide. 

At a different level, it is odd that the practitioners of such avowedly 
‘interpretive sciences as anthropology and sociology should be so 
afflicted by positivist anxiety about the ‘truthfulness’ of census data. We 
- know that our informants, interviewees and respondents are not merely 
passive beings, and that their interpretations of what we are doing 
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significantly influence our ethnographic or sociological descriptions and 
analyses; but we also know that this does not make our data meaningless 
or unusable. Why then are we so dismayed by comparable problems in 
the census? The obvious answers may seem to lie in the scale and 
modality of the census, both of which are surely vastly different from 
that of an anthropological or sociological study. But closer examination 
should make it clear that questions of scale or modality do not change the 
fundamental problems inherent in collecting social statistics: our 
instruments remain imperfect and unavoidably enmeshed in ‘feedback’ 
problems, no matter what the scale or the particular modalities involved. 
However, the strategies devised to deal with these problems must indeed 
be context-specific, and we will need to design them specifically for the 
conditions in which census operations are conducted. But this ts still a far 
cry from giving up the battle before it is begun. 


Pragmatic considerations 

Behind the technical reasons areusually some set of practical-political 
considerations against the inclusion of caste, considerations which better . 
capture the concern with the scale and modality of the census. Unlike the 
usual] social-scientific studies, the census is a statutory exercise backed 
by the authority of the state. Thus, census data carries—and, more 
important, seen to carry—legitimacy and legal status wholly different 
from any academic study. That is why the inclusion of caste may lead to 
widespread social tensions and serve to exacerbate already high levels of 
inter-caste rivalries. Moreover, mobilisation around this issue (in 
expectation of future community gains of some sort) may result in 
systematic attempts to influence caste returns by interfering with 
enumerators or pre-priming respondents with rehearsed responses. 

While it is legitimate to worry that a caste census may deepen social 
divisions, this worry has to be placed alongside the massive and 
undeniable truth that such divisions have prospered during the last fifty 
years despite the absence of caste enumeration (beyond the scheduled 
castes and tribes). When contextualised in this manner, ‘this problem 
becomes something to be watched rather than an argument for 
abandoning caste enumeration. In fact, it can also be argued that 
authoritative and detailed information on caste numbers and disparities 
will be helpful in combating the fanciful projections of vested interests. 
Moreover, we also need to face up to the fact that if data tampering 
occurs on a Scale large enough to influence census totals, then this points 
to the pre-existence of a real and important social phenomenon—we can 
hardly blame the census for this. We must remember that the census by 
itself cannot automatically provide any group with any ‘benefits’: a 
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social movement must be launched to pressurise the state and political 
parties to provide them. If caste identities or organisations are strong 
enough and popular enough to be able to effect this, then they must be 
reckoned with, not pretended away. However imperfect they may be, 
census data is still the logical first step in devising social policies to deal 
with such situations. 


Moral issues 

At the heart of the reluctance about caste 1s the widely shared moral- 
ethical conviction that, regardless of any technical or pragmatic 
considerations, we should not try to collect caste data. This conviction 
seems to be the product of three distinct features. 

First, there is the feeling, particularly strong among liberal social 
scientists who are usually from an upper caste background, that caste is 
an unjust anachronism that should be abolished. This frequently gets 
translated into a more general condemnation of ali caste identities as 
retrogressive, especially among left or liberal, upper caste intellectuals. 
Second, there are the research findings (of Bernard Cohn, Arjun 
Appadurai, Sudipta Kaviraj, Rahmi Pant or Richard Saumarez-Smith, for 
example) which establish the constitutive role of official social statistics: 
institutions like the census convert formerly fluid or ‘fuzzy’ communities 
into ‘enumerated’ and rigidly codified ones, and caste gets 
‘substantialised’ (turned into a substance) in this process. Thus, social 
statistics do not merely reflect reality, they help create it. The third factor 
follows from the first two: it consists of the reiteration that social 
scientists may ‘represent’ social reality, but they ought not to ‘intervene’ 
in it. If the census helps substantialise previously fluid caste identities, 
then we should keep caste out of it, both because we should not be 
interventionists and because caste in particular is something we would 
like to abolish. 

These arguments against caste data are surely stronger than either the 
technical or pragmatic ones, and they need careful consideration. To 
begin with, we must recognise that we need to measure precisely those 
things that we mean to abolish—or else we risk mistaking censorship for 
abolition. If we are serious about our opposition to the injustice of caste, 
then we must track it meticulously to check on our progress in 
overcoming it. This means collecting data on caste and inequality in the 
most general sense, including especially economic and social inequality. 
While the census itself may not provide us with all the data we need for 
this purpose, it will be an invaluable reference point. Finally, it is 
important to keep in mind the asymmetries of caste—it may be a 
progressive step if persons from an upper caste background want to 
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suppress or repudiate their caste identity, but we cannot assume that 
everyone else will also feel the same. It should not surprise us if the 
oppressed castes particularly, but also all others which have been at a 
relative disadvantage in the caste system, develop strongly positive caste 
identities. 

As for the argument that the very act of measurement leads to the 
solidification and perhaps even the ‘invention’ of the variable measured, 
we must remember that this argument was aimed mainly at primordialist 
or essentialist descriptions of communities. Thus, demonstrating the 
social construction of community identity helped undermine 
explanations based on innate racial or cultural characteristics, among 
others. Moreover, because official statistics and records often survive 
beyond the historical period in which they are collected while the details 
of the social processes within which they gained meaning are frequently 
lost, there is in-built tendency to exaggerate the importance of the former 
in relation to the latter. In other words, while statistics may act as 
catalysts in precipitating community identity, they can do so only as part 
of an ongoing social process. It is this process that is critical: if it is 
present, statistics and other symbolic aids will be invented if they do not 
already exist; if it is absent, then statistics will have no effect. 

Coming finally to the opposition between ‘representing’ and 
‘intervening’, it should be clear from the theoretical developments of the 
last two decades that the distinction is an unviable one. All 
representations are also interventions, though they may be different in 
scale, modality, or specific effects. Indeed, even the choice of not 
collecting caste data is an intervention. The option of representing 
without intervening 1s simply not available. It is important to note that 
the census has been having an effect on the social evolution of such 
categories as religion and language—the complex careers within the 
census of ‘Hindu’ religion and ‘Hindi’ language are particularly good 
examples. If we have been able to live with these effects, and if they 
have produced no serious demands for the exclusion of religion or 
language from the census, why should we assume that caste-——which is as 
much, if not more, of a social reality—will be any different? 

Let me reiterate, by way of conclusion, that I have not tried to present 
any positive arguments for the inclusion of caste. Rather, I have tried to 
demonstrate that the arguments against the inclusion of caste are not as 
strong as they may seem to be. 

I must say also that while I am personally in favour of its inclusion, I 
have no doubt that caste will prove to be a messy and difficult issue to 
deal with in the context of the census. Also, the mere existence of data 
need not necessarily lead to any policy initiatives; even if such initiatives 
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are undertaken, they may not be particularly successful, as the experience 
with the scheduled castes and tribes shows. A caste-incluSive census is 
surely not a matter of joy or pride; but it is a social imperative that social 
scientists cannot ignore. That is why I believe that we as a profession 
should try to overcome our long-standing and deep-rooted reluctance 
about collecting macro-data on caste. 


NOTE: All four papers belonging to the section on ‘Symposium: Census and 
Social Reality’ above were originally presented at the symposium on ‘Indian 
Census and Social Reality’ at the XXVth All-India Conference of the Indian 
Sociological Society, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh, 17-19 December 
1998, 


Viewpoints and Comments 


The State, Nation and Nuclearisation 


Brij Raj Chauhan 


The round table deliberations on the state, nation and nuclearisation have 
focused upon India's place in relation to its immediate neighbours, the 
civilisational conflicts and values, and the relationship of science and 
morality. Mention has been made of the inadequacy of information, and 
the need for greater interaction between social scientists and the state. To 
begin with, let it be stated that sociologists in India with their inbuilt 
speciality for micro studies find themselves on difficult terrain when 
dealing with macro and global issues, and need a new orientation in 
order to question such issues. Besides the skills in dealing with the 
information base at that level, and linking the same to the theoretical 
concerns——specially from the Indian perspective as an equal partner in 
universal discourse—there is the need for a sort of reorganisation of our 
subject and the way it is developed and taught. Within these limitations, 
some beginnings can be made in terms of bringing our existing 
knowledge to bear on the theme under consideration, hoping that greater 
advances will take place in the process. 

Let us begin with a look at what social scientists who follow the 
materialistic interpretation of history have to tell us on India’s 
confrontations with the other powers. We are told time and again that 
Indian armies faced defeat when confronted by invaders, as the latter had 
command over superior technology and its management, even though 
commitment to the cause, valour and sacrifice of the former were never. in. 
doubt. At one time, it was the horse and its efficient mobility that made the 
difference, then the use of iron tools, and later gunpowder that tilted the 
balance in favour of the invaders. The three jauhars (mass immolations) of 
Chittorgarh are clear reminders of the supreme sacrifice at the hands of 
woman whose male counterparts were engaged in certain encounters with 
death, the classic example of altruistic suicide noted by Durkheim. 
Akbar's armies clinched the issue in their favour through the use of 
gunpowder delivered from an improvised launching pad, mohar magri, 
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in building which one mohar ((a monetary denomination) was supposed 
to have been paid per bucketful of mud to raise a hillock (magri). Later, 
as this power came through the sea route, and a corresponding 
reorganisation of armed forces took place, further inroads leading to 
colonisation became evident. When the British mode of training was 
imparted to Indian soldiers, they too became a force to be reckoned with in 
struggles in Iran. Marx (22 July 1853) had this to say about the newly 
acquired capacity of the Indian army; ‘The native army organized and 
trained by the British drill sergeant, was the sine qua non of Indian self 
emancipation and of India ceasing to be the prey of the first foreign 
intruder.” To my mind, India has learnt the lessons of history, and in the 
modern context opted for nuclearisation precisely with that objective. 

Mention has been made of the statement of the inventor of the atom 
bomb that he was providing only a technological answer to a technical 
question; and by implication suggesting that science and scientific 
advancements had acquired an amoral posture. There is the other side to 
it as well—science itself being a great moral force questioning the 
explanations attributed ‘to magic, faith and authority by those who say: 
‘The state! I am the state.’ This liberating role of science also called for 
pain and sacrifice on the part of those who said the earth moves around 
the sun (a fact hailed later as the Copernican revolution), on the part of 
the doctor who had to-perform an inoculation on himself, not to mention 
what Galileo had to undergo. Insofar as moral and ethical foundations are 
concerned, Durkheim, tn conjunction with other intellectuals of his. age, 
had emphasized the moral order as the prime concern of sociological 
inquiries as well as the discovery of the secular base outside the faith so 
as to look for some moral refreshment for a soeiety which had begun to 
lose its norms. 

- The question of nuciearisation engulfing society has oe raised. Let 
it be given an alternate look. How does any scientific development 
manage to engulf society? A look at what happened in the US since 1957 
is necessary. Yuri Gagarin’s space trips around the world advertised the 
fact that the US had become second in scientific advancement in the 
world. Chancellor Seaborg of the University of California (a- Nobel 
Laureate who had discovered unstable elements beyond the classical 92), 
was made chairman of the atomic energy commission; President 
Kennedy announced, ‘We have to put the man on the moon in 10 years’; 
in the case of experiments at the University of California:by professors in 
conjunction with their research scholars in the cyclotron turned critical, 
knowledge was passed on to M.Sc classes within two years, to B.Sc 
levels within four years, and in six years to the High school level. That 
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was how the educational system was geared up to face new tasks as 
nuclear physicists acquired top positions in the social strata. If the 
Pokhran experiment had similarly seized the imagination of Indian 
society, a willingness to get committed to new ways of teaching ought to 
have pervaded our universities by now, and channels of dissemination, 
with an insistence on zero degree of tolerance of inefficiency in matters 
pertaining to science and society should have been institutionalised, 
instead of the nth degree of tolerance of inefficiency. 

In regard to the loss of that moral fibre for which India had been 
known from the times of Buddha to Gandhi, it may be mentioned that the 
calibre of these two revered figures was derived not from state policies, 
but in offering alternatives to them, in large-scale mobilisation, and in 
practicing something like ‘experiments with the truth’ before preaching it 
to others. Simple lip-service to experiments with truth will not succeed. 
Plans and investments on a major scale in the non-governmental sphere 
are needed; and if that takes place fresh initiatives can yield greater 
results. Insofar as the state is concerned, it has a duty to protect itself 
against all odds, if the goal of ‘Indian self-emancipation and of India 
ceasing to be the prey of the first foreign intruder’ has to be realised. The 
lessons of history and of Pokhran II need to be taken seriously at a wider 
level, and the traditional weakness of making caste the specialist in 
defence should not be repeated. To the call by sociologists to get 
concerned with these questions my answer is; concern, yes, but 
uniformity in response, no; and to the charge that great ambiguity 
persists in our ways of thinking, the answer would be that the 
ambiguities of any society will be reflected in the works of those who are 
charged with understanding that ambiguity—the very stuff of 
sociology——-and different perspectives will help reduce the haze. 


Viewpoints and Comments 


Nation-State and Nuclearisation 


Ashok Kaul 


The nation-state and nuclearisation context has an explicit reference to 
the historical assemblage of European history, that was thought to be 
realised through the Modern Project. The Modern Project was a triumph 
of European centrality that included ‘the combination of rationality, 
territorial expansion, innovation, state formation and militarization’. 
With the spread of European institutions promoted by colonisation, 
power was socially organised through the formulations of maps, and 
militarisation became its essential component. The territorial state 
became an incipient of modernity and nationalism, its ‘appropriate 
identity’ being drawn from the elements of monoculture. This system got 
extended in the decolonised states at a historical juncture, at a time when 
the world was ravaged and balanced by the bipolarity of Right and Left. 
The dreadful events of the thirties and forties, activated by nationalisms 
and expansionism, also witnessed the creation of the atom bomb, the 
Holocaust and advanced militarisation. Consequently, it gave emergence 
to the Cold War. The Cold War divided the world into two superpower 
blocs led by the USA and the USSR. The NATO alliance was formed in 
1949 and the Warsaw Pact in 1955. And a few countries, led by India, 
joined the Non-Aligned Movement. In this way, geopolitical 
considerations and the superpowers’ strategic interests promoted the 
advance weaponisation programme, including  nuclearisation. 
Expansionism, tnterpreted as power and resource, led to, first, wars 
between nation-states, and then between the capitalist and socialist state 
systems of the Cold War era. 

The dialectic has run its course. While modernity was expected to 
produce a civil society through the agency of a nation-state, it instead 
brought ‘unprecedented condensation of cruelty’, marked by the 20th 
century genocides. The power of monocultures was hence questioned, as 
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it meant exclusion of large chunks of society. The result was the collapse of 
functionalism in the sixties and the demise of Marxism in the eighties. 
Subsequently, it led to the end of bipolarity and to the Cold War. The end of - 
the Cold War opened up the world, and mass migrations took place towards 
the capitalist West. As the Cold War receded in the past, capitalism, with its 
pattern of dominance through information technology, trade and travel, knit 
the world together. This brought about a terminal rupture in the nation-state 
project. .With the weakening control of the nation-state, loyalties started 
shifting and society started finding its reference beyond the boundaries of a 
nation-state. Transnational social networks eroded the boundaries of nation- 
states by indulging in ‘long distance nationalism’ to justify ethnic or regional 
separatisms. The modern state, which began its consolidation by discovering 
a threat to itself in the ‘other’, is becoming increasingly permeable to non- 
territorial movements. And the new movements respond to political 
opportunities across the nation-state boundaries. 

The disintegration of primary groups, fragmentation of culture and 
objectification of non-places have rendered territorial safeguards and 

military expansionism extraneous. Nationalism is now seen as too bloody 
and the identification of the ‘other’ outside or within the boundary of a 
nation-state is becoming increasingly problematic. No new fields are left to 
conquer, and expansionism no more signifies a gain in resources; 
nuclearisation means vulnerability in a post-military order. Border disputes, 
cross-border terrorism and intergroup conflicts may remain, but no state has 
the desire to go for war. Nuclear armaments and their spread in a fragmented 
society controlled by global multi-cultural forces are always liable to 
‘manufacture uncertainty’. The powerful US nuclear state could neither save 
itself from deteat in Vietnam nor could a weaponised nuclearisation of the 
USSR remain an integrated programme. In fact, it led to the nuclear power 
plant disaster at Chernobyl. Similarly, the demonstration of nuclear 
capability by India has not put an end to cross-border terrorism and to 
insurgency in its border states. On the contrary, it has enhanced the arms 
race and increased the ‘high consequence risks’ in the subcontinent. 

To conclude, the real rupture in the project of the nation-state comes 
‘when social takes on a meaning outside the frame of reference set by the 
nation-state’. It is a shift to a new epoch which is marked by ‘detraditioning’, 
denaturisation and commodification. The referent has changed from values 
to material interests. Therefore, the running spirit of the Modern Project has 
lost its momentum. And the nation-state and nuclearisation appear to be 
confounded constructs and outlived instrumentalities. 


Viewpoints and Comments 


Cultural Invasion from the Sky: Hinduisation 
of Indian Television? 


Binod C. Agrawal 


The aim of this paper is three-fold: (a) to examine the socio- 
technological scenario of communications in the post-liberation period in 
India (after 1990), (b) to analyse the likely impact of communications in 
various aspects of social life, and (c) to present a case study of the likely 
directions of change in the secular ethos of Indian society as a result of 
the expansion of television by using the case of a religious telecast. This 
paper is based on the research studies carried out in the last ten years. 
The main hypothesis is that expansion of television is likely to have little 
or no adverse effects on the cultural and secular domains of Indian 
society. 


Socio-political scenario in the closing decade 

The closing decade of the 20th century heralds the opening of historic 
communication interventions in a fifty-year old democracy. This decade 
has witnessed enormous and unprecedented changes in every aspect of 
communication technology, policies, infrastructure development and 
services. It has also begun abandoning centuries old, archaic government 
controls over information and communication. Communication lately has 
moved from the government to the people. Air waves and electronic 
signals have also liberated themselves from centuries old bondage to 
reach out and connect people. 

International and national private players have taken a dominant role in 
redefining, reshaping and providing telecommunications, broadcasting and 
information services. This has initiated an era of partnership of public and 
private entrepreneurial skills and abilities to bring about unlimited 
connectivity, both within the country and across nations. The convergence 
of technology has emerged as a new force to bring about multiple services 
through a single channel. This has already started happening in India. 
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Privatisation and globalisation have become buzz words in the corridors 
of political power and in the boardrooms of business houses. Regulatory 
bodies have replaced bureaucratic controls to evolve fair competition, 
rational tariffs and equitable participation of national and international 
technology suppliers and service providers. The challenges of digital 
technology must be viewed in this new and changed environment in India. 


Sociological issues 

How should communications be used to effectively respond to sustainable 
development and to inculcate democratic values? What should be the vision 
and direction of the future Indtan society in the wake of these unprecedented 
changes? Will these changes lead to improved quality of life in India? Other 
important issues relate to ‘cultural Invasion from the sky’ and cultural 
homogenisation. 

Television: Transformation of analogue television broadcasting to digital 
broadcasting from ‘free to air’ to ‘pay television’ through the direct-to-home 
concept has serious socio-economic implications in bringing about a 
structural change from the prevalent ‘familial’ towards ‘individual’ life- 
styles in India. This has raised the basic issue of separating an individual 
from the family-web to push him into the mechanistic technology-web, 
which essentially isolates an individual from the larger human, social, 
interactive world and makes his/her life an automised life of the self. In 
India, the expansion of television in the nineties has taken a quantum jump 
from less than 4 milfion to over almost 60 million television households. 
Studies of remote rural communities have indicated the arrival of television 
in areas without schools, medical facilities and other basis amenities. 
Communication has become distance-neutral, no jonger distinguishing 
between the remote rural folk and the privileged urban dwellers. It has also 
helped cross the literacy barrier. Popular brand names and products are 
being demanded by rural illiterate viewers. A new ethos of consumerism and 
individualism has emerged. 
Telecommunications: The remarkable expansion of telecommunication 
services in a until recently highly regimented and controlled regulatory 
regime has opened up the floodgates of telecommunications’ basic services, 
like the satellite-based mobile and cellular telephone, VSAT, tele- 
conferencing and paging services. Many more new services are expected to 
open up under the guidance of the Telecommunication Regulatory Authority 
of India. Both, quantitative and qualitative telecommunications expansion is 
expected which would lead to serious competition in the market place. The 
telecommunications network, fax and internet are getting quickly entrenched 
in the outdated bureaucratic ethos of India. Should this new ethos be 
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countered by a new information and communication technology in order to 
reduce paper consumption and evolve a more environment friendly 
approach is a challenge that must be squarely addressed. 

The expansion of telecommunications, especially telephone services, 
through small, privately owned ‘neighbourhood’ exchanges, popularly 
called PCOs (Public Call Offices) have brought about a silent 
communication revolution in India. Following the introduction of a new 
information technology policy in 1998, neighbourhood telephone exchanges 
are being expanded so that they can provided facilities for cyber-cafés 
(locally called ‘cyber dhabas’) and ‘Information Communication Centres’. 

These new initiatives have brought -about three major social 
transformations—tirst, to some extent a demand for individual telephone 
ownership has come down. Access to telephones is preferred over 
ownership. Second, illiteracy has not been found to be a barrier in the use of 
complex telecommunications. Third, the telecommunications sector has 
opened up as a major commercial venture for small entrepreneurs. Should 
these cultural aspects of the use of telecommunications be a major concern 
for future digital communication technologies? Should the technology be 
modified to meet the social and cultural needs of several countries like India 
or should the existing technology be adopted by them? 

It is felt that there is limited and uncritical appreciation and 
understanding of the future communication needs, and its thrust in India 
thereby lacks a vision for the future. There is need for a sociological in- 
depth analysis, keeping in view the global cultural forces of the West and the 
internal cultural forces trying to create an unicultural ethos in Indian society. 


Hinduisation of Indian television 

The year 1922 heralded the introduction of private foreign satellite television 
which coincided with economic liberalisation. In the absence of any media 
policy, private satellite television began to mushroom. In less than five 
years, a choice of more than 50 channels has been made available to satellite 
cable viewers in India today. Now there are two kinds of television viewers: 
60 million homes watch Doordarshan (the official network), and among 
them some [8 million households watch cable television. Commercial 
considerations, more than anything else, have shaped television 
programming. While none of the private foreign television channels telecast 
anything remotely described as religious or related to the Hindu religion, the 
Indian private satellite channels like Zee TV Network have introduced 
Hindu religious programmes, followed by other private satellite channels 
like Sony, Asianet, and Yes. Broadly, three types of religious programmes, 
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though limited in quantity, are being telecast-religious discourse/prayer, 
mythological epics and fortune-telling. 

Doordarshan in the past had followed a somewhat democratic approach 
in telecasting discourse/prayer. Typically, hymns with various musical 
accompaniments were sung by various religious priests. But private satellite 
television channels mainly telecast Hindu discourses or prayer. Invariably 
they are telecast in the morning which is the time for religious 
discourse/prayer and worship across the country. These discourses discuss 
morale and ethical issues within the specific religious context and provide an 
interpretation of religious thought in order to help achieve the ultimate goal 
of salvation from human bondage. Saints, sages and religious leaders are 
asked to appear on the television screen to give these discourses. None of 
these discourses make any comparative presentation of religion. Given 
Hinduism’s multiple philosophical and religious tradition, each preacher 
makes his/her viewpoint in the discourse. However, the basic tenets of 
Hinduism remain omnipresent in these discourses. 

Mythological epics have been the most popular television programmes. 
In the last decade the most watched TV shows were the Sunday morning 
telecasts of mythological epics like Ramayan, and Mahabharat. Both these 
programmes were originally produced and serialised over several years by 
Doordarshan and are now being telecast by private satellite channels. What 
television has provided is a common experience of the same images to a 
large number of literate and illiterate men, women and children, regardless 
of their religious background. Several TV studies carried- out during this 
period have given the highest viewership ratings for these programmes. 

Some private satellite channels have also started spending a few minutes 
of their telecast time to forecast the fortunes of the viewers, on a daily or 
weekly basis using the Hindu calendar system. This can have the adverse 
effect of encouraging fatalism and superstition among the viewers. 

Television, being a family medium in India, is watched by the entire 
family. In a typical viewing situation, family members from 4 to 84 years 
and friends and neighbours view television together. It must be mentioned 
that India has an ancient civilisation and hence every little act and activity 
has some connection with myth, legends, and history which ultimately 
connect with the hundreds and thousands of Hindu gods and goddesses. In 
this respect there is nothing that cannot have religious overtones. This is so 
ingrained in the Indian life-style that it is not even noticed as ‘Hindu’ or 
‘religious’ by the viewers. 

Hinduism as a religion is considered by many philosophers as a way of 
life. It is extremely difficult to point out television programmes on any of the 
50 odd channels that can be regarded as propagating Hinduism or even 
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tilting the viewers’ belief towards Hinduism. There seems to be no attempt, 
overt or covert, to use television to propagate Hindu ideology, religion, 
philosophy or Hindi nationalism. A secular political ideology has governed 
Indian television. It is carefully regulated through a television code which 
provides a series of negative sanctions against any attempt to Hinduise 
Doordarshan, even to the extent of controlling the verbalisation of caste and 
religious names in any telecast. Other private satellite channels have also 
followed a similar approach in their telecasting policies. - 

Hindu nationalism, as seen elsewhere in the world, has been playing a very 
limited role in the emancipation of modern India. This is due to the fact that 
the plural culture of India has been further fractionalised into a number of 
linguistic and kin-groups. This kind of fractionalisation of Indian society 
within Hindu religion cannot provide unitary, centralised religious control and 
leadership to the people. Hence, Hindu nationalism would have to first 
organise political or social groups for their emancipation and empowerment, 
in order to prevent the social and economic exploitation of the poor by the 
rich. 

It is because of these inherent social contradictions that Hindu nattonalist’s 
cannot harness the energy of the’ Hindu masses for any form of Hindu 
nationalism. The present religious television programmes are least equipped to 
do so, even if there were to be a state fiat. More than television, a number of 
organised movements have had far-reaching impact on the masses through 
face-to-face dialogues and persuasion. Television is perceived more as a 
medium of entertainment and recreation than anything else. 

It is often forgotten that India has the world’s second-largest Muslim 
population. The Christian population in India ts larger than that of many 
European countries. India also has the largest Sikh and Jain populations of the 
world today. In such a religious mosaic, with the existence of the freedom of 
the press, even a minor slip in depicting some historical event gets highlighted. 
In such a socio-political situation, it would be difficult to maintain that Indian 
television can contribute to the process of Hinduisation. 

Indian television currently does not seem to provide any evidence to show 
that the process of Hindutsation of Indian television has begun. To the 
contrary, there are ample instances of television planners and producers 
promoting a scientific and secular outlook, although this has made very 
limited contribution to creating a secular and scientific temper in India. The 
responsibility for this may lie in the inbuilt contradiction of a duality of 
thinking within the Indian ethos. 


Viewpoints and Comments 


Beyond National Boundaries: 
Towards an Internet Society 


Omkumar Krishnan 


Introduction 

In the modern world the role of telecommunications has attained much 
significance, as it is a major medium for mass communication. The high 
pace at which modern technological innovations are taking place does 
have implications for institutions, and particularly for culture. Moreover, 
national development and growth is always associated with the evolution 
of technology and its practical utilisation for development. However, 
nations are cautious to a certain extent as regard select technologies due 
to their negative impact or due to the byproducts created by these 
technologies. As modernism gives way to post-modernism and as new 
communication technologies develop, it is worth examining their 
potential for new or renewed relationships. The idea that technology is 
going to change the social fabric is not new and fairly obvious, but that 
does not prevent it from being seen as a topic of research. 

One of the major innovations in recent history ts the development of 
the Internet, which can link all computers across the world. In -the early 
seventies, nascent technologies in microcomputers, computer operating 
systems and long distance communications were put together into this 
revolutionary concept called the Internet. The key strength of the Internet 
is that it is not planned. No government or private agency controls the 
Internet. Due to the availability and flexibility of this technology the 
Internet steadily grows and innovates, responding to local needs and, of 
course, creativity. The Internet today is the key element driving the 
worldwide computer technology. Many observers expect that the Internet 
industry will grow and subsume all other networks—cable TV, computer 
networking and telephones—thus creating the largest industry in the 
world. 
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Virtual communities 

The notion of community has been long recognised as having a central 
place in our social fabric. The concept of community refers to a set of 
social relationships that operate within specified boundaries with a 
commonality of character, identity or interests and mainly the ‘we’ 
feeling among the members of a community. Tnnies (1988) introduced 
the concepts of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft to examine community 
within the confines of pre-industrial vs industrial society. Gemeinschaft 
is characterised by an organic sense of community, fellowship, family 
and custom as well as a bonding together by means of understanding, 
consensus and language. A form of hyper-individualism in which 
relationships among people become mechanical, transitory and 
contractually oriented conversely characterises Gesellschaft. The process 
of urbanisation and industrialisation would result in the destruction of 
Gemeinschaft and consequently the destruction. of traditional 
community, security and intimacy. 

In post-industrial societies, with the advancement of a 
communications technology like the Internet, the notion of conventional 
community loses significance. Four distinct fields identified for the 
emergence of community in post-industrial society, which have close 
linkages with the evolution of Internet communities also are the social, 
economic, political and cultural. The social realm of community 
encompasses social interaction, solidarity and both individual and 
institutional relations. The economic realms of community involve the 
production, distribution and consumption of goods and services. The 
political realm involves the collective formation of goals and the 
implementation of policies for their realisation. The cultural realm of 
community exercises the system of shared values and symbols. This 
conceptualisation of community illustrates the virtual nature of 
boundaries within post-industrial society thereby transforming the 
conventional forms of community. The formation of communities based 
on certain regions and cultural interests also have serious implications for 
the conceptualisation of community. 

- The neo-dimensions of community suggest that the concept of virtual 
community 1s dynamic in nature and that as society evolves, the notion 
of community also evolves concomitantly. Another important aspect is 
the nullifying effect of space or time by the virtual community. 
Rheingold (1993) defines virtual communities as social aggregations that 
emerge from the Internet when enough people carry on those public 
discussions long enough, and with sufficient human feeling to form webs 
of personal relationships in cyberspace. These have emerged in part due 
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to a felt regret over the disappearance of informal public space in our real 
existence and in part due to the pioneering spirit of ‘netsurfers’ who are 
attracted to the virtual community by the simple concept of interacting 
with other people on a completely novel level. The implications of 
virtual community and boundaries along with positive notions does have 
its limitations too. Globally, millions have been drawn into virtual 
communities as they have access to the technology that enables them to 
experience this type of community. In a non-egalitarian society like the 
one we live in, where social opportunity for all individuals still remains a 
dream, access to the Internet—both economic access in terms of the 
ability to afford a computer and an internet subscription as well as 
intellectual access in terms of the ability to read and comprehend the 
features of computer related communication—is crucial. This, in fact, 
makes the virtual community a pre-selected community in which, despite 
the Internet’s egalitarian rhetoric, a true sense of equality will not be 
tested until the technology becomes widespread. Luke (1993: 207-21) 
describes contemporary virtual communities as essentially a class 
phenomenon that has given rise to a new class of information elite. 

The concept of virtual community is still amorphous due to a lack of 
shared mental models about what exactly constitutes a community in 
cyberspace. Until the vagaries of communication within this new 
technological development are more firmly understood, the 
conceptualisation of the on-line communities, the creation of virtual 
communities and the creation of virtual boundaries may remain 
somewhat vague. The extension of community into cyberspace is a 
natural outgrowth of the shift from an emphasis on the public to the 
private in developed countries. Although the notion of conventional 
community is a public concept, the virtual communities have a private 
quality about them. This private characteristic is ascribed to the idea of 
virtual community, as our individuality increasingly defines our choices 
of community membership, despite the nature of community as a social 
bond. The role of technology in re-defining the power structure in society 
is not a new phenomenon. Sometimes changes in authority, once 
adopted, may inevitably lead to certain institutional patterns of authority. 
At present, the power relations contributed by the Internet are less 
effective because other, more conventional as well as modern means of 
communications remain open and a vast majority of the people use these 
modes of communication in their day-to-day life. However, if a 
significant part of the population begins to form social relationships on 
computer networks, then the rest of the population, even if it is the 
majority, will be less able to participate fully in all aspects of society. In 
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addition to this the vast majority will not be able to monitor or control 
the activities of computer users. As more and more communities develop 
on the tnternet it will become increasingly important to observe how 
power and authority are distributed and what effect that distribution has 
on discourse within their public sphere. 

It is generally recognised that there are at least three constraints to 
widespread computer use. They are affordability, intellectual 
accessibility and time availability to use it. The implications of these 
three dimensions for the expansion of virtual community 1s significant as 
the poor and the least educated are at severe disadvantage. Further, even 
though computers are becoming less expensive and more powerful, there 
always will be members of the society for whom they will remain 
dreams. As advancement in computer technology is very fast, even if the 
baseline of users increases, the more efficient equipment and technology 
will still be exclusively with the endowed segments of society. This 
information elite will thus maintain its dominant position. In short, those 
who are better educated, financially endowed and with ample time for 
communication will naturally become the information elites. This picture 
of virtual community presents a rather limited version of opportunities 
for building community in any real sense. It is widely understood that 
virtual communities will be communities of interests rather than of 
geographical proximity or a historical or ethnic origin. Although other 
communities may be formed that reinforce social relationships among 
like-minded individuals, these groups will have a decreasing need or 
Opportunity to interact with other members of society. These trends, if 
not taken to extremes, as in the case of multicultural society, do have a 
positive influence on self and group identity. On the other hand, if the 
community adopts extreme views it can disrupt the larger society and can 
foster anomie. 


Internet in the Indian context 

The Internet society and its communities attain significance in the 
context of a multicultural soctety like that of our nation. The virtual 
societies and communities created by the Internet are dynamic and 
beyond the conventional concept of boundaries of a nation. When we 
contemplate the concept of nationality we speak in terms of a national 
boundary, which limit us to a geographical region in space. Conventional 
societies and communities are enveloped within these physical 
boundaries. In contrast to this, Internet societies cut across national 
boundaries and continents. As virtual boundaries are a function of virtual 
communities the discussion is emphasized on community rather than on 
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boundaries. A mapping of the virtual boundaries vis-a-vis the physical 
boundaries of nations and its implications is envisaged in this paper. 
Considering the scope and influence of the medium of the Internet in 
creating virtual societies, a sociological understanding of the function of 
the Internet is also attempted. The unavailability of sufficient quantitative 
data and the multiple complexities involved in the nature of computer 
mediated technologies have prevented an in-depth analysis. 
Nevertheless, keeping the above said objectives in mind a descriptive 
analysis 1s carried out through this paper. 

The major constituents of the Internet are the electronic mail, 
popularly known as e-mail and the World Wide Web (WWW). E-mail is 
nowadays a major medium of communication for academic, corporate 
and personal purposes and the WWW is the gateway to sites and pages 
on the Internet. Any Internet user can access the WWW sites if she or he 
has the respective WWW address. As the constituents of Internet 
components are plenty and complex, all the functions are not discussed 
in this paper. Moreover the technicalities covering the usage of Internet 
in terms of hardware and software are also not included in the scope of 
this paper. The new computer-mediated technologies, and especially the 
Internet, have given rise to new webs of relationships by creating virtual 
societies and communities in cyberspace. Calem (1992: 12f) estimates 
that with more than fifty million Internet users worldwide, computer 
mediated communication has the potential to affect the nature of social 
life in terms of both interpersonal relationships and the character of a 
community. 

Generally, the minimum requirement for access to the Internet is a 
computer, a modem and a telephone connection. Recently a new 
technology has been introduced, known as set-up boxes which, when 
attached to television sets, can connect a user to the Internet. The set-up 
boxes are believed to facilitate a tremendous increase in the number of 
Internet connections in the country, but it has still not been launched and 
predictions can be misleading. India saw the computer drive programme 
initiated by the state in the second half of the last decade in the form of 
massive computerisation. With the liberalisation of the economy and in 
particular in the last three years, two noticeable changes have occurred in 
the computer industry. Computers have become relatively cheaper, and 
are easily available and more importantly, there has been the emergence 
of the Internet. In India the pioneering efforts in the direction of the 
Internet was made by the Educational and Research Network (ernet) 
project of the Department of Electronics. This was followed by softnet, 
the network which connects up software techno-parks and 100 per cent 
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export oriented software companies in the country. The Videsh Sanchar 
Nigam Ltd. (VSNL) has recently established Internet services operating 
in several cities. VSNL had the monopoly as an Internet-service provider 
until recently when selected private firms were given licenses for 
operating as Internet service providers throughout the country. All these 
efforts are undoubtedly boosting the growth of the Internet in our 
country. As the pipelines for Internet services are telecom lines, the 
upgradation in telecom technology has further enhanced the growth and 
accessibility of the Internet. 

India is estimated to have 300,000 Internet users out of the global 50 
million Internet users (Internet Users Community of India—~IUCI-98). 
The mere figure of 0.6 per cent (the percentage of global Internet users)- 
reflects on the low representation of India, which has around 15 per cent 
of the world’s population. For every 3,333 persons in India there is one 
Internet user. We have to keep in mind the fact that more than 95 per 
cent of the Internet user are in urban India, as the Internet has not 
penetrated into rural India. Since the overall penetration of the Internet is 
very low, debates on the role of the Internet are questionable. In other 
words, will the Internet have any role to play at all, at least in the near 
future? 

Until the first half of the last decade the telephone was seen as a 
luxury instrument even in urban India. People still depended on. the 
telegraph for transmitting urgent messages. After the reforms and the 
revolution in telecommunications in the eighties, the telephone has 
reached the masses to a large extent and has more or less become a 
necessity. In fact the wide range of telephone networks have minimised 
the role of telegrams even in rural India. Even though public telephones 
and the concept of neighbourhood telephones have penetrated India, 
private users are still few in numbers in the country as a whole. The 
installation of the Internet for an Indian involves overcoming two major 
hurdles, namely, the possession of a computer and ownership of a 
telephone line. These two hurdles are too high today even for an average 
urban Indian. Cyber cafes, which give Internet accessibility in 
neighbourhoods on a rent basis, were recently introduced in India. But 
even in metro cities the concept of cyber cafés has not been successful 
and some of them have already been withdrawn due to lack of customers. 

Broadly speaking, in the Indian context, the Internet is in its infant 
stage. This in no way prevents us from understanding the implications of 
the Internet tn a society like that of ours. Unfortunately the Internet 
within our country, especially in the universities, has not been up to the 
standard. Moreover, linkages between the-universities are also minimal, 
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thereby limiting the communication and transmission of knowledge. It is 
a paradox that we have access to information from international sources 
while we cannot access information from our neighborhood. The 
transmission of knowledge also to a large extent is a one-way process 
with the stream of information from outside dominating the flow of 
information from India to the outside world. Some of the states in India 
like Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Karnataka, and so on, have already 
taken adequate steps in the direction of computerisation and massive 
usage of information technology. Andhra Pradesh has already identified 
information technology as a basis for social development. The 
privatisation of Internet service providers is further expected to boost the 
mushrooming of information technology. Very recently, foreseeing a 
possible misuse of the Internet in terms of security and pornography, a 
bill covering net laws for users has been put forward in Parliament. The 
introduction of the bill and its implication can be judged only after it is 
implemented. A comprehensive law covering the Internet is a difficult 
proposition due to the speed of advancement in information technology. 
A code of ethics and man-made laws always lag behind technology, as it 
is frequently able to make rapid quantum jumps. 

A number of sites and pages have sprung up and hundreds of them 
keep being added. Most of these sites belong to cultural groups followed 
by academic associations. The communities formed within the above two 
categories have dissolved traditional boundaries. It is difficult to outline 
the boundaries in Internet communities as it is a dynamic environment, 
which is boundless, but nevertheless can be classified as virtual 
boundaries. For example, a site for profiling India need not be within the 
physical borders of our country. The map of the country becomes elastic. 
For an Indian living in India a profiling site of Canada is equally 
accessible to him as to any Canadian in Canada. These facts not only 
increase the give and take of information but also imply an undermining 
of the national boundaries of a nation. Ethnic group formation is not a 
new phenomenon tn Indian culture. In recent years the process of 
modernisation, participatory politics and the access to media and other 
technological devices have actually increased the mobilisation of human 
potential and sharpened the self-image of splinter ethnic groups and sub- 
national identities, quite contrary to the homogenising efforts and 
centripetal urges of the modernising elite. Ethnic group elements have 
well incorporated into the mainstream of our so-called modern 
democracy also. The argument that Internet sites formed on the basis of 
ethnic and cultural commonalties will foster disintegration is only one 
side of the coin; Internet sites can also help in creating group identity. At 
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the moment though, and also for the near future, given the low 
representation sites of ethnic groups the impact is also negligible. 

Internet communities emerging in India have to be seen in the context 
of unity in diversity rather than viewing India as a nation of numerous 
nationalities. The essence of sub-nationalities in no way pulls down the 
character of the nation-state. The formation of Internet communities on 
ethnic considerations exposes them to all cultures beyond the traditional 
boundaries. Also, people belonging to the same community but living all 
around the world can actually participate in their respective community 
through the medium of the Internet. The linkage between the 
communities Is as important as linkages within members of an Internet 
community. The establishing of linkages between say two ethnic 
communities will enhance the process of knowledge and assimilation. A 
comparison between world society and its communities, nattonalities, 
ethnic groups, and the like, with the Internet society and its sub-societies 
reveals complex issues. The concept of a world society is voluntary in 
nature while an Internet society 1s more or Jess default in nature. At the 
level of sub-societies and communities the linkages in traditional 
societies bring communication and cultural problems face to face more 
visibly. An Internet society 1s bound only by the constraints of 
information technology and telecommunications. With reasonably 
developed information technology and telecommunications in a nation, 
any Internet community can participate freely in the Internet society. 


Conclusion 
Recent trends in human history show the twin elements of union and 
divisions in nations all over the world. The grouping of nations should be 
seen as a paradigm shift in terms of power, with the shift from political 
to economic power. In order to protect the common economic interests of 
a set of nations, they form large unions like that of European Economic 
Community (EEC). On the other hand, the disintegration and emergence 
of rebe] and independent states are also taking place. The case of 
Afghantstan, Palestine and the former communist countries are good 
examples in this direction. The underlying factor is the dissolving of 
boundaries and the scope for emergence of a global society. It is 
generally expected that for the emergence of such a society two essential 
factors, namely, democracy (political) and liberalisation (economic) are 
necessary. The universal linkage of computers through the medium of 
the Internet is visualised as a means of achieving a global society. 

The difference between traditional scientific computing and human- 
centred computing is that the latter embraces the usage of advanced 
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computing beyond traditional scientific computing. It addresses the potential 
of computing becoming essential in the lives of individuals for purposes of 
education through learning technologies, extends communication via 
telecommunications, and increases access to information through digital 
libraries and the Internet. There is an irony in the fact that both the 
information elite and the underprivileged in our society live in villages. The 
former is in the post-modern global villages and the latter inhabits 
underdeveloped rural villages. The unstated goal of the Internet is that of 
promoting the independence of all citizens, and avoiding the danger of 
creating information elites. . 

_ In the Indian context the Internet is, more or less, in at the stage of 
infancy. Hence the adoption of a comprehensive policy with farsighted 
programmes should be evolved for the maximum use of this technology. 
By being over-enthusiastic about the potential features of the Internet, we 
may ignore the traps and shortcomings of the technologies that we 
develop. It will .be increasingly important to understand the patterns of 
growth and change in the emerging culture of information societies in 
order to avoid creating a society that does not fully integrate all its 
citizens. 
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Profession 
Secretary’s Report: 1998 


(Presented at the General Body Meeting held on 19 December 1998 at the 
Department of Sociology and Social Work, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh.) 


Friends, 

It is my privilege to present the Report of the Indian Sociological Society 
for the year 1998. This was the year in which the Silver Jubilee 
Conference of the Indian Sociological Society was also held. The XXV 
All-India Sociological Conference was hosted by the Department of 
Sociology, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh from 17 to 19 December 
1998. The theme of the conference was ‘Nation, Nationality and National 
Identity: South Asia’. The four panel-themes were: (i) Nation, Religion 
and Caste; (11) Nation, Region, Language and Tribe; (i11) Nation and 
Development: Science, Technology and Communication; and (iv) 
Nation, Class and Gender. The conference was inaugurated by the vice- 
chancellor of Aligarh Muslim University, Mr. Mehmoodur Rehman. The 
presidential address was delivered by Professor T. K. Oommen, 
President, Indian Sociological Society. 

Eminent scholars were invited to prepare working papers for the four 
panels. For the first time, presentations in the open panel were in the 
form of posters. The presentations were classified into three groups, each 
group having a coordinator. The posters were prepared by the authors 
according to guidelines framed for the purpose and were put on display 
for two days. The coordinators organised discussions on the presentations 
and the authors answered questions on their posters, which had been read 
earlier by the participants when they were on display. 

The conference had a symposium on ‘Indian Census and the Social 
Reality’ with Professor B. S. Baviskar in the chair. Presentations at the 
symposium were made by professors A. M. Shah, M. K. Premi, Satish 
Deshpande and Mr. M. Vijayanunni, the Registrar-General and Census 
Commissioner, Government of India. A round table was organised on 
the theme of Nation, State and Nuclearisation. This was chaired by 
Professor B.R. Chauhan and included presentations by Dr. Shiv 
Visvanathan, Dr. Ashok Kaul and Dr. P. D. Khera. The valedictory 
session included the valedictory lecture by Professor J. P. S. Uberoi. 

The Society is thankful to Professor N. Jayaram, Dr. Kuntal Aggarwal 
and professors S. L. Sharma, Ashakant Nimbark, Satyendra Tripathi, 
Rajeshwar Prasad, Proshanta Nandi and B. S. Baviskar, all of whom 
chaired the four panels. Professors J. K. Pundir, A. L. Srivastava and 
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P.N. Chacko had acted as coordinators for the three groups in the open 
panel poster presentation. Professor Sadbano Ahmad had coordinated the 
team of rapporteurs. The Society is grateful to the following colleagues 
who prepared working papers for the four panels: Dr. G. Aloysius and 
professors L. Tharabhai, M. N. Karna, J. Pathy, Binod Aggarwal, E. 
Haribabu, Dipankar Gupta and Mohini Anjum. 

We are grateful to Professor Noor Mohammad, Organising Secretary 
and his team comprising faculty members of the Department of 
Sociology, AMU and other distinguished officials of AMU for 
successfully organising the conference and for ensuring the comfort of 
all the delegates. 

On behalf of the Society, I wish to extend our welcome to the new 
members, who have joined. the Society since the last General Body 
meeting of December 1997 at Hyderabad. 

The year started with the new team taking charge in early January. 
The preceding team had taken a historical step by initiating the idea of 
establishing Research Committees (RCs). It may be recalled that the RCs 
have been organised to stimulate academic thinking, professional 
activities and communication between specialists in particular research 
areas. Being small in size, they can provide a forum for sustained and 
intensive interaction among members who share common interests. I am 
happy to report that the formation of RCs has evoked much enthusiasm 
among the members, some of whom have written to us welcoming this 
venture. We are grateful to all those colleagues who have accepted our 
request to become convenors of RCs till such time that elections for the 
office bearers of the RCs are held so that that these committees can start 
functioning. 

Another landmark development during the year has been the 
acquisition by the Society of a flat in Vasant Kunj area of New Delhi, to 
locate its National Office on a permanent basis, thus fulfilling a long 
cherished desire of the founders of the Society. If I may mention here, 
many a Secretary in the past has mentioned in his/her report the 
desirability of having a permanent National Office instead of a rotating 
office. They have felt that the frequent shifting of the office, bag and 
baggage, and the changes in the secretarial staff result in a lack of 
continuity in the work process, loss of documents and damage to office 
equipment, besides the inconvenience from other points of view. 

The Managing Committee in its meeting held on 6-7 July 1998 
reiterated the decision to acquire an appropriate building for the purpose. 
We are also obliged to professors. P.C. Joshi, A.M. Shah and Yogendra 
Singh-members of the Sub-Committee for National Office—for their 
valuable suggestions on the mode of acquisition of the building and its 
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use. We hope that very soon the Society will be in a financial position to 
run the office independently. Till such time we expect to continue with 
the present arrangements with the Institute of Social Sciences, New 
Delhi. I take this opportunity to place on record our thanks to the 
Institute and its Director, Dr. George Mathew and his team for making 
space and infrastructural facilities available to the Society. I wish to 
acknowledge their co-operation in extending secretarial assistance for 
running the office. We owe a lot to the ready availability and willingness 
of the Institute's staff to carry out the ever-increasing office work of the 
Society, whose membership has increased. sharply in recent years. 
Moreover, every new activity undertaken by the Society means more 
office work for them. I. wish to personally thank Mr. Krishnan 
Namboodiri, Mr. Madhu Nair, Mr. P.N. Kuttappan, Ms. Sapna Sharma, 
Mr. Nandakumar, Mr. Sunil, Ms. Vidya, Mr. Balwant Singh Rawat and 
Mr. Jit Bahdur for making the work of the Secretary light and pleasant by 
their expertise and efficiency. 

i must place on record the generous donations ‘given by a few 
members in response to the appeal for augmenting the financial resources 
of the Society. However, we have a long way to go in this regard and I 
take this opportunity to appeal to the members’ generosity to contribute 
to the financial stability of the Society. 

I am happy to report that the Society is gradually computerising its 
office work. An important task under way is the preparation of a 
computerised list of members. As and when we receive back the majority 
of the proformas sent to all Life Members requesting them for 
information about their research interests, latest postal addresses, among 
others, we will be able to complete this list which will also make cross- 
referencing possible. 

Another small activity completed by the Managing Committee is the 
putting together of our past experiences of organising all-India 
conferences and, based on this, formulation of guidelines for organising 
conferences in the future. It is hoped that these guidelines will help the 
host universities and institutions and the local organising committees in 
making the arrangements, as well as help the Society to maintain 
uniformly high standards in academic exchanges and hospitality in all the 
conferences, 

By way of building the Society’s archives we have been able to 
compile a list of all the past Presidents, Secretaries and Treasurers along 
with their terms of office and the different locations at which the 
Society’s offices had functioned. In addition, we have also been able to 
compile the list of venues and themes of the earlier conferences. We 
would welcome any correction or addition to this list which any member 
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may wish to suggest. This list forms part of the Conference Souvenir 
which has been circulated among all the delegates. 

I wish to report the taking over of the managing editorship of the 
Soctological Bulletin for tive years by Professor S.L. Sharma from 
Professor M.N. Panini, who has painstakingly, conscientiously, and if I 
may put it that way, lovingly, devoted his time and effort to the Bulletin 
for almost [0 years. On his request we reluctantly agreed to relieve him 
of the post of Managing Editor. 

The Society is. grateful to Professor Panini for his invaluable 
contribution in giving the Bulletin its present shape and high status in the 
profession. We are sure that Professor S.L. Sharma, who is well known 
for his meticulousness in every assignment that he undertakes, will take 
the journal to still higher standards of performance. I thank all the 
learned colleagues who have agreed to be on the Editorial Board and the 
Editorial Advisory Committee. I wish to request all members to 
encourage institutions to subscribe to the Bulletin. This will help in not 
only increasing the readership but also its circulation. 

In the end I wish to thank all the members of the Managing 
Committee for their contribution in running the Society. We are grateful 
to each one of them for taking up willingly and graciously any 
assignment given to them and for their valuable counsel in the Managing 
Committee meetings. 

I would also like to thank our Treasurer, Professor Mohini Anjum, for 
looking after the financial aspects of the Society with the help of Mr. 
Madhu Nair and the Auditors. 

oI wish to personally thank Professor T. K. Oommen for contributing 
his managerial acumen, academic leadership and dynamism in moving 
the Society forward. His personal interest in the well-being of the 
organisation has invigorated the Society. Under his inspiring leadership 
the Society is bound to move into the next millennium with greater 
optimism and self-confidence.I conclude by thanking all the members for 
their cooperation. A few of you have written to me giving valuable 
suggestions and pledging your cooperation and support. [ feel very much 
encouraged by this gesture. 

Friends, in the course of the year we have lost five of our colleagues. 
I am grieved to inform the demise of Professor K.C. Panchanadikar 
(Baroda), Dr. Mathew Zachariah (Trivandrum), Dr. Vijay Deshpande 
(Marathwada University), Dr. O. P. Gupta (Varanasi) and Dr. Charles 
Freeman (USA), esteemed life members of the Society. We extend. our 
condolences to the bereaved families. 


Aneeta A. Minocha 
Secretary, Indian Sociological Society 


Obituary 
Louis Dumont (1911-98) 


In the departments of Sociology or Anthropology in India, Louis 
Dumont is perhaps the most referred to scholar. In some places he is 
probably even better known than Talcott Parsons. Even so it took some 
time for the news of his death to reach India. This is because Dumont 
lived and died quietly, away from the glare of the media and from 
academic junketeering. 

Though he was something of an academic recluse he spared no 
energy in putting his all into whatever he wrote. This is why Dumont will 
have left behind a more enduring academic legacy than his other 
colleagues in Parts who clamour for fifteen minutes of fame. He was a 
painstaking empiricist and, I imagine, he must have found that extremely 
irritating on occasions, for he had so many grand things to say as well. 
With the publication of Homo Hierarchicus in 1966 his stature as a 
leading sociologist was internationally confirmed. If he enjoys the kind 
of reputation that he does today, for a book that he wrote over 33 years 
ago, it is because he held fast to conceptual refinement and empirical 
detail and never sacrificed one or the other for quick popularity. 
Shortcuts did not make Homo Hierarchicus a contemporary classic. The 
elegance and erudition with which Dumont blended indology, 
anthropology and high sociological theory in Homo. Hierarchicus 
accounts for its immense influence and staying power. It is impossible to 
write anything today on the Indian caste system without beginning with 
Louis Dumont. 

It is not as if Dumont’s position was widely accepted by practicing 
sociologists and anthropologists. Yet, without Dumont it is difficult to 
imagine how they could have started their engines in the first place. 
There are thousands like me who got their bearings on the caste system, 
and on stratification in general, through a critical reading of Homo 
Hierarchicus. Whether one agreed with Dumont or not, his was the most 
rigorous exposition of the view that India is basically a religious society 
governed by the pure hierarchy of the caste system. 

Dumont succeeded in arousing strong feelings, whether of 
partisanship or otherwise. This is because it was simply impossible to 
avoid Dumont if one were working on the caste system. Marxist, post- 
modernist, structuralist, orientalist, functionalist, no matter what the 
theoretical preference, the starting point of all works on the caste system 
still continues to be Louis Dumont. 

Louis Dumont did not just leave his impress on studies of the caste 
system. His contribution to the understanding of south Indian kinship is 
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yet another area that cannot be overlooked. But here Dumont was 
playing analytical second fiddle to his first guru, Claude Levi-Strauss. I 
am told Dumont was never very comfortable with his north Indian field 
work and did not quite get around to writing a lengthy piece based on his 
experiences in Uttar Pradesh. His first and most intensive 
anthropological field work was in south India, which resulted in his early 
monograph on the Paramali Kallar, which appeared in French in 1957. 

Before his magnum opus, Homo Hierarchicus, was published in 1966 
(the English translation appeared in 1970), Dumont started publishing 
Contributions to Indian Sociology, along with David Pocock in 1957. 
Contributions... lives even today, in spite of changes in editorship, and is 
recognised internationally as the foremost journal of Indian sociology. If 
Contributions has held its ground for over four decades it is because of 
the brilliant, and highly original start it received from Louis Dumont. He 
used this journal to bring out the latest thinking on Indian sociology, and 
never hesitated in giving space to different opinions, and never minced 
words either on what he thought was the correct approach to Indian 
sociology. | 

After Homo Hierarchicus he published Homo Aequilus (in English, 
From Mandeville to Marx), which was about Europe. In a way the 
arguments in this latter work were implied in Homo Hierarchicus, for 
Dumont saw Europe as India’s cultural and ideological ‘other’. In Essays 
on Individualism, which he published in 1986, Dumont carried his 
concern with European ideology and thought further. His principal 
concern here was to demonstrate the historic and cultural conditions that 
led to the development of individualism in the West. In a sense 
Dumont’s active engagement with India ended with Homo Hierarchicus, 
but it was Homo Hierarchicus that also gave him leads into a theoretical 
investigation of European ideology and culture. I am told-that his last 
book L’ideologie Allemande, which appeared in 1994, is also about 
Europe. But as the title suggests, it is with particular reference to the 
specifics of German society and culture. To the best of my knowledge 
the English translation of this book 1s yet to appear. 

Unlike many of his contemporaries in France—and Levi-Strauss is 
also an exception—Dumont freely acknowledged his debt to English 
language scholarship. He was also a great admirer of Evans Pritchard, 
who in his later years advocated a humanist anthropology. Between 
Evans Pritchard and Levi-Strauss, Louis Dumont had practically the 
entire range of guruship one can imagine, and yet he remained his own 
man in every respect. 

Jn my view Dumont opened himself to criticism when he structurally 
anchored the caste system in Brahmanic orthodoxy. But I know of no 
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other who has done a better job of this than he. I also believe that 
Dumont was the first person to have brought high sociological theory to 
bear on the caste system, acknowledging all the while its empirical 
specifics. He gave hierarchy a technical meaning, and gave substance to 
a variant of structuralism that was crying out for empirical detail. 

Louis Dumont died quietly late in 1998. He lived quietly too. It was 
his work that created all the sensation. This is why he will live on and 
will be deeply missed by both his critics and admirers. In a very 
profound sense, they were all his followers. 

Dipankar Gupta 


Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 
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Membership No. 


LMF 


LMI 


Sociological Builetin 


New Members of the Society 


Name and Country/Place 


~ Nirmala S. Purushotam, Singapore 


Mariam J. Meynert, Sweden 
Karim Najafi Barzegar, Iran 


_ S. W. Amarsinghe, Sri Lanka _ 
' Pradip Swarnakar, 24 Parganas 


B. K. Mishra, 24 Parganas 
Debrashmi Mitra, Delhi 
Ranno Yadav, Katdwara 

U. V. Somayajulu, Hyderabad 
Biswajit Das, New Delhi 
A.Lakshmi Bai, Udupi 

Jyotica P. Kumar, Chandigarh 
Puspamitra Panda, Bhadrak 

T. Mohan Reddy, Hyderabad 
Pranjal Sarma, Sibsagar 

G.N. Chowdhary, Darbhanga 
Indu Thakur, Jabalpur 

Sangha Mitra Chanda, Calcutta 
Subhash Chandra Singh, Rohtas 
N. K. Barot, Bhavnagar 

Anil Kumar Singh, Darbhanga 
Arun N. Pandya, Surat 
Kulwinder Kaur, Delhi 
Pratima Consul, Khurja 

Dalia Chakrabarti, Calcutta 
Prasanta Ray, Calcutta 

Shaily Bhashanjaly, Guregaon 
Santosh Kumar Singh, Almora 
Indra Mangal, Jaipur 

Ruchika Sharma, Jaipur 

Rita Dadhich, Jaipur 

Manju Rajoriya, Indore 

S. K. Anwar, Muzaffarpur 
Anjali Pandit, Kishangarh 
Aarti Modi, Alwar 

Amit Srivastava, Lucknow 
Rangoli Chandra, Lucknow 
Ravindra Banwal, Lucknow 


Style-Sheet for Reviewers 


The Sociological Bulletin has, over the years, built up a reputation as an 
authoritative and lively journal and through your help and cooperation this 
reputation can be enhanced. Here are a few tips on how to approach a book 
that you are reviewing for the journal. A good review should whet the 
reader's appetite or warn her/him against a poorly conceived or executed 
book. The review itself should be engaging and should bring out both the 
substance and the value of the book besides providing a judgement on its 
success in achieving its aims. The following questions will be useful in 
writing the review: 


* Does the book have a clear and significant thesis and methodology? 
* What is its originality? 

* What is the quality of the author's research and sources? 

* Is the book well written and clearly organised? 

* Is the appeal of the book narrow or broad? 

* Where does it fit in its field? In sociology generally? 


Avoid a simple listing of the papers and contributors of a symposium or a 
collection. Feel free to devote most of your space to the particular papers or 
ideas you find most stimulating. Avoid introducing the author of the book. 

Let the merits of a good book be evident from your elaboration of its 
contents. Restrain yourself from providing an introduction by writing about 
the author or about the general class of books to which the title under review 
belongs. A purposive and concise review which concentrates on the contents 
of the book and shows liveliness and wit will be appreciated by the readers. 
Instead of using adjectives.and enthusiastic expressions, try to persuade the 
reader of the book’s worth by your reasoning. If the book is part of a series 
and you wish to call attention to the merits of that series, please do so. If you 
want to disagree with the author, explain her/his position sufficiently so that 
the reader can follow the argument. Avoid making much over small defects; 
such criticisms may create a misleading impression of the book. Your 
judgements, positive as well as negative, should be on the contents of the 
book and not on the personality or character of its author. 

In your review, think of the book as a whole of its principle themes or 
topics, its most interesting lies of argument. Do not write an abstract or a 
chapter by chapter outline. 

It is against the policy of the journal to publish unsolicited reviews. If 
you are interested in reviewing books for Sociological Bulletin, please write 
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directly to the Managing Editor, specifying your field of interest and your 
specialisation. 


General Instructions 


1. Please keep within the length allotted. Send us two copies of your 
review—with double line space—and keep one with you. Do not send a 
copy of your review to the author or editor of the work in question. 

2. If you cannot submit your review on time, if you have reviewed the book 
already or are committed to review it elsewhere, please;let us know at 
the earliest so that we can arrange an extension or find another reviewer. 
If you decide either that the book you have agreed to review does not 
merit a review in Sociological Bulletin or that you are, for any reason, 
an inappropriate reviewer, please let us know immediately. 

3. Since we want balanced judgments we expect you to decline to review a 
work when -a sense of overriding personal affection, obligation, 
competition or enmity exists with the author. 

4. Do not use a reference list, footnotes, or long quotations. Your references 
to other works should be incorporated in the text. 
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Achin Vanaik. 1997. Communalism contested: Religion, modernity and 
secularisation. New Delhi: Vistaar Publications. Pp.374. Rs. 550 (cloth), 
Rs 250 (paper) 


Achin Vanaik’s book is a major intervention in contemporary academic 
as well as political debates in India on communalism, fundamentalism, 
secularism and associated themes. These issues constitute the largest part 
of the political discourse in India today. The author argues that the 
political structure of Indian society today is shaped by four processes— 
Hindu communalism, the rise of intermediate castes, the assertion of the 
Dalits, and Muslim ferments. The book deals, as its title suggests, with 
one of these processes, namely, Hindu communalism. With this book, 
Achin Vanaik has raised a battlecry against anti-modernists and anyone 
and everyone who believes that the modernity project that emanated 
from Western Enlightenment is not capable of creating a harmonious, 
cohesive and humane society. In order to justify this position the author 
reconceptualises the notions of communalism, fundamentalism, 
nationalism, modernity, secularism, Hindutva, caste, civilisation and 
culture. His conceptualising and reconceptualising these notions makes it 
clear that the author is following a certain philosophical and political 
worldview which may not be shared by each and all. But, before we 
begin to have a critical evaluation of his thesis, it is important to identify 
the central arguments of the book. 

First, Vanaik understands secularism as the decline of religion or 
of religious influences in civil society. He argues that in a secular society 
religion loses its importance in defining the various facets of our life and 
` existence. He fully endorses the desirability of such a decline of religion 
or religious importance in civil society. He assumes that it is the 
securalisation of civil society that will make a secular society possible. In 
order to endorse such a desirable outcome, the author argues that religion 
is not central to culture or society. It has lost the role of the key 
cementing agent in the social whole. He argues against the thesis of 
cultural programming of society in which religion is often seen as the 
key cultural programmer. In a secular society, religious identity is made 
powerless and relativised by the emergence of newer identities. It is also 
desirable that religious systems be more modest and recognise their 

reduced role in society. The privatisation of religious affairs is the other 
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way of defining this modesty. Basic to this ‘decline’ thesis is that 
religious systems of thought are less rational whereas modern societies 
are in many ways more rational. 

The author rejects the typical Indian view associated with secularism 
as the principle of religious tolerance. For him, this view is deeply 
misleading for two reasons. First, it presupposes that the history of 
Hinduism is the history of pluralism and tolerance. For him, such a view 
is both conceptually and empirically erroneous. He writes ‘the internal 
structure of Hinduism is marked more by ineffective intolerance of a 
positive kind’. Second, such a view implies that since Hinduism is 
characterised by plurality and tolerance, it is a superior religion. That is 
why Hindu communalism is explained away as basically a reaction to 
other religious communities. 

Vanaik locates the rationale for secularism in modernity. For him 
modernity is progressive and emancipatory. It begins a serious search for 
the meaning of existence. It creates the possibility of a self-reflexive 
subject. Modernity weakens the connection between the social order and 
the cosmic order, personal or social meaning and cosmic meaning. 
Modernity makes personal and social meaning more important. It makes 
life more meaningful and dynamic because of the emergence of various 
new identities. The author argues that such possibilities and happenings 
are not an integral part of pre-modern and post-modern conditions. Thus, 
Vanaik refutes the assertion that man cannot live meaningfully without 
religion or that the loss of religion is the beginning of psychic disorder. 
The superiority of modernity that the author propagates makes his main 
assertion—secularisation through decline of religion is inevitable as well 
as desirable—stronger and substantiated. Third, in order to substantiate 
his thesis the author rejects the anti-secularism, anti-modernism and post- 
modernism of Ashis Nandy, T. N Madan, Bhiku Parekh and Partha 
Chaterjee because of their non-sociological and non-historical character. 
Their repercussions, as he argues, can be dangerous because they 
legitimate the proposition that a ‘religious community’ is a vital, 
operative, bottom-line political unit. While attacking secularism for 
being alien and culturally arrogant, they denigrate the open-ended 
possibilities in cultures and in a cultural space. The author argues that 
their arguments are erroneous and unsophisticated because they 
completely fail to grapple with modernist possibilities and 
transformations. 

In this debate, the author argues, Madan’s position is extremely one- 
sided because he focuses only on presumed inadequacies of secularism 
and secularisation and refuses to recognise that religious systems cannot 
cope with the problems of modern life. He does not justify us 
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essentialist understanding of culture and Hinduism, given the contentious 
traditions within a culture or religious system. 

After immortalising religion, Nandy has made a conceptual 
distinction between religion-as-faith and religion-as-ideology which he, 
the author argues, has never tried to clarify. Such clarifications would 
wreck the epistemological foundation on which he has established his 
understanding of religion, culture, secularism and modernity. His 
dichotomy violates all the rules of scientific and objective understanding. 

Vanaik argues that Chatterjee completely ignores the Hindu Right’s 
appropriation of the notion of secularism as tolerance. The Hindu Right 
does it to justify the construction of a Hindu nation, since Hinduism 1s, it 
is claimed, the most tolerant of religions. Chatterjee’s observations on 
the uniform civil code and Muslim Personal Law is quite reactionary and 
opposes legislative autonomy or the right to exist. His efforts at 
reconciling best liberalism with best communitarianism are unconvincing 
and unacceptable. For Vanaik, the alternative to Hindu communalism is 
secularism which is future oriented, emancipatory, humanist and 
democratic. Secularism is a modernity project which neither derives its 
legitimacy from history nor from the myth of civilisational unity. 

Fifth, Vanaik denies the relevance of the fascist paradigm to explain 
the phenomenal growth of Hindu communalism. For him this is caused 
by a shifting of the Congress significantly to the right or the collapse of 
the Nehruvian brand of modernity, leading to a politico-ideological 
vacuum. The language of the Nehruvian brand of modernity is the 
language of New Social Democracy which is characterised by 
socialism, democracy, secularism and non-alignment. The author is not 
losing hope in the potency of these ideals. In fact, he argues that the 
phenomenal growth of Hindu communalism can only be stopped and 
reversed by the assertion and articulation of these ideas in a politico- 
economic and cultural space. 

The author develops his thesis very systematically. However, it is 
not without problems. Certain questions can be raised. Like the makers 
of the Soviet Union, he fails to see anything positive, human and 
emancipatory in religion. He does not take any lessons from the collapse 
of the Soviet Union or from history, where religion has proved to be a 
source of inspiration, radicalised our consciousness and generated hopes 
and meanings in hopeless, homeless and depressed situations, thus 
creating a new life-world. By equating religion with its manifest 
collective externalities he makes a fundamental mistake which makes, in 
turn, the concept of religiosity incomprehensible in his thesis. 

Vanaik does not problematise modernity. The modernity project, 
generated by Western enlightenment, is closely associated with the 
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colonisation of society and nature, war and many other human sufferings. 
He totally ignores this aspect of modernity—its Baconian ideal of power 
and domination. Since Vanaik’s modernity refuses to learn anything 
from the pre-modern or non-modern situation, he fails to recognise the 
importance and relevance of an existing culture like ours’ to establish a 
secular and human society. He opines that since our culture is pre- 
modern it is fixed and static. This is totally wrong and anti-historical. 

The questions being raised here are not intended to negate the 
Importance of Vanaik’s incisive and original contribution to the 
discursive debate. Right from the very beginning to the end he has 
honestly kept before him a certain form of Marxist ‘problematique’. This 
is an interesting and important book. The book will be of immense value 
to all of us who want to understand the phenomena of communalism and 
secularism and the nature of contemporary Indian politics. 


Gaurang Ranjan Sahay 
Janta Vedic College 
Baraut, Meerut 


André Béteille. 1996. Caste, class and power: Changing patterns of 
stratification in a Tanjore village. Delhi: Oxford University Press. 
Second edition. Pp. 298. Rs. 395 


The main part of this book is actually a reprint of Béteille’s book of the 
same name, first published in 1965. The new material added includes 
reprints of two articles relating to the same study but earlier published in 
various journals, and a piece specially written for this edition in the form 
of an epilogue entitled ‘Village studies in Retrospect’. The epilogue 
mainly seeks to clarify how the author’s study, which is based on a 
village, differs from the other village studies which were in vogue at that 
time when his study was first done. Béteille emphasizes that whereas 
other studies were run of the mill—anthropological monographs giving 
holistic description of the various institutions in their interrelationships— 
his focus is on the theme of social stratification drawing on Marx and 
specially on Weber for the theoretical orientation, earning him, as he puts 
it, the reputation of being a Weberian scholar (p. 238). 

When the earlier book appeared for the first time, over three decades 
ago, it did make a favourable impression in some quarters. It described 
the process of change in social stratification in an Indian village of Tamil 
Nadu after independence. The new republican type of political system 
and the economic development were contrary to the ideology and 
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organisation of traditional social stratification, and brought about a series 
of changes in the economy and political organisation of the village 
community. Béteille’s description of the undercurrents of changes taking 
place as a result of confrontation between two incongruent systems is at 
once insightful and masterly. 

However, Béteille’s claim that as compared to other village studies 
which were anthropological in intent and design, his study is distinctly 
sociological and analytical, cannot go unchallenged. Such a claim would 
have been pardonable in those days when the scholar’s ability to discern, 
both among anthropologist and sociologist in India, displayed hardly any 
ability to discern characteristic differences between their cognate 
disciplines. Although the study is brilliant at the descriptive level, it has 
several problems on the theoretical and methodological level. I would 
therefore like to dwell on some of these issues, for the benefit of unwary 
readers. 

Béteille’s use of Marxist and Weberian models of stratification to 
describe the changes taking place in the face of conflicting social forces 
is, admittedly, quite in order. For, both social scientists dealt with social 
stratification from the perspective of the conflict model of society, which 
suited Indian society, especially after independence when traditional 
society faced its greatest challenge. Béteille, however, paid attention to 
the ideas of Marx and Weber on social stratification only in their 
descriptive aspects, and here too he has selectively combined some 
elements from that_of Weber, thereby obfuscating the picture of social 
stratification in his study village. 

As is well known, Marx and Weber differ with regard to the degree 
of elaboration of the social stratification system. Whereas Marx locates 
social conflict within the framework of groups or classes distinguished 
from each other either in terms of ownership or of the means of 
production, Weber tackled a wider area of conflict, pointing out two 
other locations of conflict characterised as party and status. Even as 
regards class, his concept is much broader, including within it all the 
factors in a market situation, such as possession of special skills, besides 
the ownership of property. He is specially known for his analysis of 
power generated by bureaucratic organisations which are ubiquitous in 
all institutions of modern society, including government. He was, 
however, hard put to explain the dimension of status attributed to cultural 
practices such as style of life or value premises, or'the caste system in 
India, and assumed that it was derived basically from religious sanctions. 
Hence Béteille’s title, Caste, class and power, in which caste and power 
are substitutes for Weber’s categories of status and party respectively. 
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Strangely enough, whereas Béteille gives the impression that he has 
adopted the more elaborate scheme of Weber on stratification, in his 
analysis of class he has actually adopted the narrower perspective of 
Marx, defined in terms of relations of productions. In the context of the 
village, he divides the classes into landowners, tenant cultivators and 
agricultural labourers. By doing so, he keeps out of his reckoning all 
those workers residing in his village who pursue craft, service and white 
collar occupations. Similarly, the analysis of power is restricted to the 
exercise of control over the village panchayat. The power derived from 
the involvement of villagers in all other bureaucratic organisations within 
and outside the village is ignored. It is also not clear in what sense he is 
using the concept of caste in his analysis. 

Change is discussed in the grossest manner possible. It is broadly 
shown how the pattern of land ownership and exercise of power has 
changed within the caste system. For this purpose, the 349 families in the 
village representing 42 endogamous groups are classified into three 
categories of Brahmins (12 endogamous groups), non-Brahmins (26 
groups) and Adi-Dravidas (4 groups). Traditionally, the Brahmins 
possessed all the land, the non-Brahmins were preponderantly tenant- 
cultivators and the Adi-Dravidas were mostly agricultural labourers . At 
the time of the study, land ownership has changed perceptibly in as much 
as a small but significant proportion of land has passed into the hands of 
non-Brahmins and even Adi-Dravidas. In a still more striking manner, 
the control over the village panchayat has passed into the hands of non- 
Brahmins from that of Brahmins. In other words, whereas in the past, 
wealth and power where in conformity with the caste hierarchy, now 
there was dissociation between caste, class and power. Béteille argues 
that in the past, class and power were subsumed under caste, now they 
had become independent of caste, and this was more so in the case of 
power than of class. 

When power and class become independent of caste, what happens 
to caste is an important question. Note how Béteille handles this issue. 
He does not make any theoretical distinction between the fundamental 
units in the caste system and the larger grouping of such units, and 
indiscriminately uses the term caste for all such sets, so much so that his 
heuristic categories of people in the village such as Brahmins, non- 
Brahmins and Adi-Dravidas are also termed castes. Then he argues that 
caste in the village has remained unimpaired because Brahmins are still 
ranked higher than the non-Brahmins and the latter higher than the Adi- 
Dravidas. He was, however, not unaware of the fact that there were 
ambiguities and frequent contestations of status-ranking within the 
broader sets of castes. Even some of the non-Brahmin castes had claimed 
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superiority over Brahmins. Such valuable information, significant though 
it is for assessing change in the caste hierarchy, is conveniently brushed 
aside. 

Thus, holding caste as a constant, Béteille arrives at the following 
conclusion: “Traditionally, most important cleavages and alignments 
have been embedded in the matrix of caste. With the change from a 
static, traditional social order to a more dynamic one, the economic and 
political systems gradually detach themselves from caste and acquire a 
more autonomous character. To what extent they have done so in 
different parts of the country would be an interesting question to answer 
by empirical research. An attempt has been made here to provide an 
analytical scheme for the study of social change in India’ (p.225). It is 
odd that it has not occurred to Béteille to ask what will become of the 
caste system if class and power were detached from it. Moreover, how 
can his analytical scheme enable other scholars to provide a comparative 
picture of change in other parts of the country, when his own study does 
not furnish any quantifiable yardstick for comparison? Let alone for 
scholars in other parts of the country, such an analytical scheme would 
be of no avail even to Béteille himself if he were to make repeated 
studies of change in the same village at subsequent intervals. 

It is obvious that Béteille’s methodology does not lend itself to a 
significant sociological analysis of change in social stratification. His 
primary method of data collection is fieldwork observation, the pitfalls of 
which he has described in Appendix 2 of his book. He admits that he did 
not go to his village with any special preparation for his study. In fact, 
the idea of focusing on social stratification itself occurred to him during 
the field work. The data generated was mostly of a qualitative nature and 
a coarse analytical frame was fabricated by putting together some ideas 
drawn from Marx and Weber in a disjointed manner, and the analysis 
was done at the conceptual level. 

It seems to have escaped the author’s attention that concepts such as 
caste, class, power and stratification are not real entities but they obtain 
their meaning and significance from the way they are defined. But 
Béteille is always beating about the bush when it comes to the question 
of defining a concept. Moreover, for a comparative study of change, the 
concepts have to be defined in the language of variables, which can be 
operationalised, quantified and studied in their interrelationship. Both 
Béteille’s theoretical framework and methodology are far removed from 
the systematic research designs needed for the purpose at hand. 

Granted that it is not fair to criticise a study which was conducted 
several decades ago, from the standpoint of today’s theoretical and 
methodological advancement, yet such an unpleasant task could have 
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been pre-empted by the author, if he himself had provided, in this second 
edition, a critique of his earlier analytical approach. 

All the same, if the author’s claims for the sociological and 
analytical credentials of his study were discounted, the book is still 
important for the very valuable information it contains. It 1s a good 
example of what is called a “field view’ of the process of change in social 
stratification in a village at a time of confrontation’ between two 
incongruent social orders. Béteille is a consummate master in the 
analysis of qualitative data and an engaging writer. 


Victor $. D’ Souza 
St Thomas Town 
Bangalore 


Andre Gunder Frank. 1998. Reorient: Global economy in the Asian 
age. New Delhi: Vistaar Publications. Pp.416. Rs. 495 


This book is a critique of European academic hegemony. It puts 
Eurocentric historiography and social theory upside down, with a stress 
on the ‘globological perspective’, that is, examining the structure and 
dynamics of the early modern economic history of not only Europe but 
the whole world. It demonstrates that the economy of the world was 
sinocentric and not Eurocentric, as is generally believed by European 
social and economic historians. Departing from the great European 
hegemonic tradition, Frank’s perspective suggests that the rise of the 
West was concomitant with the decline of the East. He provides ample 
evidence of intellectual integrity, boldness and change. More pointedly, 
he challenges the ideologically motivated writings of social historians 
like Marx, Weber, Wallerstein and others, who, it is argued, treated Asia 
as an isolated oriental entity with little stake in the world economy. 
Inspired by the idea of “Europe as an extraordinary exception’, the 
historical myth of European superiority was invented during the 19th 
century. Frank seeks to dismantle this myth and maintains that the world 
economic system as a whole seems to suggest that Europe was dependent 
on Asia during early modern times, roughly up to the 18th century, and 
before the invention of the ideology of European hegemony. The 
distortion of historical facts in the writings of many who have sought to 
construct and maintain this myth has embittered Frank. He is critical 
even of Wallerstein due to the latter’s biased Eurocentric perspective. 
Frank raises the following issue in this book: Can any theory or 
perspective (theoretical, analytical and empirical) which carries the 
baggage of Eurocentric historiography and ideology address the social 
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and economic issues of the 21st century? Can it do so especially as it 
suffers from the drawback of not being in a position to answer various 
questions relating to the resurgence of the Asian economy. This 
inadequacy is also felt due to European social and economic theory’s 
pretense at universal validity, without reorienting its analysis of world 
history and the global political economy. 

In the context of world trade between 1400-1800, the book gives a 
lucid account of how the world economy was dominated by Asia until 
about 1800. This is evident from the patterns of trade imbalances and 
their settlement through payments which also flowed eastwards. The 
major grouping of trade included America, Africa and Europe, western, 
southern and southeast Asia, Japan, China, Central Asia and Russia. 
Trade relations were not one-sided but based on a worldwide division of 
labour and intense competition between the participating nations and 
regions. It is worthwhile noting that though Europe had established new 
trade relations with America its absolute and relative marginality in 
world economic theory continued. What shocks Frank is that in social 
and economic theory this most important aspect has been considerably 
neglected by Eurocentric historians. 

Trade relations between countries and continents were run not 
merely on political coercion but were also effectively mediated by 
money. The role of money in the world economy has been recognised as 
significant in shaping relations amongst its regions. The author suggests 
that the growing money supply which the Europeans brought from 
America and Japan was helpful in not only expanding production in 
Asia, but it also created a backlash on the European economy by pushing 
up prices there even more than in Asia. The movement of money towards 
Asia in the form of payments further pushed production in Asia. 
Historical evidence suggests that till the 1750s Asia, which had less than 
66 per cent of the world population, produced about 80 per cent of the 
world GNP. 

This once more explodes the myth of European domination and 
turns down Marx’s assertion that the Asiatic mode of production held 
back the Asian economy and also hits at Weber’s conception of the 
Asian economy as lacking rationality. This myth, propagated by the 
Europeans, was politically motivated as the Europeans were trying to 
penetrate into Asian republics for business purposes. Explaining the rise 
of the West, Frank remarks with characteristic subtlety that ‘the West 
first bought a third class seat on the Asian economic train, then leased a 
whole carriage, and only in the nineteenth century managed to displace 
the Asians from the locomotive’. 
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The book raises many pertinent issues in the context of micro and 
macro social and economic analyses, methodological problematics in 
writing social and economic history and in challenging the all-time great 
contributions of Marx and Weber. It asserts the need to reorient our 
thinking, especially that of Asian scholars who have for long been 
making their analysis of Asian economy and society in the light of the 
writings of Marx and Weber. The resurgent Asian, in particular East- 
Asian, ‘Middle Kingdom’ (China) coming centre-stage in world trade 
and economy, calls for further analysis. This book provides a new 
framework for rethinking and redefining the world economy and society 
and is hence a must for scholars of economic and social history, political 
economists and social theorists. 


Satish K. Sharma 
Department of Sociology 
Himachal Pradesh University, Simla 


Angela M. Pattatucci (ed.). 1998. Women in science: Meeting career 
challenges. Thousand Oaks: Sage Publications. Pp 304. $24.50 


The editor of-this book, a scientist herself, has successfully brought 
together 25 other women scientists to narrate their experiences as 
members of the scientific community in the US. They however range 
from graduate students to established scientists and special programme 
directors from diverse disciplines such as computer science, medicine, 
chemistry and biology to the human sciences. The author explains that 
the organisation of the book was based on grouping articles touching on 
common factors and then dividing them into nine chapters. No specific 
theme was given to the contributors, as the aim was to‘identify those 
factors that ‘cause the derailment of women in science’. The editor has 
provided the necessary links between the articles within;a chapter and 
between chapters through her short commentaries and notes. This style 
considerably facilitates the reader in following the theme of the book. 
Almost all articles in the book contradict the popular notion about 
the low participation of women in science. Illustrated with personal 
experiences in the profession, which include ‘professional encounters’ 
and ‘personal encounters’ with male colleagues and .superiors, they 
highlight the fact that women do not exit their scientific career Gif they 
manage to enter it) due to the‘maternal instinct of caring for a family, but 
do so only after reaching the threshold of tolerance. For they realise that 
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they have entered a completely male territory absolutely hostile to 
women! 

Some repeated observations made by the contributors that affect 
women’s entry into science are: 1) continued socialisation in traditional 
stereotypical notions (for example, a girl cannot do as well or better than a boy 
in maths and science); ti) lack of proper mentoring by seniors—very crucial 
for mobility in this profession; iii) lack of understanding of their problems by 
women colleagues in the arts/humanities, women’s studies centres/feminist 
groups; iv) lack of numerical strength that hampers the impact of their 
voices. 

However, they also opine that a mere increase in numerical strength 
for tokenism—highlighting the success of few women scientists—would 
not change the situation. For these are only strategies to accommodate 
the anomalies and not methods for the recognition of women as 
profession equals. They need to be seen as capable and dependable by 
male colleagues. 

The contributors also demonstrate a reasonable amount of optimism. 
They have in fact suggested ways to counter this ‘extra stuff women have to 
face—about which they have no choice: (a) one must avoid isolation, (b) 
continue to persevere and (c) subject ourselves to continuous or periodic 
self-evaluation. 

Two projects of the “Women in Science Programme’ are discussed in 
detail. Activities include circulation of a newsletter (on opportunities, 
information on meetings, profiles of successful women, and so on), 
arrangements for internship for first year undergraduate students, peer 
mentoring by senior women students, and so on. These programmes at 
SUNY, Stonybrook and Dartmouth colleges, Hanover, New Hampshire 
have greatly helped girls, specially those from all-female private high 
schools to overcome the ‘culture shock’ they experience on entering a 
university. 

Apart from these official programmes informal! networks have also 
emerged in the US, like the SYSTERS network for women computer 
scientists initiated by Anita Borg at Palo Alto, California. This e-mail 
network enables women to connect with other women in the field with 
greater experience across the country for support and advice. In essence, 
women in the profession of science have felt the need to generate their 
own support system to confront the ‘gender apartheid’. This can be best 
understood in the account given by Susan Allen, a medical doctor who 
works on public health issues (especially reproductive health). She 
relates the conversation that she and one of her best friends have every 
time they meet—once or twice a year. After exchanging notes on their 
individual ups and downs—one of them would ask—‘Why do we women 
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keep fighting the battle, to fit into this system that so often seems 
unaccepting of us’ and the other would reply ‘Because we have to’ (p. 
146). 

In brief, the book brings out the fact that exclusion of women from 
the sciences is a global phenomenon-the difference across countries is 
only that of degree. Written in a simple and easily understandable style, 
the book provides helpful orientation for those women wishing to take up 
a career in the sciences. For sociologists studying :the scientific 
community, it provides useful insights on not only those key factors 
affecting performance of women scientists but also on techniques 
adopted by women scientists in the US to counter overt and covert 
discrimination. Good books are better company than bullying colleagues. 
As aptly put by Molly Gleiser (p. 214) ‘something about women in 
libraries threatened those men; the freedom of information; other peoples 
autonomy or extreme quiet where position and bullying voices no longer 
prevailed’. Such words certainly charge the reader and assure the success 
of women in the profession. 


Prema Rajagopalan 
Department of Sociology 
University of Madras 


Arthur G. Rubinoff. 1998. The construction of a political community: 
Integration and identity in Goa. New Delhi: Sage Publications Pp.173. 
Rs. 295 


The objective of this book, which is claimed to be ‘the product of over | 
thirty years of research on Goa’ (p. 13), is to delineate ‘the construction 
of a political community’ there. Both its catchy title and the author’s 
earnest claim only flatter to deceive, as in this book one hardly finds any 
instructive analytical insight or novel theoretical formulation. 

Being the Goa buff that he is, Arthur Rubinoff, however, provides a 
good survey of political developments in the region after its 
‘incorporation’ into the Indian Union in December 1961, and its 
transition through the process of ‘integration’, which culminated in its 
attaining statehood in May 1987. In doing this he builds upon his earlier. 
work, a 1960s Master’s thesis (India’s Use of Force in Goa. Bombay: 
Popular Prakashan, 1971). Contrary to his protestations, those familiar 
with this book can easily notice its dominant strain in the instant work 
and not just ‘some material overlaps’ (p. 14). 
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_ Goa, Rubinoff avers, is an area of ‘important case-study for the 
application of integration theory’ (p. 18). The model of integration that 
he has in mind is that of federalism in which states are a constituent unit. 
Apart from the peculiar configuration of diverse religious, social and 
linguistic groups, the uniqueness of the region lies in its experience of 
450 years of Portuguese colonialism. The consequence was that 
democratic institutions did not strike root in Goa, nor did a general 
culture of nationalism, of the type articulated by the Indian National 
Congress in the rest of India, emerge there. 

In examining the process (and problems) of Goa’s political 
integration with India, Rubinoff claims to have chosen the framework of 
‘comparative politics’ as opposed to that of ‘international relations’ (p. 
14). However, excepting a fleeting reference to China’s absorption of 
Hong Kong, as also its impending absorption of Macao, and the fate of 
Portugal’s former African possessions (on p. 18), nowhere is the use of 
this framework in evidence. 

It is surprising that instead of problematising the ‘integration’ of 
India, Rubinoff takes it as a fait accompli. Since he views ‘integration’ 
from within the framework of conventional political science, he misses 
out its significant socio-cultural nuances. It is not that Rubinoff is- not 
aware of the fact that ‘integration’ is more than just a political issue for 
Goans. He even emphasizes that “As a cultural group rooted in Goan soil, 
and sharing the same set of traditions, all Goans, whether they are 
Hindus, Christians, or Muslims, recognise a common oneness that 
distinguishes them from others on the Indian subcontinent’ (p. 31). 
However, he relegates the socio-cultural dimension of ‘integration’ to the 
background. 

This is perhaps explained by Rubinoff’s inadequate understanding 
of the Goan socio-cultural scene: for example, he naively dismisses the 
cultural issue of Konkani language as the outcome of political 
machinations—‘a way of gaining political support for their [politicians] 
own personal agendas’ (p. 20)-and more generally as ‘a calculated 
strategy by leaders in the majority community to produce electoral 
success’ (p. 85). The shifts in legal systems and the language of 
government (from the Portuguese to Indian) are mentioned only as 
‘hardships’ to Goans (p. 80). The impact of ‘importation of deputized 
civil servants’ (p. 80) from the neighbouring states and immigration of 
unskilled labour gets only a fleeting reference. The piquant possibility 
that, given the present population trends, Goans may become a minority 
in their own region raises more significant sociological issues relating to 
integration than Rubinoff’s analysis of ‘integration’ suggests. 
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‘The general weakness of Rubinoff’s study has to do with the nature 
of the theoretical framework(s) from which he has sought analytical 
inspiration. The book (especially the first two chapters) contains a welter 
of assorted quotations from works on political integration and 
modernisation published in the 1960s and 1970s. So, at the end of 125 
pages of informative text one is disappointed that the author has no 
consistent theoretical stance to offer on ‘integration’. 


N. Jayaram 
Department of Sociology 
Goa University, Goa 


Harshad R. Trivedi. 1996. Scheduled castes’ quest for land and social 
equality. New Delhi: Concept Publishing Company. Pp. 227. Rs. 350 


This book, as the author himself points out in the Preface, 1s a ‘report on 
problems of land for cultivation and land for house sites for Scheduled 
Castes tn Gujarat’ (p. 9). As an important means of achieving socio- 
economic equality, the Indian government had made several plans 
regarding land ownership among the scheduled castes and the scheduled 
tribes. However, .the plans failed to achieve the desired result. The 
present study attempts to understand this failure by investigating the 
causes of the success, if any, and the failures. 

The study was carried out in the year 1983 in four ‘representative’ 
districts in Gujarat, spread over 48 villages in 16 taluks. The sample 
» consisted of 240 households with 1,478 individuals (p. 36). The author 
mentions a ‘random sample of 1,800, (author's Preface) but the present 
data pertains to only 1,478 respondents. The first chapter comprises a 
historical survey of the scheduled castes in independent India (including 
a definition of this category), the constitutional protection offered to it 
and a general description of the present practice of untouchability in 
Gujarat. The latest position of the scheduled castes in terms of land 
available to them for cultivation and house sites is also looked into. It is 
heartening to learn from the study that ‘the awareness among the 
members of the Scheduled Caste communities about their rights and 
privileges has increased manifold and they are able to play a useful role 
in [the] decision making process through government and semi- 
government institutions’ (p. 26). 

However, the study comes to a different conclusion almost 
immediately after, and in the next few pages contradicts its earlier 
statement. For instance, it is argued that the ‘crux of the problem is that 
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the scheduled castes people are blissfully ignorant of various 
ameliorative measures flowing out of the five-year plans and laws and 
regulations enacted specially for their benefit and advancement’ (pp. 30- 
31). Due to this ‘ignorance’ of the beneficiary community and the 
indifference of the administration, the study gives an important role to 
voluntary institutions, which can bridge the gap between the government 
and the poor people to uplift them from their present condition of abject 
poverty. 

Full of empirical data and rich in descriptive information, the book is 
bereft of critical and in-depth analysis. The objective of the study appears 
to be to mostly assess and ascertain the extent of the existing problems, 
and hence the presentation of quantitative data obtained through personal 
interviews with heads of households meets its limited objective. 

Although the study was conducted some thirteen years back, there are 
some interesting and intriguing conclusions which need further research. 
For instance, the finding that the ‘smaller the family, lesser is the 
difference in number of members of either sex’ (p. 53) calls for a deeper 
probe. As the statistics presented in this section demonstrate, this 
conclusion has consequences in terms of gender equality and family 
welfare. It indeed is depressing to learn that ‘the income per day of the 
sample households having an average size of 6.16 members was Rs. 14 
only.’ The practice of untouchability in public places in some villages 
was disconcerting. Many such findings of the survey (pp. 57-58, 80, 88, 
94, 100) only lend support to findings of earlier studies. The 
methodological questions seem to render the present study a bit weak on 
several counts. At the very outset, the sample of 240 households is not a 
very adequate number for a study of this kind, considering the fact that 
only the heads of the households were interviewed and the rest of the 
data flows from qualitative techniques and supplementary proforma. 
Further, although the conclusions are on expected lines, one feels that the 
case analysis of thirteen households is not large enough for a valid 
generalisation on land mortgage and related issues. 

While the study provides a vivid and clear picture of the availability 
of land for the scheduled caste communities in Gujarat, the suggestions 
and the recommendations clearly lack this radical element. At times they 
seem to lend support to the existing programmes, although this is 
couched in different words and phrases (p. 207). This is not to undermine 
the value of the suggestions, some of which are very valid. For example, 
one such recommendation is that there is a need to extend economic 
assistance to not only the scheduled caste youth in given villages, but 
also to those who can propagate the benefits of literacy and general 
education to scheduled caste families. 
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On the whole, the present study deserves to be seriously read and 
critiqued by those who work towards an improvement in the socio- 
economic status of the depressed groups in the country. The book 
deserves a place in research libraries and on the bookshelves of 
researchers studying Indian social problems. 


Vighnesh N. Bhat 
Department of Sociology 
Kuvempur University 
Shimoga, Karnataka 


K. C. Zachariah and S. Irudaya Rajan. 1997. Kerala’s demographic 
transition: Determinants and consequences. New Delhi: Sage 
Publications. Pp. 367. Rs. 450 


In development thinking, Kerala has suddenly acquired the connotations 
of a legend. Its success in key areas like education, health and family 
planning, in spite of its dismal performance in the industrial and 
agricultural sectors, has attracted international attention. Scientific 
explorations into this phenomenon and expositions of the findings with a 
view to applying the findings in other similar contexts, has become all 
too common. The book under review brings together part of the results of 
such an exercise. In 1994 the AKG Centre for Research and Studies at 
Thiruvananthapuram organised an international congress in which an 
exhaustive analysis was made of the so-called Kerala model of 
development. 

This book is partly an outcome of the papers presented in the session 
on demographic transition in Kerala. Demographic transition refers to the 
changes in the birth and death rates and in the age structure of the 
population. It is one of the key indicators of social development. Kerala 
has done extremely well in this area. Hence, this exploration becomes 
relevant. | 

Man's search for human development has always been supported by 
theoretical premises. Historically, and until a few decades ago, the 
assumption was that it is only through significant transitions to 
industrialisation, urbanisation and in the economic sector as a whole that 
social development can occur. The Kerala experience has challenged this 
premise. The phenomenal success of the social sector in general, and 
population transition in particular, was achieved at a time when Kerala’s 
performance in industrial and agricultural production and employment 
generation was the poorest. Fertility and mortality rates declined sharply 
in the 1970s and 1980s without corresponding progress in the productive 
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sectors. This was then considered an anomaly, which led to a series of 
studies, of which the present edited volume is a unique contribution. 

The purpose of the volume is stated to be ‘to understand the reasons 
why Kerala was able to achieve its demographic transition even in the 
absence of corresponding buoyancy in the economic sector in order to 
draw lessons for both other Indian states and other developing nations’. 

After dwelling, in the first part of the book, on the demographic 
transition in the state, the authors examine the determinants of 
demographic change. Three chapters enquire into poverty-induced 
fertility transition, age at marriage and fertility and the link between 
education and fertility. Interestingly, the authors conclude that it is a 
myth that the spread of formal education among females will, by itself, 
bring about a drastic change in their reproductive behaviour, irrespective 
of the social, cultural and economic milieu in which they live. The third 
part of the book details the consequences of demographic change. 

A Life Table analysis of the labour force, consequences of population 
changes and focus on age at maternity, and the causes and consequences 
of ageing are some of the questions in this section. Startling and 
significant data is presented convincingly. For instance, it is revealed that 
between 1991 and 2031 the population of the elderly will increase from 
about 2. 6 million to about 9. 6 million, a 289 per cent increase over a 40 
year period. For every 100 people in the working age group of 20-59 
years, there were only 16 old people in 1991. But this ratio would have 
increased to 60 by 2031. 

An interesting paper is the one entitled ‘Social consequences of 
International Migration: Case Studies of Women Left Behind.’ Using a 
case study approach, a study is undertaken of the personal lives of 
women whose husbands have migrated, to prove that women are capable 
of dealing with tasks they have traditionally been excluded from by men. 

In spite of it being a collection of papers, the book arrives at some 
major conclusions: a) the Kerala experience demonstrates the 
effectiveness of well thought out social policies and programmes, 
especially those relating to fertility and mortality control; b) the 
importance of the catalytic role of female education and general literacy; 
and thatc) it is not necessary to wait for major changes in the 
productive sectors of the economy in order to usher in demographic 
changes. 

Far from being a mere collection, the conclusion of the editors of the 
volume is a warning on Kerala’s impending crisis, be it in the quality of 
services, in health and education, the morbidity rate, or the gigantic 
problems associated with ageing, thus also setting a new agenda for 
researchers. One wonders why the recent observations on the apparent 
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shift in sex-ratio, unfavourable to the females, has not found mention in 
any of the presentations. 


M. K. George 


Lachman M. Khubchandani. 1996. Revisualizing boundaries: A 
plurilingual ethos. New Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp. 225. Rs. 335 


This is a collection of revised papers, originally presented at various 
seminars and which have also appeared in different journals and volumes 
over the past two decades. Each paper has been presented as a chapter. 
However, there is no coherence and continuity, in the sense that the 
theme of one chapter does not naturally lead to the following. Owing to 
this, the review too will assume the form of isolated observations on the 
book. 

The author, through the title of the book, claims to have revisualised 
language boundaries in terms of a plurilingual ethos. But one cannot 
revisualise language boundaries without visualising social boundaries. 
Nowhere in the book do we find any analysis of specific social classes or 
groups of each language/linguistic area. Hence, the author has observed 
only ‘fuzziness of language boundaries’ and ‘fluidity in language 
identity’. Had the author studied the social boundaries and social 
class/group identities of representatives of various speech communities, 
he would have noticed well defined language boundaries and identity. 
The author could see only ‘fuzzy reality’ in the case of Konkani and 
Panjabi since he has not studied language borders in relation to the social 
borders. His observation that ‘the issues of delineating language borders 
are not very different from those concerning social borders’ (p. 91) has 
remained merely a passing remark in the absence of any specific social 
analysis of the speech communities under discussion. 

The author draws our attention to the consolidated position of English 
in India. But this belief—that the policies at the union and state levels ‘no 
doubt’ lay stress on shedding the dominance of English and assigning 
new roles to indigenous languages in public life~is unfounded by his 
own observations on the continued important position of English (p. 62). 
He, however, rightly characterises the English language as ‘a key actor in 
the drama of language development’ because it dominates the global 
technological scene. 

The author exhibits some kind of political innocence when he 
discusses the role of the Indian state in matters of religion and language 
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identity. For him, the Indians state has, ‘no doubt’, set its goals to 
establish a secular society by not encouraging religion to intervene in the 
affairs of managing the state. What the author forgets is that the goals of 
the Indian state have been set and reset by the political interests of 
different sections of the Indian ruling classs(es). This is evident from 
such events as Operation Bluestar, the Delhi massacres of 1984, the 
demolition of Babri Masjid, violation of human rights in Kashmir, and so 
on. Therefore, it is futile to preach that ‘the state ought to exercise utmost 
care ...’, ‘political institutions need to be prevented from exploiting ...’ 
(p. 130), and so on. 

The book offers a good description of Indian diglossia (chap. 6). But, 
it does not tell us anything about the social basis for the existence of such 
a ‘language situation’ as diglossia. 

Though the ninth chapter is titled “Language planning: a critique’, we 
do not find any real critique. It does not recognise the fact that the state, 
including its language planning apparatus, is alienated from the vast 
majority of the illiterate masses. Any critique of language planning must 
be a part of a bigger critique of economic planning. In other words, a 
critique of language planning must be preceded by a critique of the social 
system which keeps the majority of the people in poverty and hence 
illiterate. 

The (last) chapter on ‘Language elites’ does not explain the fact that 
each group of language elite represents, consciously or unconsciously, 
certain economic and political interests. The author simply classifies 
them as supporters of English, supporters of Hindi and supporters of 
regional languages. For a better understanding of these language elites 
(pro-English vs pro-Hindi), one has to analyse the hitherto existing 
rivalry between various segments of the Indian capital class. However, 
these segments, under the impact of the so-called globalisation, are now 
running after English. The non-ruling classes too, under the influence of 
ruling class ideas, are developing, to borrow Braj Kachru’s metaphors, 
‘indecent passion’ and ‘hunger’ for English. 

Despite the fact that the book does not propose ‘a new paradigm of 
language development’, it will be of some interest to those studying 
sociology of language. 


B.R. Bapuji 
University of Hyderabad 
Hyderabad 
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Nancy Lobo. 1995. The Thakors of north Gujarat: A caste in the village 
and the region. New Delhi: Hindustan Publishing Corporation. Pp. 205. 
Price not stated. 


This book is about a caste community, the Thakors of north Gujarat, 
described analytically at different levels, from the village to the region. 
The book is divided in two parts, one focusing on the Thakors in the 
village and the other on the Thakors in the region. The village is Dhoria 
in Mehsana district of Gujarat. 

The section on Dhoria focuses on inter-caste rivalry, mainly between 
the Patels and the Thakors and intra-caste conflicts, particularly among 
what have been called ‘Cooperative Kin Units’, and how these are 
maintained, interpreted and utilised in the social, economic and political 
life of the Thakors. Despite the claim, there is not sufficient emphasis on 
the sociological reality of the village. Correspondingly, the focus has 
been more on the strengthening of horizontal caste links compared to the 
weakening of vertical ties. . 

An important aspect of the study has been the process of social 
mobility of the Thakors through Sanskritisation earlier and later through 
the political advantages emanating from the democratic set up. The 
Thakors adopted various measures to Sanskritise and improve their 
position in the regional caste hierarchy, like changing the name from 
Koli to Thakor, employing a Brahmin priest for a wedding, adopting 
dowry practice and giving up of bride-wealth, taking on the gotra system 
and performing hypergamous marriages with the Rajputs. This effort has 
met with little success as even today the Thakors are regarded as less 
Sanskritised and occupy a lower ritual position. However, the view that 
certain communities like the tribals were absorbed into the caste system 
and were assigned a lower ritual status is contentious and requires further 
probing. 

What has made a difference to the power base and change in the 
position of the Thakors is their participation in electoral politics, the 
emergence of Thakor leadership and the increase in their numbers in 
political institutions, from the gram panchayat level to the state level (we 
are given the example of a chief minister who belonged to their 
community). Inter-caste rivalry has thus increased and horizontal ties 
have strengthened, with the formation of wider caste associations. 

The book conforms to a rather uniform in tracing the trajectory of 
caste hierarchy, caste conflicts and status-summation in rural India, and 
the process of Sanskritisation and social mobility across the country. The 
Thakors, who were considered a ritually, socially, economically and 
politically inferior community, tried to move upward and were ultimately 
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successful, less through the Sanskritisation process and more through 
political means. The study is nevertheless significant as it focuses on a 
‘relatively unexplored intermediate caste’ and is an important example of 
the changing power equations in modern democratic institutions and due 
to reservation policies. 

Another significant aspect of the study is that it simultaneously 
demonstrates the strength of the Sanskritisation process. This disproves 
the belief that Sanskritisation ceased or became insignificant after 
independence. The Thakors see no contradiction in calling themselves 
Kshatriyas while at the same time being included in the reserved 
category of the other backward classes. 


Abha Chauhan 
Centre for Women's Development Studies 
New Delhi 


N. K. Bhargava. 1995. Democratization in feudal state. Udaipur: 
Himanshu Publications. Pp. tv + 199. Rs. 350 


The state of Rajasthan is unlike other states of the Union. It is 
characterised by unique and distinctive qualities. It has a shared history 
of feudal suffering, oppression and atrocities. At the time of the 
integration of the state, Rajasthan (erstwhile Rajputana) had 19 salute 
states and three non-salute states, and the region also had various 
autonomous ethnic sub-regions. The integration at the first stage of 
unification of princely states created political and administrative unity at 
a holistic level. Feudalism, that is, the rule of diverse Rajput dynasties, 
produced a popular psyche which was cognitively feudal. In the 
aftermath of the decay of feudalism, the feudal hangover; it is argued, 
continues to characterise the whole epistemology of the people of 
Rajasthan. Bhargava analyses the structure and functioning of political 
parties in this specific background of a feudal milieu. Therefore, the 
study focuses on the feudal system of Rajasthan. 

The study examines the process of democratisation and the role 
political parties play, during the changeover from the feudal system to an 
egalitarian democratic system within a historicity of feudalism. Besides 
presenting a detailed account of the feudal structure and tracing the 
historical growth of political parties, it describes the organisational 
structure of parties, class, caste characteristics of leadership and the 
operationalisation process at different levels. The study also includes an 
evaluation of adopted communication patterns and formulated 
programmes by the parties. The book discusses in detail the extra- 
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organisational means and ways adopted and practised. While presenting 
a sociological critique of political parties, the book raises the question of 
relevancy of the parties to the needs of change in a feudal socio-political 
structure. 

The study claims to be based on empirical data related to the working 
of political parties in the state of Rajasthan. First, it probes into the 
political attributes of the region in the background of feudal rule and the 
emerging process of democratisation. Second, it focuses on the origin 
and growth of political parties in a historical perspective. Third, it 
analyses traditional institutions, such as caste panchayat, religion and the 
process of democratisation. The author gives a marginal place to party 
elections (see the epilogue of the1993 elections, which has been given in 
the last chapter). All through the work, the author looks at the structure 
and functioning of political parties in Rajasthan in the perspective of the 
region’s feudal history, religion and, above all, ethnicity. 

The present study is the result of collection of data on political parties 
inthe process of democratisation in a feudal system, that of Rajasthan. 
The author has gathered a lot of information from secondary sources 
rather than empirical sources based on primary data. The book was 
published in 1995 but the references used refer to the decade prior to 
that, except one reference of Paul Brass of 1990. The book also has many 
typographical and grammatical errors. The study is descriptive rather 
than analytical in nature because it lacks a sound theoretical base for 
understanding the problem. However, at the descriptive level it is 
elegantly produced. 

Nonetheless, the study is distinctive in nature, as it is successful in 
making a breakthrough in the traditional approach to the interaction 
between the political and social system. Bhargava makes certain 
observations which are distinctive to the region of Rajasthan. For 
instance, the Rajputs who rank second to Jats in numerical strength, 
continue to uphold the glory of the past and approach the people with the 
earlier relationship of raja and rayat. The author argues that during the 
earlier general elections, the Rajputs had gained some influence at 
different levels of the democratic institutions. But soon the Jats, who 
consider the Rajputs their historical adversaries, acquired a horizontal 
mobility to counter the hegemony of the Rajputs. Later, after the land 
reforms, the influence of the Rajputs was weakened. We find that the Jats 
today are vertically represented and get a substantial share of power in 
the state. 

However, there is one distinguishing feature of the functioning of a 
political party in Rajasthan namely that the total political organisation of 
the state is deeply rooted in society’s feudal structure. Feudalism surely 
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existed in Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat and Bihar, but its variant had a different 
course of evolution in contemporàry Rajasthan, where feudalism has 
been abolished by legislation. Despite this formal and legislative 
abolition of feudalism, some of its characteristics and, in fact, the general 
psyche of the peoples continues to remain feudal. 

The volume is useful for the students of sociology and political 
science and also for those who are interested in knowing the cultural 
background of Rajasthan’s politics. 


B.K. Nagla 
Department of Sociology 
M.D. University, Rohtak 


Ross Mallick. 1998. Development, ethnicity and human rights in South 
Asia. New Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp.376. Rs. 425 


This volume constitutes an indictment of South Asian states for not 
having succeeded in becoming civil societies in the post-colonial era of 
nation bvilding. The author exposes the state development impasse and 
the structural inconsistencies of these South Astan traditional societies to 
present a common picture of uneven development, ethnic turmoil and 
human rights violation in the whole region of the subcontinent. The 
central argument of this book is that colonial subjugation was unable to 
alter the basic cultural core of South Asian societies and therefore the 
process of modernisation without Westernisation could mean the 
continued oppression of the minorities in the whole region. The book 
discusses in detail certain specific cases, like the scheduled castes and the 
tribals of India, the minorities of Bangladesh, ethnic conflict in Sri Lanka 
and the state’s discriminatory policies in Pakistan, thereby contributing 
some original literature to South Asian studies. 

The post-colonial Indian state has been in formation since the mid- 
thirties. Affirmative action programmes as well as the administrative 
services were the colonial impositions which the Congress party chose to 
retain. The colonial elite had maintained these institutions under a 
centrist state and accommodated the diverse opposing groups, deemed 
‘necessary for the survival of instiutionalised democracy. Once the 
colonial elite lost power, these institutions were gradually eroded by 
corruption, inefficiency and the politicised ethnicity of dominant groups. 
Even the Left front failed to provide an alternative transformative 
agenda. Using the case of West Bengal, the author brushes aside the 
flattering developmental literature on decentralisation and land reforms 
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of West Bengal to show that the elite classes have consolidated their 
position in the communist movement and prevented future reformative 
programmes. The irnplicit outcome is the widening gap between higher 
and lower castes, poor educational standards, rampant corruption in the 
health services and a trend towards greater conservatism rather than 
radicalism. Unlike in Kerala, communism in Bengal emerged from the 
traditional tricaste elite ‘whose class orientation and values it has never 
transcended’ (p. 120). 

Reflecting on Pakistan in the chapter, ‘Pakistan Bound to Fail’, the 
book views partition as a triumph of ideology over geography. 
Geography proved to be a composition of uneven diverse ethnic groups, 
unwilling to be knitted together by a strong central state. Dominated by 
specific ethnic groups, the civilian leadership failed to institute effective 
democratic governance, resulting in a military bureaucratic hegemony 
over civil society. Given the serious North-South as well as East-West 
ethnic division, the common religion does not seem to forge unity among 
the competing ethnic groups. A centralised democratic governance in 
Pakistan rernains problematic. 

The case of Bangladesh provides significant insights on partition 
literature. Unlike the situation in Punjab, the transfer of population in 
Bengal was differént. The untouchables and the tribals were the allies of 
the Muslims in governing coalitions, as well as class allies against the 
economic dominance of the Hindu landed class. Therefore, they 
preferred to stay back in newly created Pakistan. With the migration of 
high caste Hindus to India, the Muslims no longer needed the 
untouchable allies, and began to comprehend them as the communal 
other. This led to an increase in the communal violence against tribals 
and untouchables. 

In a small chapter on Sri Lanka, the author tries to trace the 
confluence of interests between Sri Lanka’s government and the Western 
aid community. The Mahaweli irrigation scheme was a project with a 
concealed double-edged agenda. It was meant to change the ethnic 
composition, through new settlements in the interior of Sri Lanka, and to 
give the Sinhalese a greater representation, more proportional to their 
population. At the same time, it provided Western donors with an 
Opportunity to create pro-Western positions in Sri Lanka against the 
Soviet expansion during the Cold War era. Thus, this foreign-aided 
irrigation project accentuated ethnic turmoil to the extent that the 
political and ethnic issues have becomé too intricate for an easy 
resolution. 

Devoid of any theoretical formulation, the book makes an interesting 
and lucid narrative by a Westerner who is critical of the unsuitable South 
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Asian conditions for the empowerment of those who have remained 
ignored and unheard in history. The author conceives the post-colonial 
South Asian states as a perpetuation of colonial states, run by new, native 
feudal rulers, who are entrapped in their traditional mindset. Somehow, 
he has failed to appreciate the silent non-violent social revolution, set in 
motion by’ the process of democratisation. 

True, the lack of ‘subaltern in subaltern studies’ is a genuine gap, but 
to discard subaltern studies merely as an elite discourse is to put too 
much play on subjectivity. Despite these shortcomings, this is an 
empirically informative work on a topic that could help in understanding 
the larger theoretical problems relating to the formation and function of 
regional cooperation among South Asian states. A valuable book which 
has come at an appropriate time. 


Ashok Kaul 
Department of Sociology 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 


Sarah Joseph. 1998. Interrogating culture: Critical perspectives 
on contemporary social theory. New Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp. 
200. Rs 295 | 


Culture, community and nation have been among the most debated 
theoretical questions in the social sciences in the course of the current 
decade. Though culture and community had been core concerns for 
sociologist/social anthropologist all along, the ascendance of post- 
modernism in academia took the discussion on these concepts to an 
altogether different theoretical level. These are no more treated as 
undisputed categories to be taught, along with other basic concepts, to 
students of sociology/social anthropology at the undergraduate level. The 
new debates have not only added an element of criticality to these 
concepts but have also elevated their status in the social sciences. 
‘Culture’, for example, is taken much more seriously today virtually in 
all social sciences than it was two decades back. It has also become a 
contentious political question. Much of the contemporary debates on the 
politics of nation and community are carried out within the framework of 
culture. The added significance of the new literature on culture is that 
unlike the classical works on sociological theory and concepts, social 
scientists from India have made valuable contributions to these debates. 
Sarah Joseph’s book provides an extremely useful and critical survey of 
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this new literature. Until ‘the post-modernist’ turn’ in social theory, 
culture was seen to be the domain of the discipline of anthropology and 
to some extent sociology. Liberal political theory, for example, provided 
no space to communities in its conceptualisation of the modern state or 
of individual rights. Culture and communities were believed to be of 
relevance only in traditional societies. While it was instrumental 
rationality that guided social and political life in the modern West, the 
non-Western world was governed by culture. Hence in anthropology, 
culture was viewed in an uncritical fashion, defined as the framework of 
ideas and values, or a way of life. 

Such notions of culture had no place for the question of power and 
domination being implicated within culture. It is here that the current 
post-modernist literature on culture differs from the earlier 
anthropological discourses. The emphasis of the post modernist has been 
more ‘on engaging with culture rather than trying to look at it objectively 
from outside, on interrogating it, rather than accepting it as a framework 
of meaning which can only be interpreted to enable us to understand 
individual and collective action’ (p. 41). In other words, culture for the 
post modernist is a domain of contestations where relations of power get 
legitimised and normalised. The objective of their interrogation of 
culture is to ‘deconstruct’ or uncover the assumptions of given cultural 
practices and show how they reproduce certain types of power relations 
in society. For them, the modernist notion of instrumental rationality too 
is a cultural construct and therefore it is important to interrogate the 
culture of Western societies as also the non-Western societies. In fact, 
the post modernists have developed elaborate critiques of anthropology 
for its exclusive preoccupation with the study of non-Western societies. 

Joseph identifies three forces that made these theoretical 
developments possible: the break up of colonial empires and the process 
of decolonisation, which led to the raising of questions about the links 
between knowledge, culture and power as part of the political agenda by 
the “new social movements’ like feminism and anti-race movements; and 
certain developments in the philosophy of science that challenged the 
claims to objectivity and universality of knowledge and stressed on the 
historical location and contextuality of all knowledge . 

While recognising the significance of the contributions made by the 
French post-modernists to our understanding of culture, she also points 
to the problems that the new conceptualisation of culture may pose. She 
specifically points to the weakness of the conceptualisation of the 
relationship of culture with the institutional structures of society. For 
example, while they talk about discourse of patriarchy, they do not give 
an equal amount of attention to the way the institution of family 
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functioned at the ground level, or the way it had been changing over the 
years. Further, she argues that in post-modernist understanding, the 
critical role of knowledge in relation to culture and society became 
submerged, making it difficult to engage with issues of power in relation 
to culture at the theoretical or practical level. 

A substantial part of the book deals with the implications that these 
new theoretical developments have for Indian society and the 
contributions made by Indian scholars to these debates (chapters 3, 4 and 
6). Chapter 3 deals with the debates on modernity in relation to Third 
World societies. Joseph dwells on the historical literature of colonial 
India, particularly the nationalist preoccupation with the ‘greatness’ of 
Indian civilisation and the current celebration of local and native 
knowledge. However in some respects, they are also quite different. For 
example, contemporary writers on the subject have absorbed the 
theoretical and methodological framework of post-modernist theories on 
colonial discourse analysis. As a result, the current debates seem to be 
focusing more on the cultural interaction between colonial/neocolonial 
societies and indigenous societies and less on how the project of 
reappropriating traditional knowledge should be linked to the other 
transformatory goals of society. This, she feels, could have conservative 
political implications. : 

In another chapter on the ‘Indian Communitarians and the Politics 
of Difference’, Joseph offers a critical review of the writings of scholars 
like Ashish Nandy, Partha Chatterjee, Sudipta Kaviraj and T.N. Madan 
who have strongly criticised the use of Western categories for 
understanding the Indian reality. As an alternative to the individualistic 
framework of the Western social sciences, these ‘communitarian 
thinkers’ have argued for a political recognition of the community 
linkages and loyalties which may still exist in people’s thinking and 
practices. Communities, for them, represent an indigenous mode of 
collective life and their recognition could help in coping with growing 
alienation and violence in Indian society. However, she is not 
particularly impressed by these proposals. Joseph is critical of the Indian 
communitarians because they tend to ignore crucial questions like social 
inequality in the traditional and contemporary social order of Indian 
society. On the contrary, she argues that ‘the way ahead would not seem- 
to lie in posing community as an alternative to liberal individualism, but 
in trying to understand the different dimensions of social life in an 
integrated way’. a 

Explaining her position further, Joseph argues that there is need for 
a political-theoretical intervention in the current debate on culture. Such 
an intervention would help in bringing the emancipatory project back 
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into contemporary culture studies. She pleads: ‘instead of abandoning the 
goal of universality for political theory, we should explore the possibility 
of a more genuinely inclusive universality’. She argues that the basics of 
such a theoretical perspective can be found in the writings of Marx and 
Gramsci. However, she is clearly against an economic-reductionist 
variety of Marxism where culture occupies a secondary status, being 
seen merely as an aspect of the superstructure. She concludes her book 
by emphasizing ‘We need to recognise that a critical cultural perspective 
can provide us with an important entry point for the study of society’. 


Surinder S. Jodhka 

Department of Sociology 

Panjab University, Chandigarh 
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S. Shukla and R. Kaul (eds). 1998. Education, development and 
underdevelopment. New Delhi: Sage Publication. Pp.308. Rs. 395 


This book is a collection of articles revolving around the broad theme of 
the linkages of education with development and underdevelopment. It 
seeks to present the varying viewpoints on the education-society 
discourse, namely, the liberal consensus paradigm which posits a 
positive relationship between education and social change, as well as the 
conflict/reproductionist paradigm which highlights the negative role of 
education. In addition the colonial imprint on Indian education also 
receives its due share of attention. In view of this, the question posed is: 
does education promote development or underdevelopment when 
introduced in an extremely inegalitarian, hierarchical and caste-oriented 
social structure? 

This is a legitimate question in the context of the colossal illiteracy 
and the challenging task of universalisation of elementary education in 
India. Various critiques of the educational system have been given to 
justify the massive backwardness of our country. .Whether this 
backwardness is due to reproductionist tendencies or to the colonial 
Jegacy 1s a moot question. 

This volume is an appropriate reminder of such ee issues in the 
current educational discourse. An interdisciplinary venture, it focuses on 
different dimensions of education. There are twelve contributions by 
historians, economists, educational researchers, journalists, political 
scientists and sociologists. Contributors are researchers as well as 
activists. Most of the contributions are original with very few being 
reprints. Some are based on primary data, both historical and empirical. 
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Some of the articles are also comparative. Moreover, the contributions 
cover all levels of education, ranging from literacy and primary 
education to higher education. Apart from different sectors of education, 
the marginal groups and the oppressed receive due attention. Four 
chapters highlight the problems of the Dalits, the working classes, the 
poor and the non-literate masses. Again, same chapters, such as those by 
Tilak, Khadria and Kumar, provide a macro perspective, while others 
present micro-level modernisation and development perspectives, the 
marginalisation of popular languages and education, effects of 
adjustment, the role of the state and private enterprise, the caste-class 
divide, ideology and change, and so on. 

Acharya provides insights into the nature of collaboration of the 
native elites with the colonial masters, thereby reinforcing the position 
enunciataed by historians such as Anil Seal. What Acharya tries to 
establish is that Indians were not passive bystanders but active 
participants in the formulation of British educational policy in India in 
the second half of the 19th century. Therefore, if English education 
received preference in comparison to vernacular education, the native 
leaders’ contribution was crucial to this decision. Acharya imputes this to 
the class divide and to the different interests of the ruling class, 
especially the bhadralok, as against those of the poor. He substantiates 
his argument by quoting government documents and correspondence for 
the views of the British and the Indians. He also looks at the efforts of 
the Vidyasagar to show that vernacular education had very little space in 
India’s educational priorities. Yet, there were exceptions. Indians who 
wanted to promote vernacular education were Reverend Lalbehari Dey, 
Keshub Chandra Sen and Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. Similarly, among 
the British, Governor-General Mayo and Lt. Governor George Campbell, 
according to Acharya, differed from Macaulay and the bhadralok. What 
Acharya infers is that the British varied in their views as much as the 
Indians. There were quite a few among the colonial masters who wanted 
to propagate mass education but their attempts were foiled by the 
bhadralok who were interested in the education of their own children, 
rather than of the masses. Thus class interests became a prop for those 
colonial interests which suited the bhadralok. 

Sumanta Banerjee reinforces the class character and the 
inegalitarian model of adult education through an analysis of the contents 
of a broadsheet called Sulabh Samachar. He also refers to the privileged, 
Westernised and educated minority which became the custodian of the 
knowledge received from the colonial masters. Thus, while literacy 
programmes were biased against the masses, language was another 
barrier in the schools and in literacy programmes. Bhokta elaborates the 
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point that the emerging middie class collaborated with the colonial 
government and promoted a separate cultural identity through the 
introduction of a Sanskritised Hindi called Shist Bhasha. This was the 
language of the text books and of government offices and was quite 
distant from popular language 

The inequalities that characterise Indian society in general and the 
educational system in particular are getting further reinforced due to the 
post-1990 economic changes. Market forces are being allowed an 
enhanced role leading to the private sector taking on a greater role in 
education. Using the experience of Asian countries, Tilak argues that 
there is an inverse relationship between the deterioration in the 
educational system and the policies of structural adjustments, except in 
those countries which have undergone very rapid economic growth. It 1s 
anticipated that primary school enrolments may be adversely affected as 
was the case in Pakistan and Bangladesh. Tilak argues that market forces 
are not pro-welfare and therefore the responsibility of the state in the 
social sector needs to be enhanced after the structural adjustment sets in. 
Given a free hand, the educational institutions run by the private sector 
are more likely to be governed by the profit motive than by public or 
social good, as is argued by Kaul. This phenomenon is also taking place 
in China and is reminiscent of the developments in our own country. 
Rekha Kaul’s paper also substantiates this point through a case study of 
professional colleges of engineering and medical education. 

Khadria’s paper highlights two major inabilities of our nation—the 
inability to retain the highly skilled professional and specialised products 
of the higher education system on the one hand and the inability to 
provide basic minimum education and health care to the masses on the 
other. In the past, India was known for coolie immigration, but it is now 
known for the education-enriched human capital. Khadria tries to build a 
Jong term perspective on public policy on brain drain with specific 
reference to developmental efforts of different economies. In the process, 
he highlights the internal contradictions between higher education and 
economy on the one hand and higher education and human resource 
development on the other. 

The other thrust of this paper is on the large mass of people, 
especially children, who are denied access to basic education and health 
care, thereby wasting a huge, potential human capital. This stares us in 
the face even as we are claiming achievements in higher professional and 
technical education. 

The thread that ties all the papers together is their questioning the 
claims of education as a promoter of equality. Velasker questions the 
ideology underlying equality of educational opportunities. She takes the 
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example of the Mahars in Maharashtra, who have benefited from the changing 
opportunities while underscoring the educational disparities due to caste, class, 
gender and ethnicity. Highlighting the latent role of higher education, she 
contends that Phule and Ambedkar and their critical ideology were products of 
the higher education system. Thus her paper on education underscores the 
positive impact of education on the lives of the neo-Buddhist, educated 
Mahars. She writes about the anti-hegemonic cultural and political assertion of 
the Dalits through the setting up of Dalit institutions, organisations, and the 
rise of emancipatory struggles. 

Shatrughana too demonstrates that literacy can be a liberating force if it 
enjoys the support of the community. Tracing the links of the literacy 
movements with the role of women in the anti-arrack movement, he shows 
how literacy primers served as the motivating force to generate awareness and 
enable women the take action in order to improve their lives. In conclusion, he 
maintains that literacy is a process that liberates the unlettered from 
dependence. In the same vein, he underscores the importance of community 
involvement. He argues that the state has a limited role to play and education 
becomes effective with community initiative. 

The collection of articles in this volume highlight several crucial issues in 
the education-society discourse. One is familiar with most of them, yet the 
distinctiveness of the book lies in documenting how scholars are increasingly 
unearthing data that questions the liberal paradigm and the developmental 
function of education. It also shows how the roles of the state and education 
are being critiqued and how the Freire model of education-for- 
conscientisation is receiving priority. Mass education and literacy are being 
portrayed as instruments for creating awareness and empowerment. This 
volume provides rich material for researchers working on social aspects of 
education and for social scientists and educationists offering courses on the 
linkages between education and society. 


Karuna Chanana 

Zakir Hussain Centre for Educational Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 

New Delhi 


Stanley J. Tambiah. 1996. Levelling crowds—Ethnonationalist violence in 
south Asia. Delhi: Sage-Vistaar Publications. Pp.395. Rs. 450 


The author’s high scholarly standing and reputation and the fact that so soon 
after its publication this book has already been widely reviewed, permits this 
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reviewer the luxury or convenience of a rather more personal and fragmentary 
view than would otherwise be acceptable. 

To one who spent a great part of his summer vacations as a child in a 
grandparent’s house in Faizabad, an Indian who only recently lived through the 
disgrace that was 6 December 1992 and all that followed, and who joined the 
Peoples’ Enquiry into the incident, the treatment of ‘Hindu Nationalism and 
Babri Masjid’ (chap. 9) in the book appears most inadequate. This is not solely 
due to lack of detail and elaboration but also due to an inadequate, causal and 
theoretical handling of the matter. This concern is perhaps also valid in other 
ways, in that South Asia is much more likely to be, or have been, affected by 
this incident than almost all other illustrations of the theme in the book, not only 
because of the size of India but also due to the many-sided (Hindu-Muslim, 
Hindu-Buddhist, India-Pak-Bangladesh and related religious-political) impact of 
the event. And if the longer-sighted Hindu nationalist’s vision of the world, 
expressed now through the Pokhran blasts, among perhaps other events planned, 
is taken seriously in terms of Samuel Huntington’s thesis, the impact is likely to 
be even larger. But the significance of the event in theoretical terms is also along 
a dimension which Tambiah in his tunnelled concentration on examining Le 
Bon's and related notions of Levelling crowds ignores, or at least underplays, 
and that is the role of intellect and ideas, very misdirected in our view, in these 
incidents and movements. The vision of Hindu Rashtra of the RSS and the men 
who built whole organisations over long decades gets lost in the view presented; 
for example, crowds have an existence, a mentality, an imagery, all their own, as 
events or phenomena which just occur, and are not built or caused by human 
volition, by small groups, or by individuals using their mind along with 
sentiment and feeling and ideology (as was the -case also in the earlier 
movements for India's freedom and for the creation of Pakistan). 

True, the book was almost coming to a close when Ayodhya occurred—and 
Bombay, of course. But Ayodhya perhaps represents a more concentrated use of 
ideas, planning and the intellect than the Sikh and Tamil-Sinhala instances, or, 
for that matter, the ethnic conflicts within Pakistan (chap.6). Even his 
visualisation of a second book does not quite meet our point. For Tambiah 
appears to have granted greater salience to the phenomenon of crowds and 
collectrvities which happen rather than to the agency of man and his mind, his 
planning and organisation, in what he has studied. 

Like all other South Asians he has lived and grown in the midst of 
riots and conflicts. But while his Western sojourn (or is it the theoretical 
proclivity already noted?) has moderated his view of imperialist/ 
colonialist agency in this matter, he has also not found it necessary to 
notice even for incidental-comparative purposes—in the same manner in 
which Ayodhya itself, the really major issue but here apparently 
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incidentally brought in—the Irish or the American Black situation for a mention. 
Nor the dalit and Christian issues. 

Levelling crowds is a large and competent book. The anthropologist in 
Tambiah has not overlooked the politics of the issues studtied—he could not 
have—but has also been reasonably concerned with the psychological, at least 
the social psychology of crowds. He takes care to express awareness of class.(p. 
22), a variety of matters like migration, language, unemployment, and even the 
viability of secularism (p. 17), national states and secession, and so on. 

The foregoing might be a sharp indictment and could even seem unfair, 
given the very detailed accounts of Tamil-Sinhala conflict in Sri Lanka or the 
rise of the Sikh movement over almost a century in Punjab, and the various 
conflicts in Pakistan on the one hand (chaps. 3-6) and early disclaimers or 
delimitation from the author, like ‘... relatively little is known about the nature 
of... collective violence during ethnic conflicts. This study is an attempt to 
broach this issue’ (p. 27), or ‘... it is important (in)...my study...probing collective 
violence to go...systematically sketching the collective interpersonal and 
communicative dimensions of ethnic conflict...’ (p. 31). 

His major objectives and even overall approach is exemplified by statements 
like £... discourse of violence....The structuring role of this collective violence 
may reach a point at which it actually becomes efficacious in the construction, 
production, maintenance, and reproduction of ethnic identity itself. What was 
previously seen as an effect now serves a cause’ (p. 223). 

On their own, none of these statements can be objected to. Given the 
concentration of the author on studying crowds and processes, this is 
understandable. The exercise as a whole, however, does tend to an 
understanding that these statements are sui generis. Overall historical factors 
tend to get underplayed as do the /oci of human agency, like, for example, the 
minds of the men who visualised, planned and built the movements of which 
these incidents and ‘crowds’ are consequences. 

Tambiah’s is a very readable, well researched and thoughtful book. It is 
possible that he—therefore also the reviewer—has been less than fair to his 
general understanding and outlook on nationalism, ethnicity (in its current 
generic, broad meaning) and related matters, and to this extremely well- 
informed and nuanced account. It is perhaps in focussing too sharply on groups 
and processes that the relative neglect of socio-political structure, particularly 
colonialism and class—and human volition and design—appear to have lost 
their proper salience. Be that as it may, Levelling crowds is a most valuable 
study for understanding South Asian society and polity today. 


Sureshchandra Shukla 
A-1 Kaveri Apartments 
New Delhi 110 019 
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Susan S. Wadley. 1996. Struggling with destiny in Karimpur: 1925- 
1984, New Delhi: Vistaar Publications. Pp. xxix + 297. Rs.395 


This book is one more in the series of publications on Karimpur (Uttar 
Pradesh), belonging to William and Charlotte Wisers’ Behind the Mud 
Walls and The Hindu Jajmani System. One of the goals of this book is to 
examine the politics of gender and class in a time of rapid social change 
in north India during 1925-1984 (p. 5). Challenges to old patterns of 
authority are taken up by the author, including the challenges to the class 
order, or more directly than to: gender, the challenges of ideology, of 
democracy, education for women and the poor, economic changes and 
new labour relations. 

These challenges and changes call into question notions such as the 
poor and women lacking ‘understanding’. This book is about ‘the inter- 
sections between the old and new, rich and poor, male and female’ (p.5). 
Wadley attempts to highlight the frame of understanding in the villagers’ 
interpretations of subordination of both the low and the female in the 
same way: both lack understanding and knowledge, by their very nature, 
and both need to be controlled by their superiors. She observes that the 
gender and class/caste systems act simultaneously and in concert to 
produce the structure of the social order. It is through narratives, stories, 
songs and personal histories of individuals that the author has attempted 
to collect her ethnographic data. She assumes that the everyday life of . 
people, especially the women and the poor, can be understood through 
these methods. Using personal narratives, she tries to understand culture, 
‘how people apply, create, modify, manipulate, sanction and renounce 
it’. It is on the basis of these narratives that she seeks to conclude that the 
poor consider poverty as their ‘destiny’ (karant). Four long narratives of 
persons differentially located in the social structure are included by the 
author. These are the poor man, the poor woman, the well-to-do 
cultivator, and a widow, representing a cross-section of caste, class and 
gender. Their perceptions of ‘their so being’ in the social order are 
described. - i 

The changing scenario is noted through excerpting parts of narratives 
and life stories of these strategically located respondents, although the 
book has several excerpts quoted from a number of other interviews and 
conversations which she had conducted during her stay in. Karimpur and 
in the town of the district headquarters over the years. These indicate 
changes in favour of the lower ‘classes, women and against the 
landowners, the rich, and the high castes. But the reality of the lower 
classes and the women accepting ‘their being so’ as ‘their destiny’ 
continues despite these changes. 
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The book is divided into six chapters, each with an exceptionally different 
style of titling ‘Tell Them to Listen with Their Ears Open’, ‘There Should Be 
Controls’, ‘Power Comes Through Money’, ‘Poverty is Written in My Destiny’, 
‘The Domination of Indira’, and ‘Now Love ts Totally Lost’. The chapter called 
“The Domination of Indira’ includes the changes, conceived mostly as positive 
changes, that took place during 1970s and 1980s and which were perceived as 
having been introduced by the then prime minister, Indira Gandhi. No changes, 
despite all that, are noted in the people’s ‘cultural rule book’, their belief in gods 
and goddesses and in the effects of meritorious actions on their lives.. Indeed, the 
villagers struggle with their destiny, and as they attempt to deal with the new 
disorder they increasingly turn to their gods and goddesses. ‘Now Love is 
Totally Lost’ depicts the loss of mutual obligations and dependencies related to 
the jajmani system. Thus the conclusion the author reaches is that Karimpur 
residents are struggling with destiny, have faith in destiny, and all this despite 
several changes having taken place in other walks of life over the sixty years 
between 1925-1984. 

The book is a product of meaningful readings and use of the field notes of 
the Wisers since 1925 and of related literature. It is based on fieldwork and 
participant-observation spread over more than two decades beginning in 1967. It 
is an example of the use of entho-methodology as a tool for understanding 
people’s own perception of social reality. It is distinct and different from the 
earlier village studies in terms of collection and documentation of facts and their 
presentation, using a longitudinal approach. A routine researcher may differ on 
the collection, procedure and presentation of facts and their interpretations, as 
well as the conclusions the author arrives at. At times it is difficult to agree with 
the conclusions, remarks and judgements made by the author although she bases 
her arguments on facts collected from a small number of narratives and life 
stories. 

The book is an easy and interesting one to read and sometimes readers may 
get the flavour of a novel especially in the case of the long narratives. Yet, it is 
different as it tells the story of minute changes that are occurring in an average 
village in India and of the deep-rooted continuity of cultural beliefs. Students of 
anthropology, sociology and all those interested in understanding the dynamics 
of rural society in India will find the book interesting and engaging reading, with 
worthwhile conclusions on economic, political and social changes as well as 
continuity. 


Jagdish Kumar Pundir 
Department of Sociology 
C. C. S. University, Meerut 
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T. K. Oommen, (ed.). 1997. Citizenship and national identity: From 
colonialism to globalism. New Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp. 324. Rs. 
375 


The book under review reflects a paradigmatic shift in the field of social 
and political theory. It addresses various complex questions by using 
certain key categories, like citizenship, ethnicity, nation, nation-state, and 
so on, The introduction by Oommen has three components. First, he 
makes a remarkable attempt to justify the need for this book. Towards 
this exercise, he attempts to review certain concepts used by various 
scholars by problematising them. Second, it is really interesting to note 
the boldness of his attempt to give renewed significance to certain central 
concepts like racism and ethnicity. Finally, he chalks out his academic 
agenda and also situates the major theme of the book under review. 

Oommen argues that race is a colonial construct and this view, as 
we will see in the following passages, is also taken up by the other 
contributors. He maintains that the coterminality between territory and 
race was disturbed by colonisation and by the resultant immigration, 
leading to the emergence of plural societies. Race is a biological fact and 
racism is an ideology based on the assumed superiority of certain races, 
and hence racism is now universally condemned as negative. But taking 
pride in one’s race as an affirmation of collective self-hood without 
necessarily disparaging other races can be viewed as positive. Oommen 
uses the term ‘racity’ for this positive dimension. He argues that this 
term further refers to the tendency among those belonging to a distinct 
physical type coming together and interacting so as to provide mutual 
support and succour to sustain themselves, particularly when confronted 
by an oppressive force. Similarly, a distinction is made between ethnicity 
and ethnicism. While ethnicism refers to discrimination based on ethnic 
differences, ethnicity is increasingly being viewed as positive, as an 
identity marker, as a search for roots. 

Keeping the above definitions in mind, Oommen offers an 
alternative scheme for consideration. While maintaining that the use of 
levels of economic development as the criteria for the categorisation of 
the world system is inadequate, he floats two parallel categories as 
alternative ways of understanding the system. He distinguishes between 
replicative colonialism, which results in the reproduction of the culture, 
society, polity and economy of the imperial: power, and _ retreatist 
colonialism in which the coloniser withdraws from the colony even 
though leaving behind a significant baggage of institutions. In his 
attempt at reformulation, he offers a new definition of nation which 
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refers to a territorial reality to which the people have an emotional 
attachment and in which they invest a moral meaning. 

I found the introduction very engaging reading. However, one feels 
uneasy at Oommen’s alternative formulation and its logic, which might 
make caste a desirable factor as against casteism which is an ideology 
based on the notion of purity-pollution and hence deplorable. If one 
accepts this logic, then one need not really strike at caste, which forms 
the root of casteism. Again, even if one buys Oommen’s logic and 
considers racity as a positive thing, it is not clear from where one can 
draw the resources for giving a renewed significance to the category of 
caste in the case of India. Nonetheless Oommen’s observation is not 
empirically wrong, as there are numerous instances of attempts by 
several social groups in India who look to caste as a single rallying point. 
The Dalit-Muslim and Other Backward Classes (OBCs) unity in 
Maharashtra is an example of one such attempt. 

Alfonso Alfonsi, in his article on Western Europe, seeks to define 
the concept of citizenship as active and acquired rather than passive and 
conceded by the state. Citizenship is autonomous and active in protecting 
the political, civil and social rights in health, social service, transport, 
environment and public order. Citizenship is taking mass identity. 
However, there are different methods of conjugating citizenship and 
nationality in European countries. For example, in Germany common 
blood has a bearing on the question of citizenship while in the UK it is 
the right of soil that decides the question of citizenship. Thus, in Europe 
national identity faces the dilemma of the well off native majority versus 
the marginalised minority of immigrants. Admittedly, the fusing of 
citizenship and nationality has remained an ideal in the West, as it could 
not be accomplished, according to Alfonsi. But in Eastern Europe the 
multi-national states were consciously constructed. Rogers Brubaker 
focuses on the situation in the former Soviet Union. He argues that 
internal migration within the Soviet Union was not received well by the 
natives, who always treated immigrants as outsiders. Ultimately the 
author suggests that even the socialist transformation of the polity does 
not lead to fusion of common citizenship, with one united national 
identity. He further makes a very important point: these republics 
enjoyed sovereignty only in territorial terms but never participated in key 
institutions. The people, he says, felt underprivileged in their own 
homeland. 

There are two articles on Asian countries, namely, Japan and India. 
Takashi Miyajima, in his rather internally sensitive article, rightly 
questions the widely held assumption that Japan is a homogenous nation, 
and points out that a policy of assimilation was adopted by the Japanese 
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state. This forcible assimilation, according to the author, is a form of 
rationalisation of the immigrant communities. Further, some of the native 
minorities like Burakumin have been discriminated against and despised 
by Japan’s puritan lot. As the author has rightly pointed out, the Japanese 
are not receptive towards the immigrants and thus have been practicing a 
kind of new racism against them. However, this racial and ethnic 
division is not purely racial in character. It is basically political in the 
sense that the Japanese do not reject the immigrants as a whole. On the 
contrary, they are very sensitive as far as inclusion and exclusion is 
concerned. For example, the Japanese prefer to admit skilled migrants 
only. Thus, in Japan despised minorities like the Burakumin enjoy only 
formal citizenship, while they are denied social citizenship. It is in this 
regard that the Burakumin are very much similar to the Dalits of India. 

Oommen’s article seeks to problematise the relationship between 
citizenship and national identity in contemporary India. The three salient 
bases of identity are religion, language and tribe which stand in a 
relationship of continuous tension with the state constituted identity, 
which is supposed to transcend all kinds of provincialisms in the country. 
Oommen suggests delinking of nationality and citizenship. While 
justifying this delinking, he rightly suggests that this is important for 
ensuring the democratic nature of society. Taking a cue from Habermas, 
Oommen argues that this delinking may not endanger the polity as it is 
anchored in multi-culturalism. A sizeable portion of the article deals with 
Oommen’s reading of Indian history and the role of language in shaping 
national identity. But his reading of Indian history brings out an 
important political point. It unfolds the studied ambivalence and 
cultivated ambiguity that is deployed by the cultural nationalism of the 
Hindutva ideologue. This kind of Hindutva project, as Oommen rightly 
argues, is designed to avoid possible edged and potential conflicts 
between religions of Indian origin. This, I think, is an important 
observation that can help one to understand the discursive strategies that 
have been deployed by the Hindutva forces in the country. However, 
Oommen’s reading of history is done in an episodical fashion and his 
support for the non-Brahmin theory of Aryan invasion opens space for 
further debate. 

In their very interesting article, the authors Olasope O. Oyelaran and 
Michael Olu Adediran discuss the formation and process of citizenship to 
highlight the fractured national identity in Africa. The authors argue that 
the African situation is undoubtedly the most ethnically complex 
situation on the planet because this continent has about 1,200 ethnic 
groups and this group formation is the product of colonial construction. 
The last 500 years have turned Africans into strangers in their natural 
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milieu. Even the formal independence of some of the countries has not 
allowed the Africans to enjoy certain basic social and political rights. 
The authors are grievously horrified by the treatment of minorities under 
the post-colonial nationalist regimes. Moreover, taking a cue from Latin 
America, they suggest that one could find an elite closure in Africa, in 
which social barriers between the elites and the masses are becoming 
wider and more rigid. The elite closure is being facilitated by language 
policies that exclude the voice of the masses. 

The situation in the Middle East is slightly different from the 
African situation. Bassam Tibi has done a remarkable job in defining the 
situation here, which is believed to be the most sensitive in the world. He 
focuses on the issue of religious fundamentalism, ethnicity and the 
nation-state in the Middle East. He differs from those scholars, including 
the Islamic fundamentalists, who consider nationalism to be an alien 
ideology and the existing nation-state as an imposed institution in their 
countries. The author also brings forth the dilemma that the Middle 
Eastern nations are facing. For example, ‘they on the one hand want to 
accommodate instrumentally all the material achievements of modernity 
(science and technology) into their culture. On the other hand, they reject 
vehemently the adoption of the man-centered rationality that has led to 
this achievement.’ Tibi terms this dilemma as ‘the dream of semi- 
modernity’. According to him, citizenship in the Middle East is not of 
any substance and exists only in theory because there is no awareness of 
belonging to a political community. The crisis of the nation-state here 
emanates from the fundamentalist’s juxtaposition of religion to the 
nation state, and to the view that religion can be an alternative to the 
nation-state. 

The two articles on Latin America by Elisa Reis and Azril Bacal 
handle two interrelated problems of nationalism and citizenship. Reis 
examines the constitutive tension between history and theory while 
discussing the issue in contemporary Latin America in general and Brazil 
in particular. The author argues that the citizenship status of those who 
belong to a modern state corresponds to a politicised social identity that 
emerges from the actual political, economic and cultural character 
peculiar to one’s society. She also explores the interaction between 
patterns of nation building and models of citizenship. Invoking the two 
concepts of authority and solidarity, the author demonstrates that the 
problematic of developing authentic citizenship lies in the tension 
between the two. The author also deals with the contradictions in the 
relationship between a common Brazilian identity and nationality- 
ethnicity. This, according to her, reflects the weak social solidarity 
existing in Brazil. She further argues that the erosion of solidarity is due 
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to the perverse combination of inflation and recession. But, in a 
reflective mood she suggests that Brazil or any other country cannot 
abandon the goal of incorporating socially marginal sections into 
universal citizenship and contemporary democratising projects. She 
rightly warns us of the danger in post-modernism but also makes certain 
combinations like Marx-Weber which might look uneasy, if not dealt 
with in a more nuanced fashion. 

Azril Bacal brings out five perspectives associated with five 
collective identities in Latin-American studies, and suggests that there 
are crises in the construction of citizenship in Latin American countries. 
And these crises owe much to the racist legacy of the colonial period. 
This kind of colonial racism, according to him, was later transferred to 
and modernised in the liberal republican state. The author argues that 
racism in Latin America was used as an ideological justification for the 
persistence of social inequality. In Latin American countries certain 
minorities still have to face soctal discrimination which implies a 
fractured view of citizenship. Unlike other contributions in the volume, 
this chapter gives us an idea about minority resistance to the hegemony 
of the dominant social groups in Latin American societies. The author, 
while conforming to Oommen’s formulation, suggests the regressive and 
prospective aspects of ethno-politics. 

Finally, James N. Rosenau analyses the American response to what 
he calls a turbulent world. He examines the different value orientation of 
citizenship in the United States of America. He identifies four types of 
value orientations: self-centered citizenship, apathetic or alienated 
citizenship, ideological or altruistic citizenship and democratic 
citizenship based on a mix of self-versus collective orientation. Being a 
settler-majority country and drawing its population from a wide variety 
of backgrounds, the USA is not a nation, whether one were to invoke 
language or religion as the basis of nationality. The author maintains the 
view that the idea of nationalism as a form of political identity simply 
does not apply to a poly-ethnic society. 

Against this background, the author presents his argument in a 
prospective mould. Rosenau wants citizens to acquire civic competence 
in order to achieve a reasonable balance between personal and public 
interests, which is not a matter of skill but of value orientation. He 
further suggests that instead of being imagined communities that 
differentiate between insiders and outsiders these entities would have to 
be organised as open communities, as system which derive their strength 
through inclusion rather than exclusion. 

The book has several strong points. First, it documents a rich source 
of material on different processes from countries that represent almost all 
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the major parts of the world. Second, it has maintained a theoretical 
sophistication and sensitivity while handling the complex social situation 
in these countries. Third, this book offers us a comparative and analytical 
account which is not only engaging but enabling for comparative 
research. Fourth, the editor interrogates the prevailing conceptualisation 
and then shows remarkable courage and imagination in offering 
alternative concepts. This certainly saves us from reading more of the 
same that otherwise dominate the social sciences. Finally, the book not 
only offers useful insights into the study of multiculturalism but it also 
makes the reader socially sensitive to the pitiable predicament of 
immigrants all over the world in the context of globalisation. 


Gopal Guru 
Department of Political Science 
‘University of Pune, Pune 
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